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THE  KING  WITHOUT  PEER. 

[Alfred  the  Great,  in  his  Palace  at  Winchester,  drawing  near  to 
his  last  days,  talks  u'ith  Asser  the  Welshman.] 

Alfred. 

Asser,  good  bishop  and  well  proven  friend, 

Thou  find’st  me  changed  and  stricken  low  by  mine 
Infirmities ;  not  much  of  warrior  left ; 

Here  feebly  sitting,  pierced  with  many  nails 
Of  pain.  And  in  my  flesh  there  is  a  voice 
That  telleth  me  my  days  henceforth  are  few. 


Asser. 


Thou  art  not  old. 


Alfred. 

No  son  of  Ethelwulf 

Grows  old.  Nor  have  I  held  it  to  be  aught 
A  King  should  murmur  at,  if  life  burn  down 
Untimely,  whether  amid  toilful  peace 
Or  shaken  with  the  blast  and  peal  of  war. 

But  to  go  hence,  unsure  if  what  I  wrought 
And  moulded  be  more  lasting  than  the  abode 
Yon  swallow  builds,  out  of  a  little  clay. 

And  lines  with  feathers  ! 

Asser. 

King,  thou  hast  set  good  trees 
In  a  good  soil,  where  now  with  fruit  they  bless 
Thy  planting - 

Alfred. 

And  anon  there  shall  return 
The  northern  storm  that  I  have  stayed  awhile, 
And  shatter  my  young  woods,  ev’n  as  the  old. 
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Asser. 

Think  not  so  ill  of  ages  yet  to  be  ! 

The  wicked  may  again  wax  proud,  but  men’s 
Devices  stand  not,  against  God’s  resolves; 

And  that  which  He  hath  helped  the  just  to  build. 
Surely  He  will  not  help  the  unjust  to  raze. 

Leave  now  to  Him  the  Shall-be  :  the  Hath-been, 
Behold  it  comely  to  look  back  upon — 

A  tale  of  enemies  mightily  withstood. 

And  dangers  greatly  wrestled  with  and  thrown  ; 

A  tale  told  at  the  hearth  on  winter  eves. 

And  dear  to  earl  and  churl  and  thane  and  thrall 
For  ever. 

Alfred. 

Friend,  I  thank  thee  for  thy  word. 

It  may  be  that  my  thoughts  are  not  more  hale 
Than  this  worn  body.  And  most  unmeet  it  were, 

If  I,  that  have  from  God  riches  and  pow’er. 

Gave  not,  at  last,  unto  my  Over-King, 

Aught  but  a  joyless  heart.  Nay,  go  not  yet. 

Here  sit  thou,  where  this  wdndow  looketh  out 
Upon  the  quiet  world  in  which  I  end. 

Who  lacked  not  stir  of  camps  and  din  of  arms. 
Yonder  my  city  twinkles  in  the  sun, 

Beneath  the  down  :  ev’n  she  whom  those  dim  minds 
In  shining  mail,  the  heathen  Kings,  did  lay 
In  ashes, — there  she  riseth,  and  the  light 
Gildeth  her  towers.  And  here  we  have  sat— how  oft 
And  talked  of  happy  or  of  woful  things 
That  have  befall’n  my  people. 

Asser. 

But  to-day. 

Shall  we  not  rather  count  the  woful  things 
As  tares  and  darnel  sowm  among  the  wheat, — 

Nay,  as  the  ills  that  being  outlived  are  good, — 

And  talk  henceforth  of  hanpy  things  alone? 

Such  as  that  famous  pleasantry  of  thine. 

When  Hasting  wdth  his  ships  lay  in  the  Lea, 

And  thou  did’st  lure  the  stream  out  of  his  course — 

Alfred. 

Out  of  his  ancient  bed  ! 

Asser. 

His  well-loved  bed ! 
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Alfred. 

And  brought  him  through  strange  byways  to  the  Thames - 

Asser. 

And  left  the  Xorthman’s  navy  high  and  dry. 

Alfred. 

Yea,  bishop,  ’twas  a  goodly  jest.  But  Thought 
Xeedeth  no  spur  to  bid  him  carry  me 
Far  unto  rearward  of  the  time  whereof 
Thou  speakest ;  and  when  sleep  is  rife  with  dreams, 

(3ft  in  old  warfare  am  I  tossed  anew. 

Then  shapes  come  wandering  from  my  battlefields. 

And  ruthless  Kings  sail  out  of  Heathendom, 

Whose  keels  were  the  swift  ploughshares  of  the  sea, 

Who  tilled  not  earth,  save  with  the  harrow  of  war. 

Again  the  Dane  meets  me  in  truce,  again 
Swears  on  his  arms,  and  on  the  holy  ring 
Makes  covenant,  pledging  him  to  go  in  peace 
From  out  my  realm  that  he  so  sore  had  bruised  , 

And  I  again  am  fooled  and  he  forsworn. 

And  now  I  lurk  in  thickets,  fade  from  sight 
In  the  rank  steaming  marsh,  am  lost  to  men 
Amid  the  tusks  and  antlers  of  the  brake, 

A  hunted  hunter,  nameless,  on  the  isle 
Of  hiding;  and  there  cometh  thither, — borne. 

It  well  might  seem,  on  some  lone  heron’s  wing, — 

Word  of  the  gladsome  slaying  of  Ubba,  amidst 
His  hungry  seaw'olves,  nigh  the  hungry  sea 
That  clangs  on  northern  Devon ;  and  there  falls 
Into  our  hands  that  thing  of  sorcery,  made 
In  likeness  of  their  fabled  Odin’s  bird. 

The  Raven  War-flag,  woven  to  the  sound 

Of  old  enchantments  in  one  Christless  noon 

By  the  three  daughters  born  to  Lodbrok,  him 

Of  thrice  dread  name  and  doom,  whom  snakes  devoured. 

Yea,  and  at  times,  swept  in  a  hurtling  dream. 

Again  I  smite  the  host  at  Ethandune, 

And  drive  them  flying  before  me  to  their  hold, 

With  crash  of  battle-axe  through  scalp  and  skull, 

And  hewing  of  great  limbs  as  boughs  lopped  off 
When  thunder  hurls  him  on  the  cringing  weald. 

Asser. 

Too  much  the  memory  stirs  thy  frame. 

3  H  2 
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Alfred. 

And  yet 

The  northman’s  joy  in  battle  for  battle’s  sake 

Was  never  mine  !  Nor  was  I  of  that  stuff 

The  tamers  and  subduers  of  the  earth 

Are  made  of.  I  had  turned  with  a  sick  soul 

From  their  red  havoc ;  from  things  and  deeds  whereat 

Warriors  like  Alexander  when  he  trode 

On  Persia,  boasting  him  begotten  of  Jove, — 

Or  Genseric — or  the  great  Hamilcar’s  sons — 

Or  Shalmaneser  and  Sargon  in  their  pride, — 

Would  with  a  smile  have  gazed  ;  the  sack  of  towns ; 
The  spear  thrust  through  the  tender  breast  of  babes ; 
And  deeds  I  name  not,  but  which  they  that  sailed 
Against  me — as  the  gleeman  singeth  it. 

Over  the  gannet’s  bath  and  whale’s  domain — 

Held  lighter  than  the  moulted  feather  a  gull 
Gives  to  the  wind,  and  as  the  things  of  nought 
That  in  their  sum  were  glory  and  conqueror’s  fame. 

I  ever  looked  beyond  the  sword-mown  field 
To  other  harvest.  For  in  this  my  realm. 

Which  I  but  hold  in  fief  and  vassalage 

From  One  more  mighty,  of  more  ancient  throne, 

A  king’s  most  King-like,  most  King-worthy  toil 
Begins,  not  ends,  when  he  hath  builded  him 
A  bulwark  ’gainst  his  foes.  Then  comes  the  task 
Of  rearing  for  his  people  such  a  house 
That  they  within,  for  fiery  love  of  it,  , 

Shall  leap  as  a  lion  if  enemy  threat  their  door. 

And  being  athirst  to  see  this  realm  of  mine. 

This  house  and  mansion  that  my  hands  have  reared. 
Full  of  fair  things,  I  sent  to  richer  lands 
For  w’hat  mine  own  was  poor  in,  bearing  thence 
Much  honourable  booty,  and  chief  of  all. 

Then’  wisdom,  as  set  forth  in  script  and  scroll ; 

With  divers  other  noble  spoils  of  peace. 

For  I  did  grieve  to  think  how  these  rough  coasts. 
That  all  too  often  have  let  in  the  foe, 

Should  be  so  apt  at  keeping  out  the  friend , 

Him  that  hath  gifts  for  us,  right  wrorthy  word 
And  highborn  thought ;  or  skill  to  raise  aloft 
Minsters  that  usher  into  heaven  the  mind ; 

Or  music,  of  such  sort  that  while  it  peals 

In  a  man’s  breast,  no  baseness  there  can  live. 
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And  greatly  had  it  pleased  me  to  have  seen 
My  people  hotter  in  the  love  of  song, 

And  of  that  sweetest  craft  of  song-making  ; 


For  they  are  come  of  them  that  dearly  prized 
The  word  of  the  skilled  makers,  those  old  chants 
Our  pagan  fathers  graved  in  runes,  on  what 
They  in  their  darkness  held  the  sacred  beech. 

Perhaps  another  age  shall  more  abound 
In  song-fruit,  when  perhaps  another  King 
Shall  have  less  lust  of  it  than  I.  Howbeit, 

I  leave  my  people  not  unfed  in  mind. 

Whom  pinched  I  found,  and  lean  ;  and  I  bequeath 
A  land  healed  of  her  wounds  :  where  pillage  was, 

Is  tillage,  and  the  fruit  is  sweet,  the  flower 
Is  fair.  But  pray  thou  that  there  come  not  back 
The  trampler  of  my  orchard  and  my  field. 

To  fill  the  wheel-tracks  of  his  wain  with  blood. 

Asser. 

King,  in  my  land,  beyond  the  Severn  sea. 

They  tell  of  one,  a  soothsayer,  that  lived. 

As  I  conceive,  betwixt  that  time  when  Borne 
Called  hence  the  legions,  and  the  days  when  sat 
Theodoric  at  Bavenna  with  his  Goths ; 

.\nd  of  this  sage,  or  wdzard,  whom  they  name 
Merlin,  ’tis  written  that  he  prophesied 
Of  thee — “The  north  wind  shall  against  him  rise, 
And  blight  his  flowers,  the  west  wind’s  fosterlings.” 
The  dark  word  was  fulfilled  :  the  north  wind  came 
And  snatched  away  thy  blooms.  Now  is  he  stayed  ; 
Now  hast  thou  set  a  bound  to  the  north  wind. 
Comfort  thee,  then,  and  be  of  a  glad  heart. 

For  He  is  on  thy  side  w'ho  was  of  old 
On  Hezekiah’s,  when  Sennacherib’s  host 
With  thunder  of  chariots  w’as  come  up  against 
Judah,  and  by  the  mouth  of  Amoz’  son 
The  Lord  spake,  saying,  “I  will  put  My  hook 
In  his  nostrils,  and  My  bridle  in  his  lips. 

And  I  will  turn  him  back  by  the  way  he  came.” 

[A  minstrel  is  heard  singing.] 

Forth  unto  w^arfare 
Bode  they  and  strode  they. 

Lordly  and  low'-born, 

Etheling  and  hind. 
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There,  by  the  oakwood, 

Hewed  they  the  heathen, 

The  north  wind’s  brood,  whoso 
Nest  was  the  sea. 

There,  as  a  reed-bed 
In  west  wind  rustling. 
Shivered  the  fear-swept 
Hearts  of  the  foe. 

Now  were  their  wounded 
Weary  and  war-sad. 

Kings  wuth  their  kindred 
From  battle-stead  borne. 

Now'  w'ere  their  spear-men 
Taken  and  spared  not  : 
Death-sickle  reaped  them  : 
Swift  fell  the  swathes. 

Lagged  not  the  ravens. 

Flying  to  flesh-fare  : 

Blithe  came  the  war-kites. 
Glad  the  grey  wmlves. 

Drinkless  and  dry-lipped 
Had  earth  been  at  dayspring  : 
Slaughter-cup  slaked  her. 
Long  ere  the  eve. 


Alfred. 

There,  Asser,  sang  the  sword.  Nor  is  it  for  me, 
Who  all  my  life  have  known  no  peace  but  such 
As  ever  listens  for  the  step  of  war. 

To  call  that  voice  unholy.  Hatred,  too. 

And  rage,  are  paths  God  leads  us  by,  to  ends 
We  understand  not.  .  .  .  But  the  day  burns  low. 
And  the  light  fadeth  upon  turret  and  spire. 

Bidest  thou  here  to-morrow? 

Asser. 

I  depart 

To  Sherborne,  thy  fair  town  that  climbs  about 
Its  minster,  where  my  pastoral  staff  now  lacks 
The  shepherd.  There  thy  brother  Ethclbert 
Awaiteth  resurrection  with  the  just. 
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Alfred. 

There,  also,  lieth  another  of  my  house - 

Asser. 

Less  worthy  to  have  been  of  Egbert’s  seed. 

Alfred. 

His  sins  were  great ;  but  let  him  rest  in  peace  .  .  . 

It  may  be  we  shall  talk  not  here  again. 

Asser. 

It  may  be.  For  the  time  is  not  far  off — 

Wherefore  should  I  dissemble  at  this  hour? — 

When  from  the  prison  of  the  body  thou 
Shalt  be  delivered  ;  and  shalt  give  to  earth 
That  which  from  earth  thou  hadst ;  and  yield  to  God 
That  which  thou  hadst  indeed  from  God  alone. 

Alfred. 

Friend,  thou  didst  ever  serve  me  faithfully  : 

So  serve  thou  him  that  ruleth  when  I  cease, 

Edward  my  son. 

[A  strange  light  suffuses  the  chamber.  Alfred  sinks  on  his  knees.] 

Behold,  I  see  him  great 
And  mighty,  at  his  feet  submitted  thrones  .  .  . 

And  after  him  another  mightier  yet  .  .  . 

And  then,  dim  forms  at  strife  .  .  .  beyond  them,  crown 
And  crozier  warring  .  .  .  and  deeds  of  hell  .  .  .  and  now 
Glory  and  pow'er  new-stablished  .  .  .  and  again 
Blind  welter,  and  the  brood  of  dire  misrule  .  .  . 

A  groaning  people,  a  sundering  realm  ...  Ah,  Lord 
Of  Heaven  !  in  mercy  show  Thou  me  no  more. 

William  Watson. 


IMPEEIAL  AND  FOBEIGN  AFFAIRS  :  A  REVIEW  OF 

EVENTS. 


Election5  and  no  End. 

Mr,  Roosevelt  has  returned  to  civilisation  with  a  burst,  and 
his  tramplings  and  trumpetings  amid  the  puny  breed  of  ordinary 
men  are  like  nothing  so  much  as  an  elephant  in  the  cane-brake. 
The  world  is  amazed  and  amused  by  the  physical  energy  with 
which  he  careers  across  whole  nations  and  by  the  exhilarating 
temerity  of  his  tread.  He  mashes  the  tenderest  susceptibilities 
under  vast  footmarks.  Occupants  of  political  plantations  who 
behold  him  advancing  from  their  neighbours’  fields  are  divided 
betw^een  respect  for  the  primeval  power  that  possesses  him  and 
their  apprehension  of  w'hat  he  will  do  next.  But  those  who  liken 
him  to  Behemoth  must  admit  that  if  he  exhibits  the  force  of 
the  creature  he  shows  no  little  of  its  sagacity.  He  is  necessarily 
leaving  himself  scant  time  to  think  amid  the  wind  of  his  passage, 
but  he  is  storing  up  broad  impressions  at  a  main  rate.  He  maybe 
relied  upon  to  do  his  thinkmg  afterw'ards  to  some  purpose. 
Amid  the  ideas  that  are  registering  themselves  upon  his  sub- 
consciousness  as  he  moves  from  capital  to  capital  and  notes  once 
more  in  the  universal  mirror  of  modern  journalism  “both  what 
w'e  half-perceive  and  half-create what  may  be  the  new  sense 
of  things  that  begins  to  dominate  in  his  mind.  He  feels  at  least 
that  the  world,  wherever  it  is  touched  by  anything  that  can  be 
called  civilisation,  whether  of  newer  or  older  types,  is  no  quieter 
than  when  he  sought  recuperation  by  plunging  into  solitude  after 
his  memorable  term  of  rule  over  the  most  clamorous  and  restless 
of  the  tribes  of  men. 

The  Plague  of  Ballots. 

He  finds  the  planet  vexed  by  politics  literally  from  China  and 
Tibet  to  Chili  and  Peru.  He  is  met  at  every  point  of  his  observa¬ 
tion  and  his  reading  by  strivings  after  some  fresh  form  of  the 
representative  system  and  by  Nationalist  or  Socialist  dreams  of 
salvation  through  the  ballot-box.  Even  in  India  and  the  Celestial 
Empire,  in  Egypt  and  Turkey,  in  Russia  and  Germany  and 
Austria-Hungary,  in  France  and  the  United  Kingdom,  in 
Australia,  and  his  owm  United  States,  he  is  confronted  by  the 
universal  character  both  of  present  discontents  and  the  almost 
mechanical  reliance  upon  Parliamentary  remedies.  A  remarkable 
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number  of  countries,  including  ours,  are  either  emerging  from 
elections  or  preparing  for  them,  or  trying  to  secure  the  means 
of  making  a  further  and  a  wider  use  of  the  method  of  “  votes  and 
speeches”  which  Bismarck  ridiculed  when  he  made  his  famous 
profession  of  faith  in  the  constructive  efficiency  of  blood  and 
iron.  To  some  of  us  this  twentieth-century  exaggeration  of  the 
electoral  method  seems  as  futile  and  tedious  as  the  efforts  of  the 
Italian  communes  in  the  Middle  Ages  to  secure  fit  representatives 
by  the  interminable  manipulation  of  black  and  wffiite  beans.  The 
United  States  has  cherished  the  most  general  belief  in  salvation 
by  the  vote,  and  after  much  more  than  a  century  the  felicity  of  that 
Republic  is  not  complete.  No  sane  man  can  doubt  that  there 
will  be  in  the  long  run  a  great  reaction  against  present  methods 
of  using  the  electoral  principle,  even  though  none  of  us  may  be 
able  to  see  what  system  will  begin  to  take  its  place.  This  is  a 
thought  which  runs  of  itself  more  or  less  through  all  the  events 
which  engage  our  attention  this  month.  Mr.  Eoosevelt,  as  we 
know,  is  a  democrat  out  and  out.  But,  like  all  great  democrats, 
he  is  in  every  instinct  and  fibre  a  man  of  government  and  a  natural 
master  of  the  people,  a  preacher  by  temperament  and  a  despot 
by  consent. 

Democratic  Parties  and  “  Inward  Efficiency.” 

Every  leader  of  his  stamp  has  been  possessed  in  the  end  by 
wrathful  contempt  of  the  abuses  and  imperfections  of  the 
representative  principle  through  which  he  is  compelled  to  work. 
In  Egypt,  the  ex-President  addressed  sound  though  hazardous 
warnings  to  the  Nationalists.  He  would  do  a  great  deal  of 
good  if  he  recalled  more  Western  communities  to  some  saner 
sense  of  the  gross  limitations  and  the  infinite  moral  w^astefulness 
of  electoral  institutions  as  used  by  every  free  people  i^iossessing 
them.  All  the  white  democracies  to  whom  he  is  especially 
entitled  to  speak  need  to  be  reminded  that  the  vast  bulk  of 
the  troubles  of  the  world  still  spring  as  of  old  from  the  state  of 
human  nature,  and  that  people  who  think  more  and  more  of 
changing  majorities  and  less  and  less  of  changing  themselves, 
are  likely  to  miss  the  chief  mark.  To  do  Mr.  Roosevelt  justice, 
he  has  always  endeavoured,  as  in  his  powerful  address  at  the 
Sorbonne,  to  uphold  the  moral  point  of  view  and  to  insist, 
as  every  religion  does,  upon  the  prime  responsibility  of  the 
individual  for  the  development  of  character  and  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  duty.  The  great  enemy  is  still,  as  in  the  beginning,  the 
corruption  of  the  heart,  and  no  greater  danger  threatens  the 
Western  communities  or  the  Oriental  nations  beginning  so 
slavishly  to  imitate  them,  than  the  tendency  to  rely  too  much 
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upon  the  mechanical  use  of  democratic  forms  and  to  neglect  the 
far  greater  laws  of  inward  efficiency  that  must  govern  the  moral 
lives  of  men  and  constitute  the  only  permanent  strength  of  com 
munities  who  mean  to  possess  in  peace  their  souls  as  well  as  their 
goods. 

The  Strenuous  Pilgrimage. 

More  interesting  at  the  moment  than  anything  the  ex-President 
sees  is  the  progress  of  Mr.  Boosevelt  himself.  There  are  aspects 
of  it  which  make  the  pens  and  pencils  of  the  satirists  and  cari- 
caturists  “go  off  of  themselves,”  like  the  celebrated  chassepots. 
The  spectacle  is  in  one  sense  a  unique  compliment  to  the  American 
Kepublic  as  a  w'hole,  but  it  is  none  the  less  a  prodigious  tribute 
to  a  personality.  Mr.  Gladstone  was  the  most  potent  example 
previously  known  of  that  peculiarly  Anglo-Saxon  type,  the 
strenuous  pilgrim.  Mr.  Eoosevelt  eclipses  him  both  in  energ}- 
and  range,  and  as  an  oratorical  exploit  the  Midlothian  and  other 
campaigns  were  as  nothing  to  the  ex-President’s  round  of  Europe. 
Mr.  Gladstone  stumped  constituencies.  Mr.  Eoosevelt  stumps 
whole  nations.  His  appearances  and  utterances  combine  the 
character  of  monarchical  visits  with  that  of  papal  encyclicals.  Asa 
disturbing  and  stimulating  influence  he  may  be  regarded  either 
as  a  competitor  or  colleague  of  Halley’s  Comet.  In  Cairo  he 
rebukes  the  Nationalists.  In  Eome  he  differs  with  the  Pope. 
In  the  Dual  Alonarchy,  at  a  time  w’hen  the  Hungarian  question 
is  again  an  acutely  irritating  problem  for  the  whole  Hapsburg 
Empire,  he  shows  the  same  unfailing  success  in  laying  a 
robust  touch  upon  the  tender  spot  by  the  swing  and  style  of 
his  eulogy  of  the  Magyars.  The  Third  Eepublic  is  a  safer  field, 
but  as  Mr.  Eoosevelt  speaks  in  Paris  upon  the  eve  of  the  French 
General  Elections,  it  has  been  thought  not  impossible  that  he  will 
make  even  there  some  involuntary  contribution  to  political  excite¬ 
ment.  Berlin  awmits  him  wdth  enthusiasm  tempered  by  the 
devout  hope  that  he  will  make  no  public  allusions  to  the  question 
of  disarmament.  While  we  are  all  delighted  to  welcome  him 
in  London,  we  cannot  help  wondering  whether  angels  will  guide 
him  as  they  ought  if  he  makes  at  this  of  all  junctures  some  public 
reference  to  Home  Eule. 

The  Pulpiteer  of  World -Politics. 

These  are  the  diverting  and  disconcerting  aspects  of  the 
strenuous  pilgrimage,  but  to  regard  them  as  the  chief  character¬ 
istics  of  it  w'ould  be  the  very  grave  mistake  of  a  view  equally 
lacking  in  common  sense  and  generosity.  Mr.  Eoosevelt’s  per¬ 
sonality  is  known.  He  is  entitled  to  be  true  to  it.  Though  he 
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has  ruled  the  affairs  of  a  Great  Power,  he  is  not  fettered  by  those 
monarchical  and  dynastic  traditions  to  w^hich  even  the  oratorical 
fervour  of  the  German  Emperor  has  been  forced  in  the  long  run 
to  succumb.  He  stands  as  a  matter  of  course  for  the  unembar¬ 
rassed  publicity  of  movement  and  comment  which  belongs  to  the 
whole  political  and  social  life  of  the  United  States.  His  position 
in  Europe  is  altogether  exceptional ,  and  not  to  be  constrained  by 
any  set  rules  of  conventional  etiquette.  He  is  big  enough  man 
to  say  what  he  likes,  and  il;  is  far  better  that  he  should  say  it. 
The  results  will  be  equally  instructive  to  himself  and  others,  for, 
in  view  of  the  part  that  Mr.  Eoosevelt  may  be  expected  still  to 
play  for  many  years  in  international  politics  as  a  whole  as  well 
as  in  American  affairs,  it  is  as  important  that  the  world  should 
understand  him  as  that  he  should  understand  it.  If  he  makes 
mistakes  he  will  learn  from  them,  and  he  and  everybody  else  will 
benefit  by  the  process.  Above  all,  it  is  clear  that  for  main  pur¬ 
poses  he  is  not  making  mistakes.  There  can  be  no  question  of 
the  solid  moral  value  of  the  support  he  has  extended  to  the  spirit 
of  British  administration  both  in  India  and  on  the  Nile.  His 
frank  intercourse  with  King  Victor,  with  the  Emperor  Francis 
Joseph,  with  President  Fallieres,  wdth  King  Edward,  wdth  the 
rulers  and  ministers  of  the  larger  part  of  Europe,  cannot  be  any¬ 
thing  but  excellent  in  effect.  No  harm,  but  the  contrary,  will  be 
done  in  the  end,  even  by  the  not  wholly  discriminating  eulogy  he 
has  pronounced  upon  the  Magyars  at  a  time  when  that  brilliant 
race,  passing  through  a  phase  of  international  unpopularity,  is 
“crabbed  ”  in  the  Press  of  the  world  to  a  far  harsher  extent  than 
the  faults  of  its  qualities  deserve.  Mr.  Eoosevelt  would  obviously 
have  been  far  better  advised  if  he  had  refrained  from  the  pre¬ 
cipitate  publication  of  his  incomplete  correspondence  with  the 
Vatican.  The  campaigning  devices  of  the  American  INIethodists 
inEome  are  personally  offensive  to  the  Pope.  To  patronise  these 
worthies  publicly  in  the  Eternal  City  would  be  the  moral  equiva¬ 
lent  of  addressing  a  meeting  of  Anarchists  in  St.  Petersburg  after 
receiving  a  distinguished  reception  at  the  hands  of  the  Tsar.  The 
Vatican  was  compelled  in  these  circumstances  to  define  its 
position.  Mr.  Eoosevelt  was  entitled  to  explain  his  own.  The 
diplomacy  on  both  sides  was  considerably  lacking  in  skill.  The 
Cardinal  Secretary  already  realises  that  it  would  have  been  better 
to  put  nothing  in  writing.  INIr.  Eoosevelt  may  even  realise  for 
his  part  that  it  would  have  been  better  not  to  put  nothing 
in  print ;  but  at  least  he  promptly  stopped  attempts  to  exploit 
the  mischief,  and  show'ed  with  how  much  decision  and  clearness 
of  head  he  can  master  even  an  awkward  situation  created  by 
himself. 
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The  Charsfe  of  Platitude. 

For  the  rest,  it  is  quite  absurd  to  accuse  Mr.  Eoosevelt,  as  his 
more  impatient  critics  do  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  of  uttering 
platitudes.  It  is  his  business  to  utter  platitudes.  They  are  his 
proper  stock-in-trade.  The  same  charge  used  to  be  made  against 
Mr.  Chamberlain,  just  because  Mr.  Chamberlain,  like  Mr. 
Eoosevelt,  was  a  man  of  action  and  to  the  tips  of  his  fingers  an 
executive  person.  The  ex-President  writes  copiously,  but  he  is 
not  therefore  a  literary  man  concerned  with  the  tricks  of  words 
giving  a  subtle  freshness  even  to  old  ideas.  That  is  not  his 
art.  He  moralises  freely,  but  he  is  not  therefore  a  philosopher, 
either  in  meditating  new  theories  or  in  fixing  some  of  the  more 
elusive  shades  of  truth.  Mr.  Eoosevelt  rather  insists  with  the 
power  of  his  own  personal  force  and  conviction  upon  the  plain 
and  obvious  truths  which  modern  societies  must  consent  to  be 
strongly  reminded  of  by  great  popular  leaders  if  they  mean  to 
survive.  The  duty  of  such  men,  if  they  have  broad  perceptions 
of  right  and  wrong,  is  to  see  that  amid  the  overwhelming  detail 
of  modern  life  the  fundamental  things  are  not  forgotten,  as  they 
most  frequently  tend  to  be.  Public  ethics  are  essentially  com¬ 
monplace,  and  therefore  Mr.  Eoosevelt  is,  and  ought  to  be,  a 
preacher  of  platitudes.  If  reiteration,  as  has  been  said,  is  the  soul 
of  journalism,  it  assuredly  belongs  no  less  to  the  soul  of  all  politics, 
and  especially  to  the  moral  part  of  democratic  statesmanship. 
We  may  be  very  certain  that  the  w'eaker  natures  will  soon  become 
tired  of  the  tedious  w’ork  of  reiterating,  and  that  to  persevere  and 
emphasise  as  Mr.  Eoosevelt  does  when  he  dwells  again  and  again 
on  w'hat  he  believes  to  be  the  essentials  of  national  strength  and 
sound  social  development,  is  a  clear  proof  of  extraordinary  moral 
vigour. 

Physical  Energy  in  Modern  Affairs. 

For  the  rest,  the  strenuous  pilgrim  has  something  else  to  teach 
us.  His  physical  energy  is  a  general  inspiration,  just  as  Mr. 
Gladstone’s  energy  was  a  factor  so  quickening  to  the  whole  of 
English  politics,  so  provocative  to  one  side  as  w’ell  as  so  stimulat¬ 
ing  to  the  other,  that  it  was  always  an  invaluable  sort  of  negative 
leadership  even  to  his  opponents.  No  one  has  as  yet  adequately 
discussed  the  place  of  physical  strength  in  modern  life,  and  most 
men  easily  surrender  on  that  subject  to  a  very  singular  delusion. 
We  perceive  that  the  cave-man  and  the  mediaeval  warrior 
depended  upon  physical  fitness,  and  we  are  apt  to  think  that  the 
qualities  w’hich.  gave  force  of  hand  are  less  important  now  than 
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in  the  ages  of  personal  combat.  Nothing  of  the  kind.  Achieve¬ 
ment  in  nearly  all  modern  work,  and  most  of  all  perhaps  in 
political  work,  demands  more  sustained  and  concentrated  physical 
endurance  and  activity  than  were  ever  needed  before.  Mental 
equipment  alone  will  not  suffice,  and  sheer  strength  is  as  much  a 
part  of  the  priceless  ability  to  put  things  through  as  it  ever  was 
in  the  fighting  ages.  If  Mr.  Roosevelt  were  requested  to  add  an 
article  to  the  Decalogue,  he  would  not  shrink.  He  has  indeed 
added  it  already.  He  knows  very  well  what  a  deadly  menace  to 
all  the  world’s  best  hopes  is  the  sedentary  habit  encouraged  by 
city  life,  and  his  Eleventh  Commandment  is,  “Keep  fit.”  His 
example  in  that  respect  is  at  least  as  useful  to  modern  Europe 
as  any  other  of  his  precepts. 

“The  Man  to  Stop  an  Anglo-American  War.” 

In  a  word,  ]\Ir.  Roosevelt  is  becoming  more  and  more  the 
outstanding  figure  of  the  English-speaking  world,  and  it  is  a 
serious  as  well  as  an  attractive  exercise  to  speculate  upon  his 
future.  When  he  appears  in  London,  what  it  will  concern  us 
most  to  remember  is  that  he  is  the  only  living  man  who  would 
have  the  least  chance  of  being  able  to  stay  an  Anglo-American 
war,  if  some  outbreak  of  passion  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic 
threatened  to  sweep  England  and  the  United  States  into  that 
last  and  worst  of  conceivable  disasters.  With  permanent  peace 
between  the  Republic  and  the  British  Empire  there  is  every  hope 
for  both  branches  of  the  English-speaking  stock.  Otherwise 
no  dark  horoscope  that  could  be  drawn  would  be  too  gloomy. 
For  several  years  now  we  have  dwelt  in  these  pages  month  after 
month  upon  the  profoundly  unsatisfactory  state  of  the  Anglo- 
.\merican  problem,  and  there  will  be  very  little  chance  of  an 
improvement  unless  Mr.  Roosevelt  resolutely  sets  himself  to  the 
purpose.  If  he  did,  he  would  be  in  the  right  sense  the  man  of 
destiny  for  all  the  English-speaking  countries  who  are  likely  to 
number  200,000,000  of  white  people  before  Mr.  Roosevelt’s  life- 
work  is  done,  and  whose  steady  co-operation  might  be  a  factor  of 
incalculable  strength  and  beneficence  in  the  affairs  of  all  the  rest 
of  the  human  race.  The  ex-President  has  the  personal  knowledge 
of  the  British  Empire  which  is  necessarily  lacking  to  the  enormous 
majority  of  his  countrymen.  He  knows  that  our  rule  in  India 
and  Egypt  is  not  based  upon  iniquity,  and  that  the  railways,  the 
irrigation,  the  sanitation,  the  justice  we  are  spreading  are  as  much 
for  the  peace  and  prosperity  and  health  of  the  ruled  as  were  the 
law  and  the  roads  and  the  aqueducts  of  Imperial  Rome.  Mr. 
Roosevelt  knows  that  the  Home  Rule  question  is  full  of  inherent 
difficulty  and  that  it  is  by  no  means  so  simple  as  extending  State 
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rights  to  ,a  recently  settled  territory  or  federalising  previously 
separate  communities.  He  knows  that  every  sane  Imperialist 
desires  above  all  that  Canada  should  become  the  keystone  of  some 
futui-e  union  between  the  two  English-speaking  Powers,  the 
Empire  and  the  Eepublic.  Mr.  Eoosevelt  also  knows  very  well 
that  there  is  not  the  least  desire  among  Englishmen  to  exploit 
American  friendship  for  the  sake  of  maintaining  the  British 
Empire  on  cheap  and  lazy  terms. 


The  Evaporation  of  Friendship. 
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The  fact  remains  that,  if  many  matters  have  gone  worse  since 
Mr.  Eoosevelt  quitted  office,  the  Anglo-American  problem  has 
fared  worst  of  all.  In  the  United  States  there  is  probably  at  this 
moment  as  little  positive  friendliness  to  this  country  as  at  any 
time  in  living  memory.  The  Japanese  Alliance  is  misinterpreted 
without  the  slightest  regard  to  fairness  or  even  to  reason.  Papers 
like  the  New  York  Herald,  which  take  the  chief  part  in  that  evil 
work,  have  likewise  set  on  foot  a  systematic  campaign  equally 
ingenious  and  mischievous  for  the  purpose  of  prejudicing  Canadian 
opinion  against  the  Mother-Country  by  every  possible  means. 
The  line  taken  is  to  represent  the  Mother-Country  as  a  degenerate, 
selfish,  and  incompetent  nation,  incapable  of  defending  Canadian 
interests.  Upon  the  other  hand,  the  Dominion  is  flattered  to  the 
top  of  its  bent,  and  every  political  success  secured,  as  in  the 
recent  tariff  negotiations,  is  hymned  as  a  new  triumph  for  the 
independent  diplomacy  of  a  new  and  vital  nation  gradually 
shaking  itself  free  from  the  dead-hand  of  the  British  connection. 
Canada  is  assured  that  she  can  get  nothing  by  Imperial  effort 
but  everything  by  the  confident  pursuit  of  a  separatist  develop¬ 
ment.  Methods  like  these  may  appear  for  the  moment  to  have 
no  very  concrete  effect,  but  they  vitiate  the  whole  atmosphere  of 
Anglo-American  relations.  If  Germany  challenges  the  sea-power 
which  happens  to  be  the  whole  of  our  life,  the  same  school  of 
writers  explains  that  our  objections  are  egoistic  and  ridiculous. 
The  differences  between  English  and  American  diplomacy  in 
China — we  have  constantly  deplored  the  fact  that  these  differences 
exist — are  magnified  beyond  all  proportion,  and  Sir  Edward  Grey, 
whose  lack  of  flexibility  and  resource  are  conspicuous  enough,  is 
accused  of  carrying  on  in  the  Far  East  a  deliberate  anti-American 
campaign  of  diplomatic  obstruction.  Finally,  w^e  have  Mr.  Jacob 
Schiff  renewing  the  cry  of  “perfidious  Albion,”  to  the  special 
delight  of  the  German-Hibernian  alliance.  None  of  us  desires  to 
attach  extravagant  importance  to  these  things  or  to  dw'ell  upon 
them  without  need ;  but  so  far  as  these  factors  can  work  they 
operate  for  mischief,  and  there  is  apparently  nothing  to  check  the 
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mischievous  tendency  they  indicate.  That  is  a  state  of  things 
which  no  thoughtful  man  can  contemplate  without  disquiet.  It 
hardly  attracts  attention  on  this  side,  but  on  the  other  side  it  is 
insensibly  reviving — perhaps  has  already  revived — what  can  only 
he  called  a  predisposition  to  hostility.  The  most  satisfactory  of 
recent  events  in  this  connection  is  Lord  Kitchener’s  visit  to  New 
York.  That  great  soldier  spoke  in  his  plain ,  terse  way  with  quite 
admirable  judgment ;  but  it  wall  require  something  more  to  effect 
any  permanent  change.  Mr.  Bryce,  with  all  his  scholarly  attain¬ 
ments,  does  not  possess  the  qualities  which  would  enable  him  to 
crapple  effectively  with  the  moral  situation  in  which  he  finds  him¬ 
self.  There  is  only  one  man — the  strenuous  pilgrim  himself — who 
can  set  Anglo-American  relfitions  on  a  sounder  basis,  if  he  cares 
to  attack  the  task.  He  could  not  address  himself  to  a  greater. 

The  Party -Revolution  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Roosevelt,  however,  was  met  in  Italy  by  his  political 
friends,  and  his  whole  mind  will  have  to  be  given  at  no  distant 
date  to  the  part  that  he  means  to  play  in  the  political  life  of  his 
own  country.  The  internal  affairs  of  the  Republic  were  dealt 
with  in  detail  in  these  pages  last  month  by  another  and  an  able 
hand.  There  is  the  less  need  to  treat  them  now  with  anything 
like  equal  fullness  ;  but  all  that  has  occurred  in  the  last  few  weeks 
confirms  every  previous  estimate  of  the  situation  and  points  to 
a  memorable  break-up  in  the  foundations  of  American  political 
life.  So  far  as  concerns  the  personal  drama  of  the  crisis,  the 
stars  in  their  courses  seem  to  fight  for  Mr.  Roosevelt  and  against 
Mr.  Taft.  The  former  avoided  the  re-opening  of  the  tariff  ques¬ 
tion.  His  successor  was  compelled  to  deal  with  it.  He  seems 
likely  to  be  the  victim  of  a  problem  which  in  the  same  circum¬ 
stances  might  easily  have  wrecked  Mr.  Roosevelt  himself.  When 
the  latter  disappeared  into  the  Soudan,  he  left  the  Republican 
Party  apparently  in  its  old  impregnable  array,  though  more  for¬ 
midable  difficulties  were  thickening  about  it.  By  his  influence 
Mr.  Taft  had  been  put  in  Mr.  Roosevelt’s  place,  but  with  none 
of  Mr.  Roosevelt’s  power  over  opinion.  The  new  President  was 
thought  to  be  above  all  things  a  safe,  but  at  the  same  time  a 
determined  and  adroit  man.  He  had  played  many  parts,  and  in 
previous  emergencies  he  had  never  failed.  It  is  now  apparent 
that  fortune  ought  not  to  have  compelled  him  to  follow  Mr. 
Roosevelt.  Instead  of  continuing  the  crusade  against  the  abuses 
of  corporate  wealth  at  the  risk  of  Republican  disruption.  Air.  Taft 
set  himself  in  a  conservative  spirit  to  keep  his  party  together, 
but  he  was  quite  unable  to  dominate  it.  The  “old  gang”  in 
Congress  re-established  its  shaken  powder,  and  amid  public 
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exasperation  forced  upon  the  country  and  the  President  a  tariff 
after  the  “old  gang’s”  own  mind,  ignoring  the  electioneering 
pledges  of  the  Eepublican  Party  and  defying  the  demand  for  some 
definite  abatement  in  a  scale  of  duties  which  might  have  been 
reduced  to  any  extent  generally  desired  without  coming  down  tc 
the  German  level  of  Protection. 

The  Danger  of  Republican  Ruin. 

But  the  President  had  not  only  refrained  from  vetoing  and 
burying  the  unregenerate  Payne  Tariff,  keeping  McKinley  ism  the 
same,  only  more  so.  Mr.  Taft  praised  the  Bill.  He  praised  its 
authors.  In  the  absence  of  any  demonstration  on  his  part  against 
the  “old  gang,”  he  was  identified  in  the  public  mind  with  those 
who  are  called  the  representatives  of  “special  interests,”  like  Mr. 
Cannon  in  the  House  and  Mr.  Aldrich  in  the  Senate.  Mr.  Taft, 
in  a  word,  has  commended  “the  Eoosevelt  policies,”  but  has  made 
no  decisive  effort  to  uphold  them.  Mr.  Cannon,  that  grim  old 
despot  of  procedure  and  autocrat  of  committees,  has  been 
overthrown  in  the  House.  Mr.  Aldrich  is  retiring  from 
the  Senate.  Mr.  Taft  is  criticised  with  deadly  modera¬ 
tion  by  the  New  York  Outlook,  wdiich  includes  Mr.  Eoosevelt 
among  the  members  of  its  staff.  The  views  of  that  very  weighty 
journal  are  unlikely  to  be  repudiated  by  its  “contributing  editor.” 
The  dull  rumblings  of  discontent  have  been  followed  by  a  huge 
upheaval.  At  by-elections  the  Democrats  have  begun  to  win 
sweeping  victories  in  Eepublican  strongholds.  All  the  indications 
suggest  that  after  similar  years  of  unbroken  supremacy,  the 
Eepublican  Party  is  approaching  an  overthrow  which,  if  no 
decisive  intervention  occurs,  might  mean  ruin  as  sudden  and 
complete  as  that  which  destroyed  the  Unionist  majority  in  this 
country  in  1906. 

Can  Mr.  Roosevelt  5ave  his  Party? 

Thus  at  the  very  moment  when  his  party  is  convulsed  by  dis¬ 
sension  and  difficulty  in  a  manner  unparalleled  since  the  Civil 
War,  Mr.  Eoosevelt  comes  out  of  the  wilderness  like  nothing 
so  much  as  a  god  out  of  a  machine.  Portune,  who  has  refused 
to  attach  herself  to  Mr.  Taft,  wms  never  truer  to  a  favourite,  and 
has  arranged  the  whole  American  stage  for  IMr.  Eoosevelt’s  con¬ 
venience.  What  will  he  do?  Can  he  save  the  Eepublican  Party? 
Will  he  prefer  to  stand  aside  and  let  it  break?  Or,  after  it  has 
suffered  misfortune  enough  to  induce  it  to  sweep  the  “old  gang" 
to  limbo  and  to  put  itself  in  Mr.  Eoosevelt’s  hands,  will  he  put 
himself  at  its  head  and  stand  once  more  for  the  Presidency? 
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And  if  he  does,  will  he  succeed?  A  year  hence  most  of  these 
questions  will  be  answered,  and  some  of  them  much  sooner. 
Whatever  Mr.  Roosevelt  may  choose  to  do,  it  is  certain  that  if  he 
lives  he  will  preoccupy  for  many  years  to  come  the  writers  of 
this  and  similar  chroniques.  He  remains  the  first  man  in  America. 
He  will  have  at  least  as  much  power  as  any  other  possible  man, 
whether  in  the  Republic  or  the  British  Empire,  to  influence  the 
whole  future  of  the  English-speaking  w'orld  and  to  mould  the 
character  of  Anglo-American  relations.  These  relations,  we 
repeat,  involve  by  far  the  greatest  question  in  international 
politics,  and  as  well  on  that  account  as  on  his  own  no  apology  is 
needed  for  devoting  to  the  “strenuous  pilgrim”  now  travelling 
from  Paris  to  London  via  Berlin  so  large  a  part  of  these  pages. 
His  greatest  defect,  perhaps,  is  the  range  of  his  interests  and  the 
excess  of  his  vigour.  He  tries  to  drive  all  his  omnibuses  abreast 
through  Temple  Bar ;  and  his  career  in  all  probability  will  gain 
incalculably  in  real  historic  value  if  he  learns  to  concentrate  upon 
one  constructive  purpose  at  a  time. 

Canada  and  the  Mother  Country. 

The  internal  affairs  of  the  British  Empire  as  a  whole  can  only  be 
dealt  with  upon  this  occasion  in  the  briefest  summary,  though  one 
never  returns  to  them  without  wishing  it  possible  to  keep  a  far  fuller 
record.  We  pass  naturally  to  the  question  of  Canada.  The  tariff 
compromise  between  Ottawa  and  Washington  is  in  itself  a  matter 
of  intense  satisfaction  to  all  sane  people.  But  it  means  the 
whittling  away  to  a  further  extent  in  the  absence  of  any  definite 
trade  policy  on  the  part  of  the  Alother  Country  of  the  commercial 
possibilities  of  Imperial  union.  Unless  some  definite  change  of 
our  fiscal  practice  is 'made  within  the  next  few  years  the  Great 
Dominion  will  become  for  all  practical  purposes  a  perfectly 
separate  State  owning  a  nominal  allegiance  to  the  King ;  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Mother  Country  by  some  bond  more  shadowy  than 
that  which  joins  foreign  nations  in  definite  alliance  with  each 
other ;  and  entertaining  in  the  practical  affairs  of  daily  life  more 
intimate  relations  with  other  countries  than  with  Great  Britain. 
Fiscal  hostilities  between  Canada  and  Germany  have  happily 
ceased.  Fiscal  hostilities  with  the  United  States  have  been  still 
more  happily  avoided.  But  matters  will  not  stop  there.  If  wo 
continue  to  reject  the  only  basis,  that  of  commercial  preference, 
upon  which  the  closer  partnership  of  the  members  of  the  Empin* 
can  be  brought  about,  there  will  be  established  in  the  not  distant 
future  a  close  fiscal  reciprocity  between  Canada  and  the  United 
States.  That  will  necessarily  be  followed  by  a  similar  treaty  with 
Germany ;  the  priceless  political  and  economic  advantages  that 
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preference  offered  when  Mr.  Chamberlain,  warned  by  experience 
first  urged  that  policy  seven  years  ago  will  be  lost ;  and  our  rela¬ 
tions  with  Canada  will  become  again  precisely  what  they  are  with 
any  foreign  market.  And  if  there  is  no  special  trading  connection, 
there  wdll  be  no  special  naval  connection,  and  no  effective  con¬ 
nection  of  any  kind.  If  rigid  free  traders  who  have  given  any 
thought  to  the  future  conditions  of  naval  power  like  that  prospect, 
some  of  us  can  only  wish  them  joy  of  their  creed.  They  have 
never  attempted  to  sketch  out  the  vestige  of  an  alternative  policy 
upon  which  a  closer  partnership  of  the  Empire  can  be  based  if 
preference  is  rejected.  Under  the  tariff  sy.stem  maintained  by 
Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  and  the  successive  majorities  he  has  led  since 
the  Liberal  Party  under  his  guidance  found  salvation  upon  the 
tariff  question,  the  material  condition  of  Canada  continues  to  be 
one  of  prosperity,  immense,  overflowing,  advancing  by  leaps  and 
bounds.  How'  far  matters  have  slipped  back  in  the  sphere  of 
Imperial  politics  may  be  judged  by  what  has  occurred  in  the  last 
f('w  days  in  the  Dominion  House  of  Commons. 

A  Disastrous  Declaration. 

Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  has  done  great  work ,  and  we  in  these  pages 
have  always  shown  the  fullest  recognition  of  that  fact  and  the 
most  scrupulous  consideration  for  the  racial  difficulties  by  which 
every  step  of  his  Imperial  policy  has  been  beset  in  the  past.  The 
last  step,  however,  is  decisively  retrograde.  Sir  Wilfrid  has 
declared  that  the  command  of  the  new  Canadian  Navy  shall  not 
be  vested  in  the  King  for  the  general  purposes  of  the  Empire,  but 
that  Canada  must  hold  herself  free  to  remain  at  peace,  even 
though  the  Mother  Country^  may’  be  at  war.  That  is  one  of  the 
most  significant  utterances  of  our  time  and  in  some  ways  one  of 
the  most  deplorable.  We  keep  the  seas.  We  guarantee,  what  no 
other  Power  on  earth  can  for  many  and  many  a  year  to  come, 
the  protection  of  Canadian  commerce.  We  do  that  and  do  it  very 
willingly  at  our  own  expense.  Yet  the  Dominion  announces  to 
foreign  nations  that  in  any  war  in  which  we  may  be  engaged 
the  Canadian  Navy  will  not  necessarily  be  ranged  with  the  rest 
of  the  King’s  ships.  The  necessity  of  putting  this  [wlicy  into  a 
specific  declaration  is  not  apparent ;  and  its  moral  effect  is  very 
far  from  good.  We  arc  pointing  out  the  tendency  disclosed  by 
this  episode,  not  exaggerating  its  immediate  importance.  As  we 
have  pointed  out  before,  the  Canadian  Navy  as  at  present  planned, 
though  it  may  be  a  strong  fighting  organisation  at  some  date 
bf'yond  the  range  of  practical  politics,  can  exert  no  influence  what¬ 
ever  upon  the  issue  of  a  struggle  in  the  North  Sea.  That  is 
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precisely  the  struggle  upon  which  not  only  the  existence  of  the 
Mother  Country  but  the  fate  of  the  whole  Empire  is  most  likely 
to  deixjnd.  Again  and  again  we  have  insisted  that  England,  for 
all  the  practical  pur^xises  of  the  biggest  naval  and  financial 
business  that  has  ever  yet  confronted  her,  stands  alone,  and  must 
depend  for  the  next  decade  solely  upon  herself.  Sir  Wilfrid 
Laurier  had  already  limited  Canadian  responsibility  by  the  manner 
in  which  he  had  decided  to  deal  with  the  naval  problem.  It  was 
the  less  necessary  to  injure  the  political  credit  of  the  Empire 
as  a  whole  and  the  whole  ideal  of  Imperial  unity  by  a  declaration 
that,  in  a  crisis  threatening  the  whole  existence  of  the  King’s 
dominions,  Canada  and  the  Mother  Country  may  not  be  found 
together.  It  is  hoped  on  both  sides  that  they  will  be  found 
together,  despite  the  saving  clause.  We  have  none  the  less 
another  warning  that  the  Imperial  tendency  of  ten  years  ago  has 
been  insensibly  reversed.  If  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  policy  remains 
suspended,  we  shall  presently  return  to  the  stagnation  tempered 
by  separation  which  prevailed  before  his  time.  The  ^lother 
Country  has  surrendered  again  to  the  policy  of  drift ;  and  we  are 
now  compelling  Canada  gradually  to  move  another  way.  Either 
we  have  to  come  closer  together  or  let  drift  carry  us  out  of  signal¬ 
ling  distance.  There  is  no  middle  choice. 


The  Labour  Triumph  in  Australia. 

Evidently  Australia  has  learned  not  to  love  coalitions.  Contrary 
to  recent  anticipation,  though  not  to  earlier  prophecy,  the  Com¬ 
monwealth  elections  have  resulted  in  the  utter  defeat  of  Mr. 
Deakin  and  the  Eusionist  Ministry,  and  the  Labour  Party  has 
swept  the  polls.  iNIr.  E’isher  has  already  formed  a  Government 
Backed  by  a  majority  in  both  Houses ;  and  this  remarkable  situa¬ 
tion  excites  even  among  moderates  no  such  alarm  as  might  easily 
be  imagined  by  those  who  think  that  the  party  labels  w  ith  which 
we  are  familiar  carry  the  same  significance  at  the  Antipodes. 
Labour  there  as  here  is  the  most  advanced  party,  but  otherwise 
the  difference  is  immense.  Telegrams  of  congratulation  W’ere 
despatched  from  the  House  of  Commons  by  Mr.  Keir  Hardie 
and  his  friends  to  Air.  Eisher  and  his  party.  There  is  a  diverting 
side  to  these  fraternal  greetings.  The  Australian  Labour  Party  is 
a  singular  but  very  potent  mixture  of  moderate  Socialism  and 
extreme  patriotism.  It  is  probably  the  most  thoroughgoing  pro¬ 
tectionist  party  in  the  world,  and  it  is  one  of  the  most  intensely 
nationalist  parties  in  the  Empire.  In  a  phrase  which  may  be 
adapted  from  Canadian  politics,  its  motto  is  “Australia  first,’’ 
and  the  motto  is  sincere,  though  it  may  not  be  always  wisely 
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interpreted.  Mr.  Fisher’s  party,  oddly  enough,  is  in  favour  of 
that  steady  process  of  strengthening  the  central  Government  at 
the  expense  of  the  provincial  States,  which  has  been  carried  out 
by  the  more  Conservative  of  the  two  historic  parties  in  the 
United  States.  Finally,  the  Labour  Party  is  in  favour  of 
developing  defensive  force  to  the  utmost  and  is  committed  to 
Lord  Kitchener’s  great  scheme  of  military  training.  From  this 
it  will  be  seen  that,  were  our  Socialists  in  any  wise  like  minded 
with  their  comrades  in  the  Commonwealth ,  there  would  be  a  much 
firmer  basis  for  hope  in  the  future  of  this  island  and  of  the 
Empire.  The  “Fusionists  ”  were  fused  in  name  but  not  in  spirit, 
and  if  anything  could  compact  them  into  a  thoroughly  united 
force,  adversity  will  do  the  business.  Many  anti- Socialists  in 
Australia  are  convinced  that  nothing  could  be  better  for  the  sound 
organisation  of  politics  in  the  Commonwealth  than  for  definite 
responsibility  to  be  thrust  upon  the  shoulders  of  a  Labour  Govern¬ 
ment  supported  by  majorities  in  both  chambers.  The  recent 
elections  showed  for  the  first  time  since  the  Commonw'ealth  was 
created  a  clear  struggle  between  two  parties  ;  and  it  may  be  hoped 
that  the  result  of  the  polls  will  put  a  definite  end  to  the  era  of 
shifting  combinations  between  discordant  groups.  No  Imperialist 
can  refer  to  Mr.  Deakin  without  a  tribute  of  regret.  His  oppo¬ 
nents  charge  him  with  a  fatal  instability  of  practical  purpose. 
They  compare  him  with  Lord  Eosebery.  But  even  they  admit  the 
attractiveness  of  his  character  as  much  as  they  admire  the 
brilliancy  of  his  gifts.  He  has  been  for  twenty  years  a  far-sighted 
and  eloquent  apostle  of  the  Imperial  idea,  and  he  is  with  the  one 
inevitable  exception — though  in  a  far  more  impulsive  and 
abundant  style — the  greatest  orator  in  the  Empire.  Australia  as 
much  as  any  community  in  the  world  needs  the  utmost  exertion 
of  any  .statesman  who  is  able  to  render  her  signal  service,  and  it 
is  impossible  to  believe  that  his  national  leadership  is  finally 
extinguished.  The  Labour  Government  in  Australia  possesses, 
as  we  have  shown,  considerable  credentials.  Is  there  nothing  to 
be  learned  from  it  even  in  respect  of  national  defence  by  Mr.  Iveir 
Hardie,  Mr.  Barnes,  and  their  associates?  Our  Labour  Party 
represents  an  incongruous  combination  of  the  economics  of 
Marxism  with  the  politics  of  its  opposite,  Manchesterism ;  and 
sooner  or  later  national  defence,  on  which  Labour  in  the  Common¬ 
wealth  is  sound,  will  prove  to  be  the  rock  that  our  Socialists  and 
semi-Socialists  wall  split  on. 

On  the  Eve  of  the  French  General  Election. 

In  French  appeals  to  the  constituencies  the  unexpected  has 
almost  ceased  to  happen,  and  the  General  Election  about  to  take 
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place  when  these  lines  are  written  is  not  thought  likely  to  make 
any  marked  cdiange  in  the  representation  of  the  Eepublic. 
Surprises  are  possible,  but  no  shrewd  observer  has  prophesied 
them.  Four  years  ago  M.  Clemenceau  “made”  the  elections 
with  triumphant  success  and  established  the  Eadical-Socialists  in 
power.  They  are  so  likely  to  maintain  it  that  the  electoral  struggle 
has  been  the  flattest  since  the  war.  Even  the  Duez  affair,  with 
its  painful  proofs  of  scandalous  corruption  and  mismanagement 
in  the  liquidation  of  Church  property,  has  excited  passing  cynicism 
rather  than  active  condemnation.  There  is  an  atmosphere  of 
disbelief,  disillusionment,  and  discontent,  but  no  relatively 
reactionary  INIinistry  is  desired,  and  there  is  no  evidence  of  any 
adequate  desire  to  replace  M.  Briand  by  ]M.  Combes,  any  more 
than  there  was  to  kill  King  Charles  in  order  to  make  James  a  king. 
The  solid  strength  of  the  Eadical-Socialists  in  France  has  resided 
hitherto  in  their  incorrigible  conservatism.  They  have  been 
perilously  prodigal,  like  all  democratic  Governments.  In  four 
years  they  have  raised  the  National  Debt  from  something  over 
a  colossal  Tl, 200 ,000, 000  to  the  still  more  stupendous  figure  of 
11,400,000,000,  and  there  is  no  very  tangible  improvement  to 
show  for  the  money.  But  the  Chamber,  in  the  eyes  of  the  quiet 
man  across  the  Channel,  has  compensated  for  financial  extrava¬ 
gance  by  legislative  inertia.  The  Eadical-Socialists,  by  a  new 
tariff,  have  maintained  and  stiffened  Protection,  which  is  a  firmer 
foundation  of  French  life  than  even  of  American.  For  the  rest, 
nothing  important  has  been  put  on  the  Statute  Book,  except  the 
Old  Age  Pensions  Act  promised  years  before  it  was  realised.  We 
must  dismiss  the  fondest  of  our  fixed  ideas  about  the  Third 
Eepublic.  Society  under  that  regime  is  like  every  other  agricul¬ 
tural  society.  Conservative  to  the  heart,  and  it  is  England, 
formerly  regarding  itself  as  the  unique  pattern  of  sobriety  and 
stability,  which  has  become  a  community  more  exposed  to  sweep¬ 
ing  and  revolutionary  change  than  any  country  on  the  Continent. 

M.  Briand’s  Programme. 

From  the  fjersonal  point  of  view,  M.  Briand  has  no  competitor. 
His  self-command,  supple  resource,  and  cool  and  lucid  persuasive¬ 
ness  have  secured  for  him  an  influence  which  seems  yet  very  far 
from  having  reached  its  zenith.  As  a  sequel  to  the  separation,  he 
is  making  a  steady  effort  to  eliminate  fanatical  anti-clericalism 
from  French  politics.  Ten  years  ago  he  was  the  trenchant 
extremist  who  advocated  the  general  strike.  Now  this  nominal 
Socialist  is  sworn  to  repress  disorder  and  to  promote  social  progress 
more  or  less  upon  principles  which  have  long  been  common  to 
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the  programmes  of  both  political  parties  in  this  country, 

A  great  Parliamentarian  and  in  his  whole  temperament  and 
intellect  a  statesman,  no  career  under  the  Third  Republic 
has  suggested  more  reasons  for  hopefulness  in  the  future 
of  France.  In  his  chief  electioneering  address,  M.  Briand 
proposes  to  return  not  merely  to  the  scrutin  de  Uste,  but 
to  a  system  of  huge  constituencies,  involving  perhaps  the 
grouping  of  more  than  one  department  in  a  single  electoral 
area.  It  is  somewhat  as  though  it  were  proposed  in  this  country 
to  abolish  single-chamber  divisions,  so  that  an  average  country,  for 
instance,  might  vote  as  a  great  unit  upon  the  whole  list  of  its 
members.  The  system  would  have  some  advantages.  It  would 
relieve  deputies  to  a  certain  extent  from  the  interested  pressure  of 
their  constituents  in  the  present  parochial  areas.  Upon  the  other 
hand,  it  would  blot  out  over  wide  regions  the  representation  of 
minorities.  Some  form  of  proportional  representation  would  have 
to  be  adopted  if  the  results  of  the  now  electoral  method  were  to 
be  good.  It  is  unnecessary  to  go  further  at  present  in  the  discus¬ 
sion  of  a  singular  scheme  certain  to  be  modified  before  it  can  be 
put  into  legislative  form.  If  it  is  submitted  to  the  new  Chamber, 
it  will  form  an  ideal  subject  for  extensive  debate.  The  real  diffi¬ 
culties  of  the  French  situation  will  develop  when  the  electoral 
proix)sals  are  cleared  out  of  the  way  as  effectually  as  the  question 
of  anti-clericalism.  The  real  chance  of  the  moderate  Republicans 
wdll  come  in  France  when  problems  of  social  reform  are  raised  in 
the  determined  spirit  with  which,  under  different  forms,  England 
and  Germany  are  equally  familiar.  Nor  must  we  argue  as  though 
disarmament  had  already  been  brought  about  on  the  Continent, 
and  M.  Clemenceau  and  ]\I.  Delcasse  had  alike  disappeared  from 
the  scene.  They  are  quiescent,  but  they  are  there. 

King:  Ferdinand  at  Constantinople. 

It  would  require  something  like  the  intimate  and  complicated 
knowledge  of  the  late  Sir  William  White  to  take  a  sure  view  of 
what  is  happening  in  connection  with  the  Balkan  problem.  The 
detente  between  Vienna  and  St.  Petersburg  seems,  so  far  as  meets 
the  outer  eye,  to  be  an  exchange  of  ordinary  civilities  and  to 
involve  nothing  in  the  shape  of  a  cordial  rapprochement .  It  has 
nevertheless  been  follow^ed  by  a  process  of  setting  to  partners 
most  interesting  to  watch,  though  it  may  mean  no  more  than  a 
demonstration  of  the  fact  that  the  Great  Powers  are  agreed  to 
prevent  war  among  the  smaller  States.  The  mutual  declarations 
of  mild  and  tentative  goodwill  on  the  part  of  Count  Aehrenthal 
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I  and  M.  Isvolsky  proved  when  published  to  follow  the  lines  antici- 
i  pated  two  months  ago  when  the  subject  was  last  touched  in  these 
I  pages.  We  are  to  understand  that  the  two  Powers  have  not  con¬ 
i'  eluded  and  do  not  contemplate  any  special  agreement  on  the  lines 
’  of  the  Miirzstcg  programme  or  in  the  spirit  of  the  old  Balkan 
j  compromise  of  1897.  The  status  quo  is  indeed  to  be  respected 
r  as  before  Count  Aebrenthal’s  famous  coup.  Every  legitimate 
!  support  is  to  be  given  to  the  reformed  regime  in  Turkey.  The  two 
^  Powers,  with  a  studied  air  of  cautious  courtesy,  publicly  acknow- 
f  ledge  'themselves  to  be  once  more  on  speaking  terms.  These 
‘  somewhat  abstract  sentiments  gave  rise  to  no  comment  more 
illuminating  and  exciting  than  the  renewal  of  constrained  attacks 
I  in  the  German  Press  upon  jM.  Isvolsky's  good  faith.  But  the  sub¬ 
sequent  incidents  were  a  noticeable  and  even  dramatic  suggestion 
i  that  the  obstinate  mistrust  of  Russia  by  the  strongest  section  of  the 
Young  Turks  has  given  place  to  more  modern  and  reasonable  views. 
For  all  the  purposes  of  politics  in  the  calculable  future,  Constanti¬ 
nople  is  as  safe  from  the  Tsar  as  from  the  Ylikado,  and  if  the  Y^oung 
Turks  reckoned  rightly  with  the  changes  of  very  recent  years  in 
the  international  situation,  they  might  find  in  Russia  their  firmest 
[  guarantee.  Upon  the  new  scene  King  Ferdinand,  with  his  usual 
enterprising  sense  of  movement,  was  the  first  to  enter.  The  new- 
i  made  monarch  of  the  Bulgars  was  the  guest  of  the  Tsar  at  the 
f  beginning  of  March,  and  the  visit  to  St.  Petersburg  was  then, 
t  it  will  be  remembered,  the  occasion  of  declarations  marked  by 
something  more  than  a  conventional  accent.  Nicholas  IT.  ex- 
'  pressed  the  firm  conviction  that  “independent  Bulgaria  will  be  a 
new  and  solid  guarantee  of  peace.”  King  Ferdinand  replied  that 
the  Bulgarian  people  attached  the  greatest  value  to  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  the  peace,  the  harmony,  and  the  order  required  for 
successful  self-development  at  all  points.  The  Russian  Govern¬ 
ment  published  a  note  emphasising  its  sympathy  with  Bulgarian 
economic  progress,  and  asserting  that  “Russia  and  Bulgaria  are 
interested  to  the  very  greatest  extent  in  consolidating  the  amicable 
relations  of  Bulgaria  and  Turkey.” 

King  Peter  Follows. 

The  next  episode  was  the  journey  of  the  Bulgarian  Sovereigns 
to  Constantinople  as  the  guests  of  Mohammed  V.  They  were 
received  with  every  distinction.  At  the  gala  dinner  no  toasts 
were  exchanged  for  the  reason,  as  is  reported,  that  the  Sultan 
does  not  talk  French  with  confidence,  and  if  he  had  spoken  in 
Turkish,  King  Ferdinand  w’ould  have  had  to  respond  in  Bulgar. 
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By  agreement,  however,  was  published  an  excellent  and  states¬ 
manlike  note  announcing  the  resolution  of  the  two  States  to 
live  in  more  intimate  and  helpful  relations  of  neighbourly 
friendship.  In  the  meantime,  a  similar  progress  from  the 
Danube  to  the  Neva  and  the  Bosphorus  had  been  commenced  by  ^ 
King  Peter.  Another  significant  little  Eussian  note  extolled 
the  importance  of  fortifying  good  relations  between  Servia  and 
Turkey  no  less  than  Bulgaria.  King  Peter,  in  his  turn,  passed 
onto  Constantinople,  and  was  received  with  every  consideration. 
There  is  no  need  to  speculate  too  elaborately  upon  these  events. 
Only  the  test  of  time  in  the  next  year  or  two  can  show  what 
they  are  worth,  but  they  have  burnished  the  prestige  of  the  new 
Ottoman  regime ;  they  may  help  to  improve  the  attitude  of  the 
Young  Turks  towards  all  the  Slav  races ;  and  they  have  encour¬ 
aged  the  perhaps  wholesome  ajiathy  on  international  affairs  which 
now  prevails  more  or  less  throughout  Europe.  The  psychology 
of  diplomacy  is  as  mutable  as  the  moods  of  stockbrokers;  but 
mankind,  snatching  at  any  belief  likely  to  relieve  its  apprehen¬ 
sions,  is  inclined  to  expect  a  pause  in  the  Eastern  question. 

Russia,  Germany  and  the  North  Sea. 

Were  space  and  time  inexhaustible,  other  matters  would 
extend  this  record  indefinitely.  In  Eussia  the  Duma  feels  once 
more  that  it  exists  on  sufferance.  M.  Homiakoff'  has  been  driven 
from  the  chair  by  the  indifference  of  the  Government  in  face  of 
the  unbridled  violence  of  the  reactionaries.  ^I.  Guchkoff, 
however,  calmest  and  steadiest,  in  our  view,  of  all  Eussian  Parlia¬ 
mentarians,  has  accepted  the  Presidency  of  the  Chamber,  and 
in  his  new  capacity  the  Octobrist  leader  has  rightly  declared  for 
the  German  rather  than  the  British  model  of  Parliamentary 
institutions — that  is,  for  a  representative  system  subject  to  a 
strong  and  paramount  Monarchical  executive.  That  is  what 
Eussia  needs  at  this  stage  more  than  government  by  discussion. 
The  personal  power  of  the  Tsar  at  this  moment  stands  higher 
than  at  any  time  since  the  Manchurian  campaign ;  but  it  is  none 
the  less  clear  to  those  of  us,  like  the  present  writer,  wEo  have 
alw^ays  taken  a  very  restrained  view  of  present  constitutional  possi¬ 
bilities  in  Eussia  ,  that  it  is  high  time  for  the  Crowm  to  be  on  its 
guard  against  its  own  success.  Another  step  backwards  would  be 
a  step  too  far.  The  fact  is  that  German  political  development 
absolutely  governs  the  development  of  Eussian.  Nothing  in  the 
politics  of  the  w'orld  just  now  is  more  impressive  than  the  German 
Emperor’s  new  phase.  He  has  suppressed  his  oratory,  but  he 
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has  quietly  asserted  his  personal  mastery  of  the  State.  Herr  von 
Bethman-Hollweg  is  more  simply  his  chief  secretary  than  was 
ever  Prince  Biilow.  The  great  Socialist  meetings  in  Berlin  will 
only  modify  the  Prussian  franchise  in  a  manner  establishing 
middle-class  predominance  upon  a  broader  basis.  More  and  more 
are  we  in  this  country  compelled  to  realise  that  the  strength  of 
the  Conservative  forces  in  the  German  Empire  is  in  fact  enormous. 
In  all  Imperial  affairs  continuity  of  policy  on  the  part  of  our 
chief  competitors  is  complete ,  and  while  we  still  madly  delay  the 
unflinching  adoption  of  the  new’  naval  standard  of  two  keels  to 
one,  it  remains  perfectly  possible  that  Germany  in  any  crisis 
of  peril  tw’o  years  hence  may  put  seventeen  Dreadnoughts  to 
sea  against  twenty  of  ours. 


J.  L,  Garvin. 


WHY  RUSSIA  WENT  TO  WAR  WITH  JAPAN. 


The  Story  of  the  Yalu  Concession. 

The  following  pages  offer  a  priceless  contribution  to  the  history 
of  the  paramount  political  issues  of  the  times  in  which  we  live. 
They  bring  before  us,  as  in  a  series  of  cinematographic  views,  a 
fragment  of  the  recent  past  whole  and  unbroken,  with  occasional 
lightning  flashes  on  the  workings  of  human  w'ill  and  conscience 
and  on  the  cross-play  of  mean  purpose,  noble  striving,  and 
disastrous  achievement. 

The  causes  which  led  to  the  sanguinary  conflict  between  Russia 
and  Japan  w'ere  many.  Without  doubt  the  main  cause  was  the  1 
existence  of  two  governing  bodies  in  Russia,  the  official  and  the  I 
non-official.  The  latter  w'as  composed  of  the  triumvirate;  j 
MM.  Bezobrazoff,  Abazza,  and  Van  Larlarsky,  whose  associates 
and  agents  included  men  of  the  calibre  of  Alexeyeff.  M.  Bezo¬ 
brazoff  is  an  ex-officer  of  the  cavalier  guards,  a  man  of  spotless 
honour,  ill-balanced  mental  faculties — in  which  a  strong  imagina¬ 
tion  predominates — and  a  morbid  hankering  after  fads.  M.  Van 
Larlarsky  may  be  described  as  a  keen  man  of  business,  eager  to 
turn  an  honest  penny,  and  ever  on  the  look-out  for  an  opening, 
especially  if  it  took  the  form  of  a  lucrative  concession.  It  was  he 
who  got  together  the  Y'alu  Timber  Company,  which  was  the 
proximate  cause  of  the  Russo-Japanese  War,  and  it  is  he  who  in 
the  following  pages  tells  the  thrilling  story  of  how  Russian  in¬ 
terests  in  Corea  w^ere  first  created,  how  they  were  to  be  fostered 
and  extended,  and  how  the  prosaic  business  of  money-making 
was  to  be  dexterously  combined  with  the  arduous  w^ork  of  Empire- 
building. 

The  plan  failed  because  the  unofficial  Russian  Government 
hugged  the  delusion  that  peace  and  war  depended  solely  on  its 
own  capricious  wdll  irrespective  of  its  deliberate  acts.  And  when 
the  catastrophe  overtook  the  Russian  nation,  the  man  who  had 
been  instrumental  in  bringing  it  on,  M.  Van  Larlarsky,  wrote 
this  outspoken  narrative  for  the  purpose  of  exculpating  himself 
and  the  principal  personages  who  were  associated  wdth  him  in  the 
Y’alu  transaction.  It  is  of  inestimable  importance  to  contemporary- 
history.  The  footnotes  are  the  author’s  unless  otherwise  stated. 
Such  references  as  “No.  1,”  “No.  2,”  &c.,  are  to  documents  which 
are  not  yet  destined  to  see  the  light. 

Sanguinary  wars  with  Turkey  were  the  inevitable  conse- 
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quence  of  Russia’.s  strenuous  endeavour  to  secure  an  issue  to  the 
ice-free  sea.  Unhappily,  the  outcome  of  those  encounters  was 
first  the  Treaty  of  Paris  and  a  quarter  of  a  century  later  the 
Congress  of  Berlin,  which  wound  up  for  a  long  time,  if  not  for 
always,  Russia’s  political  tasks  in  the  Near  East. 

In  Asia,  however,  Russia  pushed  on  eastwards  with  elemental 
force,  incorporating  one  after  another  the  realms  of  various  Khans 
and  the  lands  of  the  semi-independent  descendants  of  the  Mongols. 

The  chieftains  of  doughty  volunteer  bands,  who  cost  nothing 
to  the  State ,  taking  advantage  of  the  weakness  of  the  native  rulers 
and  the  sparseness  of  the  population  of  Siberia ,  pressed  onwards 
at  the  head  of  their  cohorts  until  they  reached  the  shores  of  the 
Pacific  Ocean.  They  then  crossed  over  the  Behring  Straits  and 
conquered  the  American  shore.  And  there  was  a  time  when 
Russian  men  of  commerce  extended  the  field  of  their  influence  to 
San  Francisco.  In  the  reign  of  Peter  the  Great  Okhotsk  was 
founded.  The  aloofness  and  inertness  of  China  helped  Russia  to 
possess  herself  without  strenuous  exertions  of  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Amoor  and  to  found  Nikolayeffsk.  In  the  year  1860,  the 
bay  was  occupied  on  which  Vladivostok  was  subsequently  built, 
and  in  this  way  Russia  came  by  the  best  port  on  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
The  annexation  of  the  rich  region  of  Southern  Ussuri  brought 
Russia  into  contact  with  the  frontiers  of  Corea  and  Manchuria 
and  forced  attention  to  the  extremely  backward  state  of  our 
Imperial  defences,  in  case  we  were  called  on  to  defend  these  new 
possessions  against  hostile  attack. 

The  lack  of  communications  and  the  remoteness  of  her  Pacific 
borderland  from  Russia  was  a  source  of  intense  worry  to  the 
Government.  The  General  Governor  and  the  Governors  in  their 
reports  to  his  Majesty  were  continually  emphasising  our  weakness 
in  the  Far  East  and  the  insecurity  of  our  line  of  communications 
along  the  Amoor  river,  parallel  to  which  ran  our  frontier  with 
China.  These  warnings  were  uttered  in  case  we  should  have  to 
defend  the  Ussuri  region  by  force  of  arms.  Already  in  the  ’fifties 
of  the  nineteenth  century  railway  schemes  cropped  up  for  joining 
the  Urals  with  Vladivostok.  This  plan  was  realised  in  the  reign 
of  the  Emperor  Alexander  III.,  and  on  May  19/31st,  1891,  at 
Vladivostok,  in  presence  of  the  Grand  Duke  Czarevitch,  the 
present  happily  reigning  Emperor  Nicholas  II.,  the  foundation 
was  laid  of  the  Ussuri  line,  which  was  the  first  link  of  the  great 
Siberian  railroad. 

From  the  days  of  the  revolution  effected  by  the  Mikado 
Matsuhito,  the  present  transformer  of  the  land  of  the  rising  sun, 
say,  from  the  beginning  of  the  “Meidji  ”  era,  dates  the  appearance 
of  the  Far  Eastern  scene  of  a  serious  rival  to  Russia  in  the  person 
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of  Japan.  The  building  of  the  Siberian  railway,  which  was  bound 
to  strengthen  our  position  on  our  far  distant  border,  could  not  fail 
to  rouse  attention  in  Japan,  who  had  long  been  striving  to  gain  a 
footing  on  the  continent  of  Asia.  China’s  weakness  encouraged 
the  hope  that  she  could  possess  herself  without  difficulty  of  this; 
wealthy  land,  and  the  chief  impediment  to  be  encountered  on 
this  route  would  be  Russia.  Haste  was  needed,  if  the  Siberian 
railway  was  to  be  finished  before  the  possible  rupture  with  Japan, 
and,  in  effect,  thanks  to  the  energy  of  M.  Witte,  who  had  taken 
over  the  portfolio  of  Finance  Minister  in  1892,  the  work  went 
briskly  forward.  Meanwhile,  on  October  20th  and  November  1st, 
1894,  the  Emperor  Nicholas  II.  ascended  the  throne. 

In  order  to  gain  time,  sections  of  the  railway  were  begun  simul¬ 
taneously  at  different  points.  Surveys  on  the  northern  bank  of 
the  river  Amoor  in  the  years  1894-5  revealed  technical  difficulties 
necessitating  a  heavy  outlay  in  carrying  the  line  over  the  wild 
taiga. ^  At  that  time  Prince  Lobanoff  Rostoffsky  was  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs,^  and  the  clouds  gathering  in  the  Far  East 
attracted  the  notice  of  this  gifted  statesman.  Japan  had  to  make 
haste  while  Russia  was  still  unprepared  for  the  conflict.  And  in 
1895  she  declared  w’ar  against  China,  swiftly  seized  Port  Arthur 
and  the  Peninsula  of  Liaotung  and  obtained  a  firm  hold  on  the 
continent  of  Asia,  and  all  this  without  waiting  for  the  great 
Siberian  railway  to  be  finished. 

But  Prince  Lobanoff,  with  the  co-operation  of  Germany  and 
France,  managed  to  deprive  Japan  of  the  fruits  of  her  victories 
and  change  the  terms  of  the  Treaty  of  Shimonoseki.®  Japan  was 
forced  to  give  back  Port  Arthur  to  China  and  to  content  herself 
with  the  island  of  Formosa  and  a  war  indemnity.  Our  then 
friends,  the  French  allies,  made  it  possible  for  M.  Witte  to  float 
in  Paris  the  Chinese  4  per  cent,  loan  of  400  million  francs,  guaran¬ 
teed  by  the  Russian  Government.  In  this  manner  China,  thanks 
to  Russia,  w^as  enabled  to  pay  the  indemnity  to  Japan,  who  devoted 
it  exclusively  to  armaments  and  to  the  increase  of  her  sea  and 
land  forces.  M.  Witte  conceived  the  idea  of  making  capital  out 
of  this  service  rendered  by  Russia,  now  China’s  saviour,  and  it 
came  to  him  that  Russia  might  occupy  a  preponderant  position 
in  the  Celestial  Empire,  not  by  force  of  bayonets,  but  by  dint  of 
combinations  of  a  financial  and  economic  nature.  With  this 
object  in  view,  the  Russo-Chinese  Bank  was  founded  on 
December  10/22nd,  1895,  with  the  co-operation  of  the  Director 

(1)  Virginal  forests  in  Siberia. — (Translator’s  note.) 

(2)  From  February  26th  (March  10th),  1895,  to  August  18th /30th,  1896. 

(3)  In  virtue  of  which  China  ceded  Port  Arthur  and  the  Peninsula  of 
Liaotung  to  Japan,  April  5th/ 17th,  1895. 
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of  the  International  Bank,  Eothstein,  who  was  favoured  by 
Rothschild. 

Japan’s  gaze  had  long  been  riveted  on  Corea.  In  possession 
of  that  country  Japan  would  become  a  Continental  Power,  and 
would  be  in  next  neighbourhood  to  the  Ussuri  region.  And  to 
Russia  this  would  be  highly  detrimental.  That  is  why  an  agree¬ 
ment  was  come  to  on  May  2/ 14th,  1896,  between  Eussia  and 
Japan,  recognising  the  independence  of  Corea,  which  thus  became 
a  political  buffer  between  these  two  Powers. 

May,  1896 — the  month  of  the  sacred  coronation — was  an  im¬ 
portant  historical  moment.  Corea  petitioned  for  the  protection 
of  Russia,  but  her  suit  was  denied.  Japan  sought  for  an  alliance, 
but  she  was  wrongly  considered.^  And  finally  Li  Hung  Chang 
brought  assurances  of  the  perpetual  friendship  and  gratitude  of  the 
Bogdykhan.  The  Eussian  Government  deemed  it  more  profitable 
to  make  up  to  China  and  to  expedite  the  building  of  the  railway.  In 
consideration  for  a  big  “encouragement,”  with  the  assistance  of 
Li  Hung  Chang,  Eussia  received  from  China  the  right  of  straight¬ 
ening  the  great  Siberian  railway  and  carrying  it  through 
Manchuria  from  the  station  Pogranitchnaya  to  Harbin  and 
Vladivostok. 

The  Eusso-Chinese  Bank  became  the  founder  of  the  Chinese 
Eastern  Eailway  Company,  the  statutes  of  which  were  ratified 
on  December  4/16th,  1896.  This  Company  received  from  the 
Pekin  Government  the  concession  for  the  construction  of  the  line, 
on  condition  that  after  the  lapse  of  eighty  years  the  railway, 
together  with  all  its  belongings,  should  pass  gratuitously  into  the 
possession  of  China,  who  also  reserved  to  herself  the  right  of 
buying  it  in  thirty-six  years.  History  will  appreciate  the  full 
significance  of  the  “  new  course  ”  which  w^as  struck  out  from  that 
moment  by  Eussia,  who  lost  her  gifted  diplomatist.  Prince 
Lobanoff  Eostoffsky,  on  August  18/30th,  1896. 

In  that  same  year  the  Grand  Duke  Alexander  Mikhailovitch 
presented  a  long  memorandum  setting  forth  the  urgent  need  of 
creating  a  powerful  navy  in  the  waters  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  on 
the  ground  that  unless  we  held  command  of  the  sea  w’e  could  not 
hope  to  continue  in  the  tranquil  and  lasting  possession  of  the 
Siberian  railway  to  the  ocean.  In  this  document  is  was  pointed 
out  that  in  the  year  1906  Japan’s  naval  preparations  would, 
according  to  the  programme  drawn  up,  be  completed  ;  that  it  was 
manifest  that  she  wms  making  ready  to  wage  war  against  Eussia, 
and  that  by  1903  we  ought  to  he  in  a  condition  to  meet  every 
emergency.  In  the  highest  naval  spheres  this  expose  failed  to 

(1)  In  the  Russian  MS.  a  couple  of  words,  probably  French,  are  illegible. — 
(Translator’s  note.) 
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evoke  a  sympathetic  response.  .  .  .  Unhappily  the  events  of  the  t 
year  1901  confirmed  these  forecasts,  and  Japan’s  onslaught  *  ( 

(January  27th,  1904)  found  our  navy  inferior  to  that  of  the  eneniv  1 

and  wholly  unequipped  for  a  serious  struggle.  ’  < 

On  January  l/13th,  1897,  Count  M.  Muravieff  was  appointed 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs.  And  from  this  time  onward, 

M.  Witte,  who  held  in  hfs  hands  two  potent  levers  in  the  shape 
of  the  Russo-Chinese  Bank  and  the  Eastern  Chinese  Railway 
Company,  wielded  an  enormous  influence  on  our  Far  Eastern 
affairs.  Not  a  single  step  of  State  importance  was  decided  upon 
without  his  participation,  and  from  the  date  of  Prince  Lobanoff’s 
decease  onward  the  person  morally  answ'erable  for  all  Govern¬ 
mental  measures  in  the  extrerhe  Orient  is  without  doubt  M.  Witte. 
Whether  it  was  right  to  build  the  Great  Siberian  Railway  on 
money  pressed  out  of  the  nation  by  turning  the  screw  of  indirect 
taxation ;  whether  it  w’as  meet  to  spend  400  million  roubles  ^  on 
the  construction  of  a  railway  through  foreign  territory ;  whether 
it  was  justifiable  to  launch  out  upon  a  course  of  active  policy  in 
the  Far  East  without  first  seeing  that  this  policy  was  properly 
adjusted  to  the  means  at  Russia’s  disposal,  history  had  best  be 
left  to  decide. 

During  the  period  that  witnessed  the  realisation  of  the  far- 
reaching  financial  reforms — the  establishment  of  a  gold  standard, 
for  instance,  the  introduction  of  the  State  monopoly  of  alcohol, 
the  purchase  of  the  railways  by  the  State,  the  conversions,  &c.— 
i\r.  Witte  had  faith  in  his  star,  and  the  impossible  grew  feasible 
in  his  eyes.  Jf  ruthless  death  had  not  carried  off  Prince  Lobanoff 
Rostoffsky,  we  might  now  be  the  allies  of  Japan  and  peacefully 
enjoying  the  fruits  of  our  colossal  outlay  on  the  Siberian  trunk 
line.  But  alas !  probably  neither  Count  Muravieff  nor  Count 
Tjamsdorff  was  able  to  sympathise  with  the  grandiose  diplomatic  ; 
combinations  imagined  by  the  late  Prince.  The  shoulders  of 
M.  Witte  were  not  brawny  enough  for  this  burden  ;  nor  should 
the  fact  be  blinked  that  the  direction  of  our  Far  Eastern  policy 
was  not  confided  to  him  but  was  seized  by  himself  wilfully,  or  I 
say,  rather,  usurped. 

M.  Witte,  in  spite  of  the  new  arrangement  with  Japan  about  ^ 
the  independence  of  Corea  considered  it  impossible  to  leave  this 
country  wholly  in  the  power  of  Japan.  Having  estimated  aright 
the  immense  worth  of  Corea’s  independence  for  our  Pacific  posses¬ 
sions,  he  founded  on  December  5/17th,  1897,  the  Russo-Chinese 
Bank  and  appointed  a  Russian  financial  agent  to  the  Emperor  of 
Corea.  Shortly  afterwards,  in  compliance  with  the  request  of 

(1)  Over  40  millions  sterling. — (Translator’s  note.) 

(2)  The  second.  May  28th  (June  9th),  1896. 
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the  Corean  Emperor,  Russian  instructors — ofificers  and  non¬ 
commissioned  officers — were  despatched  to  train  the  Corean 
troops.  In  this  way  w'e  evinced  a  desire  to  bring  Corea  under 
our  influence.  This  endeavour  could  not  fail  to  provoke  a  diplo¬ 
matic  exchange  of  notes,  which  led  to  the  recall  of  our  financial 
agent  and  military  instructors  from  Seoul.  The  fact  was  that 
Count  Muravieff  was  utterly  unacquainted  with  the  East,  unable 
to  gauge  the  worth  of  Corea  to  Russia  in  her  future  struggle  with 
Japan.  Hence  his  eagerness  to  yield  to  her  all  along  the  line 
rather  than  “arouse  Japan  against  Russia.”  In  this  way  he  hoped 
to  avert  war.  But  from  the  days  of  the  Shimonoseki  Treaty,  war 
with  Russia  had  become  the  national  dream  of  Japan,  w’ho  set 
about  preparing  for  it  with  the  perseverance  and  passion  of  a 
Malay  tribe. 

It  was  resolved  to  abstain  from  all  overt  acts  in  Corea  until 
the  Great  Siberian  Railway  was  completed. 

II 

Towards  the  end  of  the  year  1897  N.  G.  Matyunin  was  appointed 
to  be  our  diplomatic  representative  at  Seoul.  He  had  served  in 
tbe  Ussuri  region  for  over  a  quarter  of  a  century,  was  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  Corea ,  and  was  keenly  aware  of  the  backwardness 
of  our  position  in  the  Far  East.  In  the  year  1896  the  Emi>eror 
of  Corea  solicited  the  protection  of  Russia,  and,  owing  to  that 
circumstance,  a  Russian  subject,  the  Vladivostok  merchant,  Y.  I. 
Briner,  managed  to  obtain  a  concession  ^  for  the  exclusive  right 
of  hewing  timber  in  the  basin  of  the  rivers  Tiumen  and  Yalu. 
This  concession  obliged  Briner  to  found  a  Russian  company  and 
to  engage  a  Russian  forester,  and  it  bestowed  the  possibility  of 
practically  making  ourselves^  at  home  in  Northern  Corea. 

But  in  consequence  of  the  change  in  our  policy  and  the  with¬ 
drawal  of  our  financial  agent  at  Seoul ,  Briner  failed  to  get  together 
a  Russian  company  in  Vladivostok.  He  therefore  went  to  St. 
Petersburg  and  there  offered  the  business  to  an  influential  financial 
worker,  named  Rothstein,  the  director  and  manager  of  the  Russo- 
Chinese  and  the  International  Banks.  Rothstein,  aware  of  our 
waiting  policy  in  Corea,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  he  could 
exploit  this  concession  with  profit  only  in  the  foreign  market. 
For  this  purpose  he  suggested  the  formation  of  a  preliminary 
syndicate.® 

The  attractions  of  Corea  and  Manchuria,  however,  were  making 
themselves  felt  not  only  by  the  Japs  but  likewise  by  Americans, 
Englishmen,  and  other  foreigners.  Thus  the  representative  of  a 
(1)  No.  1.  (2)  No.  2.  (3)  No.  2. 
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certain  firm,  returning  from  Japan  to  Europe  together  with 
Matyunin,  requested  him  to  say  whether  there  would  be  anv 
chance  of  his  inducing  the  Eusso-Chinese  Bank  to  work  in  partner¬ 
ship  with  him  in  Corea  and  Manchuria.  “Please  find  out 
from  M.  Rothstein,”  he  said,  “who  apparently  looms  large  in 
these  matters,  on  what  terms  we  could  join  hands.”  ^  As  yet 
the  American  missionaries  had  not  succeeded  in  securing  any 
concessions  or  rights  in  Corea.  The  feeble-willed  Emperor  of 
that  country  was  only  w’aiting  to  see  who  would  take  his  part 
against  Japan.  And  he  never  suspected  that  Russia  would  turn 
away  from  him  definitively. 

(On  January  l/13th,  1898,  A.  N.  Kuropatkin  was  appointed 
Minister  of  War.) 

N.  G.  Matyunin,  estimating  at  its  true  worth  the  political 
significance  of  Briner’s  timber  concession,  thought  it  indispensable 
before  setting  out  for  Seoul  to  take  measures  to  hinder  this  con¬ 
cession  from  slipping  out  of  Russian  hands.  So  he  came  to  me, 
as  to  his  former  comrade,  and  asked  me  to  take  the  matter  up. 
What  interested  me  supremely  was  the  vision  of  the  vast  economic 
transformation  in  the  life  of  Siberia  which  would  be  effected  once 
the  Trans-Siberian  trunk  line  was  opened.  There  was  no  room 
for  doubt  that  Siberia  would  then  start  up  from  its  lethargy,  and 
instead  of  being  a  place  for  convicts  and  gold-seekers  would  become 
a  colonising  region  for  migrants  from  Central  Russia.  At  the 
same  time  it  w'as  clear  that  those  wanderers,  most  of  whom  were 
agricultural  farmers,  would  not  be  able  to  compete  in  the  Tar 
East  ivith  foreigners,  for  whom  the  railroad  would  likewise  open 
the  door  to  Siberia.  To  my  thinking,  we  seemed  utterly  unpre¬ 
pared  for  this  strenuous  competition  with  the  foreigner  in  the 
economic  field. 

Crowds  of  schemers  of  all  nationalities  were  flocking  to  Russia 
just  then.  One  international  group  of  capitalists  offered  to  found 
a  company  to  tap  the  resources  of  Eastern  Siberia.  Briner’s 
lumbering  concession,  taken  in  connection  with  the  aforesaid  pro¬ 
posal  of  the  foreigners,  started  in  my  mind  a  train  of  thought 
which  led  me  to  suggest  the  founding  in  Corea  of  a  great  Russian 
industrial  company  after  the  pattern  of  the  East  India  Company, 
and  of  thus  restoring  to  Russia  her  lost  position  in  Corea  and 
afterwards  of  transferring  its  activity  consecutively  to  the 
Primorskaya  district  and  Siberia.  Matyunin  communicated  my 
proposals  to  Count  Muravieff,  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
who  desired  to  hear  me  on  the  subject.  A  report  and  a  rough 
draft  of  the  statutes  of  the  company  were  accordingly  elaborated, 
and  I  presented  them  to  Count  Muravieff.  That  was  in  January, 
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The  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  received  my  proposal  with 
favour,  but  after  several  interviews  it  became  obvious  to  me  that 
a  Russian  company  of  the  kind  intended  could  not  hope  for 
Government  support  in  the  measure  requisite  for  the  success  of 
the  enterprise.  England  and  other  foreign  States,  in  quest  of 
oversea  colonies,  had  utilised  the  co-operation  of  private  initiative 
and  enterprise  for  the  purpose,  and  they  accordingly  favoured  the 
establishment  of  such  industrial  companies.  Russia,  on  the  other 
hand,  had  assimilated  organically  all  the  regions  and  lands  in 
Asia,  and  had  no  colonies  at  all  in  the  strict  meaning  of  the  term. 
For  that  reason  the  statutes  of  such  a  body  ought  to  differ  materi¬ 
ally  from  those  of  foreign  companies.  But  in  this  respect  Corea 
apparently  constituted  an  exception,  inasmuch  as  it  was,  so  to 
say,  placed  at  the  disposal  of  Japan.  Neither  Russia,  however, 
nor  Japan  were  in  possession  of  financial  resources  adequate  to 
the  full  realisation  of  their  political  yearnings  in  the  Far  East. 

The  essence  of  my  idea  was  this  :  having  created  a  powerful 
Russian  company,  to  enter  into  relations  with  American  and 
French  capitalists,  to  attract  their  capital  to  the  company’s 
branch  establishments,  and,  in  the  case  of  inevitable  complications 
in  the  Far  East}  to  invoke  the  protection  not  only  of  the  Russian 
flag  hut  also  of  the  French  and  American  flags.  Together  with 
that  result  there  was  this  other  possibility  :  having  set  American 
enterprise  to  exploit  the  wealth  of  Corea,  and  afterwards  of 
Siberia,  to  hinder  them  from  making  friends  with  the  Japs.  The 
war  indemnity  from  China,  the  payment  of  which  in  due  time 
had  been  facilitated  by  the  Russian  Government,  was  adequate 
for  carrying  out  the  plan  of  arming  the  Japanese  sea  and  land 
forces,  but  was  insufficient  for  the  purpose  of  waging  war.  Only 
a  Russian  company  of  the  kind  projected  could  address  itself  to 
the  task  of  either  w'holly  depriving  Japan  of  financial  support 
from  America,  or  at  least  of  putting  off  this  help  for  a  longer  or 
shorter  period,  and  in  this  way  of  postponing  the  moment  of 
Russia’s  struggle  wuth  Japan. 

When  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  declined  to  take  up 
energetically  my  proposal,  all  that  I  could  still  do  wms  to  apply 
to  the  Minister  of  Finances,  i.e.,  to  the  Russo-Chinese  Bank,  the 
manager  of  which  was  then  Rothstein.  But  I  gave  up  the  idea 
because  I  considered  it  impossible  to  initiate  the  foreigner 
Rothstein  into  the  political  designs  of  such  a  company.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  wms  out  of  the  question  for  a  private  company  to 
act  with  the  cognisance  of  the  Russo-Chinese  Bank,  once  Count 
Muravieff  had  refused  his  support. 

(1)  All  italics  are  in  the  original. — (Translator’s  note.) 
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At  the  end  of  January,  1898,  Matyunin  left  for  Seoul,  having 
received  requisite  instructions.^  A  few  days  later  I  exchanged 
ideas  with  a  former  fellow  officer  in  the  regiment,  A.  jM.  Bezo- 
brazoff,  who,  discerning  the  vast  strategical  value  of  Northern 
Corea  for  the  defence  of  our  possessions  on  the  Pacific,  decided  to 
make  an  effort  to  call  into  being  in  a  semi-official  way  the  Russian 
industrial  company  which  I  had  planned.  His  previous  relations 
with  Count  Vorontseff-Dashkoff ,  under  whom  he  had  served  for 
a  long  time  after  March  1st,  1881,  enabled  him  to  talk  the  matter 
over  with  the  Count,  who  displayed  a  keen  interest  in  this  im¬ 
portant  and  burning  topic. ^  Count  Vorontseff-Dashkoff  manifested 
a  wish  to  hear  my  proposals,  and  then  under  his  direction  a  memo¬ 
randum  ®  was  drafted,  in  which  our  position  in  the  Far  East  was 
set  forth,  and  stress  was  laid  on  the  necessity  of  adopting  means 
for  the  purpose  of  avoiding,  or  at  least  of  postponing ,  the  unavoid¬ 
able  conflict  with  Japan. 

This  memorandum  and  also  the  considerations  touching  on  its 
underlying  principle  were  laid  before  his  Imperial  Majesty  by  Count 
Vorontseff-Dashkoff  on  February  28th/  March  12th,  1898.  The 
points  to  which  attention  was  drawn  in  these  documents  were  :  (1) 
The  necessity  of  establishing  firmly  Russian  influence  in  Corea; 
(2)  the  perfect  feasibility — with  the  help  of  a  private  (semi-official) 
company — of  obtaining  peaceful  possession  of  Corea  by  coming  to 
terms  with  Americans  and  other  foreign  capitalists  on  a  private 
commercial  basis ;  and  (3)  the  feasibility  of  avoiding  a  sanguinary 
encounter  with  Japan  by  granting  her  certain  material  advantages 
in  Corea  with  the  help  of  the  company.  At  the  same  time  Count 
Vorontseff-Dashkoff  made  known  the  existence  of  the  concession 
obtained  by  the  merchant  Briner  for  the  cutting  down  of  timber 
in  Northern  Corea — a  concession  w’hich  rendered  it  possible  to 
despatch  in  quite  a  private  way  a  commission  for  the  purpose  of 
studying  Corea. 

It  pleased  his  Majesty  to  recognise  the  importance  to  the  State 
of  the  question  mooted  :  it  would  have  been  incorrect  to  oblige 
private  individuals  to  spend  their  substance  on  this  expedition, 
seeing  that  it  pursued  exclusively  objects  that  would  benefit  the 
State,  and  on  this  ground  his  Majesty  ordered  that  overtures 
should  be  made  to  the  Minister  of  the  Imperial  Court  with  a 
view  to  his  assigning  funds  for  the  expedition ,  and  also  that  a 

(1)  No.  10. 

(2)  For  some  two  years  A.  M.  Bezobrazoff  was  the  official  told  off  for  special 
work,  who  was  at  the  disposal  of  Count  A.  P.  Ignatieff,  the  (rovernor-Ceneral 
of  Western  Siberia. 

(5)  Nos.  11  and  12. 
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new  report  be  drafted.  As  the  Grand  Duke  Alexander  Mikhailo- 
vitch  had  for  a  long  time  evinced  an  interest  in  Far  Eastern  affairs, 
it  pleased  his  Majesty  to  set  him  to  preside  over  this  work. 

On  March  15/27th,  1898,  quite  unexpectedly  for  the  organisers 
of  the  expedition  to  Corea,  Port  Arthur  was  occupied.  On 
.\pril  13/26th,  1898,  a  fresh  agreement  was  concluded  between 
Kussia  and  Japan  (Rose-Nissi)  relative  to  the  recognition  of  the 
independence  of  Corea. ^ 

On  April  30th/May  12th,  1898,  a  memorandum  was  presented 
to  the  Emperor  by  the  Grand  Duke  Alexander  Mikhailovitch,  in 
which  it  was  pointed  out  :  Q)  that  in  Corea  customary  law  pre¬ 
vails,  in  virtue  of  which  there  is  no  private  property  in  the  country, 
and  all  the  land  belongs  to  the  Emperor ;  (2)  that  it  is  possible  to 
secure  possession  of  Corea  by  obtaining  a  concession  for  the  ex¬ 
ploitation  of  its  various  sources  of  wealth  w'hich  have  not  yet  been 
grabbed  by  foreigners  ;  that  the  Briner  concession  is  an  important 
acquisition  inasmuch  as  it  enables  an  expedition  to  be  despatched 
to  Corea  under  cover  of  the  survey  of  the  forests.  On  May 
6/ 18th,  1898,  the  Minister  of  the  Imperial  Court  presented  a 
report  to  his  Imperial  Majesty  enclosing  (1)  a  copy  of  the  Briner 
concession ;  (2)  a  list  of  the  persons  selected  for  the  expedition ; 
(3)  a  sketch  of  contemporary  Corea  written  by  S.  N.  Syromyatni- 
koff  (Sigma). 2 

It  pleased  his  Majesty  to  issue  a  command  (a)  that  a  contract  be 
signed  for  the  conditional  acquisition  of  the  lumbering  concession 
of  the  merchant  Briner  in  the  name  of  Privy  Councillor  N.  I. 
Neporoshneff,  an  official  of  the  Ministry  of  the  Imperial  Court ; 
(b)  that  an  expedition  be  organised  for  the  purpose  of  exploiting 
Northern  Corea  and  of  acquiring  the  certitude  that  the  concession 
of  the  forests  exists,  that  it  is  based  on  irrevocable  legal  rights, 
that  there  is  timber,  that  the  Japanese  are  not  there  yet,  and  that 
the  Corean  Emperor  is  indeed  the  owner  of  these  forests ;  (c)  that 
the  sums  requisite  for  the  undertaking  be  provided  by  his  ^Majesty’s 
Cabinet ;  (d)  that  the  enterprise  be  presided  over,  for  the  purpose 
of  reporting  to  his  Majesty,  by  the  Grand  Duke  .Alexander 
Mikhailovitch  and  Count  I.  I.  Vorontseff-Dashkoff ;  (e)  that  active 
State  Secretary  Bezobrazoff  and  the  retired  Colonel  Von  Ijarlarsky 
be  charged  with  the  executive  part  of  the  work,  the  latter  to  be 
at  the  disposition  of  the  Grand  Duke  in  private  fashion  ;  (/)  con¬ 
sidering  the  importance  of  the  undertaking  to  the  State,  that 
absolute  secrecy  be  observed  and  the  bounds  of  an  ordinary  private 
concern  be  not  exceeded ;  (g)  that  on  the  return  of  the  expedition 

(1)  Nos.  17,  1,  18,  19. 

(2)  N.  Syiomyatnikoff  had  only  just  returned  from  a  journey  to  the  Far  East, 
in  the  course  of  which  he  visited  Corea  and  made  a  fairly  long  study  of  it. 
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an  account  of  it  be  drawn  up  and  ideas  suggested  for  further 
action.  The  Minister  of  the  Imperial  Court,  Adjutant-General  i 
Baron  V.  B.  Frcedericksz,  was  commanded  to  take  part  in  this 
affair  in  a  private  ivay,  as  the  Emperor’s  man  of  confidence,  hut 
not  in  his  capacity  as  Minister  of  the  Imperial  Court. 

On  May  ll/23rd,  1898,  Privy  Councillor  N.  I.  Neporoshneff 
signed  a  contract  ^  with  Briner’s  attorney,  by  which  Briner  ceded  1 
to  him  the  concession  bestowed  upon  him  by  the  Corean  Emperor,  i 
and  received  as  earnest-money  20 ,000  roubles  ;  then ,  on  the  return 
of  the  expedition,  in  case  Neporoshneff  wished  to  form  the  “ Corean 
Lumbering  Company,”  Briner  was  to  receive  50,000  roubles  more, 
cash  down ,  80,000  either  in  money  or  in  shares  of  the  said  company, 
and,  besides  this,  out  of  the  net  profits  of  the  enterprise,  after 
having  deducted  10  per  cent,  for  amortisation,  25  per  cent,  for 
himself.  The  term  of  the  contract  was  fixed  for  not  later  than  I 

February  l/13th,  1899.  Down  to  this  date  it  was  open  to  | 

Neporoshneff  to  carry  out  the  contract  or  to  cancel  it.  (On  these  | 
conditions  Briner  intended  to  hand  over  his  concession  to  a  private 
syndicate  through  the  intermediary  of  Rothstein.)  Besides  this, 
Briner  had  the  intention  to  cede  to  foreigners  the  lumbering  rights 
in  the  Primorskaya  region  on  the  Suchan  ^  river  over  a  stretch  of 
20,000  dessatines,  which  were  in  principle  promised  to  him  by  the 
Director  of  the  Imperial  domains  of  the  Primorskaya  region.  But 
this  authorisation  was  held  back  immediately  after  the  conclusion 
of  the  Neporoshneff  contract.  The  cloaks  which  were  to  screen 
the  expedition  to  Corea  would  have  cost  hardly  any  money,  if 
after  its  return  it  had  been  found  unprofitable  or  undesirable  to 
continue  the  enterprise.  ; 

The  persons  already  fixed  on  were  invited.  The  War  Minister.  ! 
although  he  was  interested  in  reconnoitring  ways  and  communica-  , 
tions  between  Vladivostok  and  Port  Arthur,  seeing  that  there  were 
hardly  any  data  available  about  this  part  of  the  territory,  con-  I 
sidered  it  imperative  to  limit  the  military  element  of  the  expedition 
to  a  minimum,  i.e. ,  he  gave  furlough  to  one  officer  only,  an  ensign 
of  the  Cavalier  Guards  Regiment,  A.  I.  Zveghintsoff.  In  the  staff 
of  this  first  expedition  were  included,  besides  Privy  Councillor  , 
Neporoshneff  and  his  secretary,  A.  8.  Yudenitch,  ensign  A.  I. 
Zveghintsoff  (head  of  the  expedition).  Inspector  of  Forests,  j 

Secretary  of  State  Tikhonoff,  mining  engineer,  aulic  councillor.  ; 

Kishensky,  S.  N.  Syromyatnikoff  (Sigma),  and  the  Cossack,  N. 
Seoyeff.®  All  the  members  of  the  expedition  received  proper  in¬ 
structions^  over  the  signature  of  Adjutant-General  Baron  V.  B. 

(1)  Nos.  21  and  22.  I 

(2)  Coal  is  found  in  the  Suchan  valley. — (Translator’s  note.)  i 

(3)  No  22  (4)  Nos.  23,  24,  25,  26,  27,  28.  I 
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Freedericksz.'  On  June  2/ 14th,  1898,  the  expedition  had  already 
started  from  Odessa  on  the  steamer  Voronesh  of  the  Volunteer 
Fleet.  Th(^  Minister  of  the  Imperial  Domains  and  the  Minister 
of  Foreign  Affairs  were  informed  that  the  expedition  was  pursuing 
political  aims. 2 

The  Minister  of  Finances  was  not  initiated  into  the  affair, 
because  there  was  no  need  of  State  funds,  and  also  because  the 
success  of  the  expedition  depended  on  complete  secrecy.  Hence 
the  organisers  of  the  enterprise,  wholly  responsible  to  the  Emperor 
for  its  successful  issue,  thought  it  imperative  to  initiate  in  the 
details  only  the  most  restricted  circle  of  persons.  N.  G.  Matyunin 
was  informed  of  the  despatch  of  the  expedition,  and  besides  this 
I  regarded  it  as  indispensable  to  tell  him  by  letter  ®  that  our  plans 
might  after  all  perhaps  be  carried  out  in  a  semi-official  way. 

On  iMay  30th/ June  11  th,  1898,  a  report'*  was  presented  to 
the  Emperor  by  his  Imperial  Highness  the  Grand  Duke  Alexander 
Mikhailovitch,  pointing  out  the  impossibility  of  utilising  the 
services  of  banking  elements  (i.e.,  Rothstein)  for  the  purpose  of 
creating  “real”  Russian  interests  in  the  Far  East  and  also  the 
necessity  of  founding  for  active  work  another  organisation,  more 
trustworthy  and  nowdse  international.  The  staff  of  the  expedition 
already  sent  was  too  small,  so  that  means  had  to  be  devised  for 
strengthening  it,  yet  wdthout  incurring  heavy  expenses  anew. 
The  director  of  the  Nevsky  Shipbuilding  Works,  M.  0.  Albert, 
who  liad  been  charged  by  the  Navy  Department  with  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  certain  structures  in  Port  Arthur,  and  who  had  taken  part 
in  the  negotiations  with  Briner  for  the  acquisition  of  the  lumber¬ 
ing  concession,  offered  to  despatch  at  his  own  expense  three 
engineers  of  the  Ministry  of  Ways  and  Communications,  to  carry 
out  railway  surveys  between  Vladivostok  and  Port  Arthur.  On 
June  13/25th  a  report  ®  w’as  presented  through  Baron  Freedericksz 
on  the  urgent  necessity  of  strengthening  the  expedition  by  the 
addition  of  an  officer  of  the  General  Staff,  a  physician,  and  three 
civil  engineers,  and  a  supplementary  sum  of  30,000  roubles  was 
asked  for  the  purpose.  The  authorisation  for  the  despatch  of  the 
supplementary  expedition  was  accorded,  and  on  June  20th 
(July  2nd) ,  the  estimate  of  the  sums  ®  needed  for  the  expedition 
and  the  list  of  persons^  selected  were  handed  in. 

On  the  staff  of  this  supplementary  expedition  w'ere  (1)  Captain 
Baron  N.  A.  Korff,  w’ho  for  this  purpose  was  placed  under  the 

orders  of  the  commander  of  the  Imperial  Chief  Household ;  (2) 

civil  engineer,  aulic  councillor,  N.  G.  Mikhailoffsky ;  (3)  civil 
engineer,  aulic  councillor,  Safonoff ;  (4)  mechanical  engineer, 

(1)  Nos.  29.  30.  31.  32.  (2)  Nos.  33  and  34.  (3)  No.  35.  (4)  No.  ,36. 

(5)  No.  37.  (6)  Nos.  7,  38.  (7)  No.  .39. 
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Borminsky ;  (5)  Dr.  I.  N.  Akiffiefif ;  and  (6)  the  Ossetinian 
Gamazotf .  On  June  25th  (July  4th)  this  list  of  appointed  persons 
was  ratified,  and  instructions  were  issued  over  the  signature  of 
Baron  V.  B.  Freedericksz.^  Soon  afterwards  all  these  persons  left 
for  Vladivostok  overland,  arrived  there  in  due  time,  and  joined 
the  first  batch  of  the  expedition.  N.  I.  Neporoshneff  was 
acquainted  by  a  letter  from  A.  M.  Bezobrazoff  of  the  mission  of 
the  supplementary  expedition,^  and  the  reasons  why  it  had  been 
rigged  out. 

On  June  22nd  (July  4th),  the  Grand  Duke  Alexander  Mikhailo- 
vitch  being  absent  as  well  as  Count  I.  I.  Vorontseff-Dashkoif,  a 
report  ®  was  presented  to  his  Majesty  through  Baron  V.  B. 
Freedericksz,  stating  when  and  what  kind  of  tidings  about  the 
expedition  might  be  expected ,  in  what  way  Matyunin  could  be  of 
use  to  the  enterprise,  and  the  advantage  that  would  accrue  from 
running  the  railway  to  Girin,  Kapsan,  and  Port  Shestakoff ;  and 
stress  was  laid  on  the  necessity  of  the  co-ordination  and  complete 
harmony  of  all  Governmental  (departmental)  endeavours  in  the 
Far  East.  And  at  the  same  time  attention  was  drawn  to  the 
importance  for  Russia  of  occupying  a  firm  position  in  Corea.  Soon 
after  this,  A.  M.  Bezobrazoff  departed,  so  that  I  was  obliged  to 
stay  behind  in  the  rear  of  the  expedition.  On  July  23rd/ 
August  3rd  T  forwarded  a  report  *  to  the  Grand  Duke  Alexander 
iNIikhailovitch,  at  Ay  Todor,  in  which  I  informed  him  that  a 
supplementary  expedition  had  been  despatched,  and,  among  other 
things,  I  communicated  the  rumour  that  the  Ministry  of  Foreign 
Affairs  was  thinking  of  superseding  Matyunin  at  Seoul  by  Pavloff. 

I  received  a  telegram®  from  N.  I.  Neporoshneff  on  August  4/16th 
to  the  effect  that  “there  are  no  misunderstandings  about  the  con¬ 
cession,  that  he  hopes  to  obtain  several  other  valuable  concessions, 
thanks  to  Matyunin,  and  that  it  is  possible  to  secure  a  concession 
of  the  neighbouring  forests  in  Manchuria  if  the  support  of  Count 
Muravieff  can  be  had.” 

I  communicated  that  telegram  to  Baron  V.  B.  Freedericksz  and 
afterwards,  by  the  Baron’s  command,  to  Count  Muravieff,  who 
asked  for  a  written  expose  of  my  wishes.  With  this  request  I 
complied  on  August  12/24th.®  On  the  same  day  was  issued 
the  communication  respecting  the  Hague  Conference.  On 
August  14/26th  Count  Muravieff  replied  to  me  orally  that  he  saw 
no  reason  why  the  request  of  I.  N.  Neporoshneff  should  not  be 
granted,  and  that  he  had  already  forwarded  due  instructions  to 
Pavloff  in  Pekin  and  Matyunin  in  Seoul.  On  this  basis  a  telegram 
was  drafted  to  Neporoshneff  investing  him  with  powers  to  transact 

(1)  No.  40.  (2)  Nos.  41  and  41.  (3)  No.  43. 

(4)  No.  44.  (5)  Nos.  45  and  46.  (6)  No.  47. 
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all  business  that  seemed  lucrative,  and  informing  him  that  co- 
i  operation  would  be  accorded.  The  draft  of  this  despatch  was 
I  reported  to  the  Emperor  by  Baron  V.  B.  Ereedericksz ,  and  was 

*  ratified  and  forwarded  to  N.  I.  Neporoshneff  on  August  19/31st.^ 

Count  Muravietf  on  that  occasion  expressed  to  Baron  V.  B. 
Freedericksz  his  readiness  to  acquaint  him  wdth  the  text  of  all 
the  telegrams  that  he  should  despatch  to  Pekin  and  Seoul  touching 
on  the  Neporoshneff  Expedition. ^ 

But  Matyunin’s  fate  was  already  decided.  On  August  5/17th 
the  Imperial  order  was  issued  appointing  him  Consul  at 
Melbourne.  I  chanced  to  hear  of  this  quite  casually.  At  that  time 
I  had  to  send  telegrams  to  Corea  in  cipher — a  procedure  to  which 
private  individuals  are  not  allowed  to  resort — and  serious  complica¬ 
tions  resulted.  On  August  23rd  (September  4th)  I  felt  compelled 
to  report  this  in  a  letter  to  V.  B.  Freedericksz,®  besides  which  I 
sent  a  report  to  the  Grand  Duke  Alexander  Mikhailovitch  at  Ay 
Todor. 

On  October  12/24th  I  despatched  a  memorandum^  to  Livadia 
to  the  Grand  Duke  Alexander  Mikhailovitch  and  Baron  V.  B. 
Freedericksz,  at  the  end  of  which  T  told  them  I  have  received 
information  that  affairs  at  Vladivostok  are  all  gathered  in  the 
hands  of  international  agents,  that  the  Russians  are  scattered  and 
quarrel  among  themselves,  that  there  is  no  centre  round  which 
they  might  rally,  that  the  lack  of  a  programme  is  making  itself 
felt,  and  also  the  lack  of  cohesiveness  among  Russian  undertakings 
in  the  Far  East,  and  that  under  these  circumstances  competition 
with  foreigners  is  absolutely  impossible. 

From  the  very  outset  of  the  expedition,  N.  T.  Neporoshneff  was 
I  very  pessimistically  attuned,®  and  had  no  faith  in  the  success  of 
!  the  undertaking.  All  the  more  unexpected  was  his  telegram  w^hich 
was  handed  to  me  :  “Has  been  decided  in  principle  charge  me 
with  exploitation  of  all  mines  of  Emperor.  Prepare  credit  200,000 
roubles  to  Matyunin,  Shanghai  Russian  Bank.’’® 

In  order  to  gain  time  I  at  once  replied  :  “We  shall  obtain  credit. 
No  reply  before  fortnight.  Host  absent.’’  ^ 

It  thus  turned  out  that  the  expectation  was  fulfilled  that  had 
j  been  expressed  in  the  memorandum  to  his  Majesty  that  the  oppor- 
,  tunity  had  not  yet  slipped  by,  and  that  we  still  had  it  in  our  powder 
I  to  possess  ourselves  of  Corea  by  peaceful  methods. 

I  On  October  21st  (November  2nd)  T  forw'arded  a  detailed  report  ® 
to  Baron  V.  B.  Freedericksz  in  Livadia  and  to  the  Grand  Duke 
I  Alexander  ATikhailovitch  in  Ay  Todor.  On  November  8/18th  T 

I  (1)  No.  48.  (2)  Nos.  49  and  50.  (5)  No.  51.  (4)  Noa.  52  and  55. 

'5)  Nos.  54.  55.  56,  57.  (6)  No.  58.  (7)  No.  69. 

(8)  Noa.  60.  61,  62,  63,  64. 
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received  from  Livadia  from  Baron  V.  B.  Freedericksz  this 
telegram  ^  :  “In  consequence  of  conversation  with  Count  Muravieff 
categorical  desire  been  expressed  postpone  extension  of  enterprise 
until  Neporoshneff’s  personal  detailed  reix)rt.”  The  extension  of 
credit  by  200,000  roubles,  as  afterwards  appeared  from  the  reports 
of  N.  I.  Neporoshneff,  invested  us  with  the  right  of  organising  a 
board  for  administering  the  domain  lands  of  the  Emperor  of  Corea 
and  of  exercising  in  this  way  an  enormous  sway  over  this  country. 

But  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  credit  was  denied,  iNIatyunin 
managed  before  leaving  Seoul  to  obtain  an  autograph  letter  from 
the  Emperor  of  Corea  in  which  that  sovereign  promised  to  execute 
Neporoshneff’s  plan  as  soon  as  things  grew  more  quiet. ^  At  that 
conjuncture  an  attempt  had  been  made  on  the  life  of  the  Corean 
Crown  Prince,  and  the  Club  parties  were  beginning  to  make 
demands  that  their  representatives  should  be  admitted  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  deciding  questions  of  State  and  that  the  rights  of 
foreigners  in  Corea  should  be  restricted. 

On  November  ll/23rd,  1898,  A.  M.  Bezobrazoff,  in  a  letter  to 
Baron  V.  B.  Freedericksz,  complained  of  the  mistrust  shown  to 
the  organisers  of  the  undertaking  by  the  refusal  to  open  the  credit 
to  N.  G.  Matyunin,  so  that  an  auspicious  opportunity  w’as  being 
lost,  perhaps  irrevocably,  for  the  establishment  of  our  economic 
influence  over  Corea.® 

Meanwhile  the  expedition  was  pushing  forward  through 
Northern  Corea  and  was  satisfactorily  accomplishing  its  tasks. 
N.  I.  Neporoshneff  was  to  come  back  before  any  of  the  others,  and 
I  was  expecting  him  in  December.  I  felt  convinced  that  it  would 
be  hard  to  preserve  secrecy  when  all  the  members  of  the  expedi¬ 
tion  returned  to  St.  Petersburg,  and  for  that  reason  I  felt  bound 
to  request  the  Grand  Duke  Alexander  Mikhailovitch  to  found  some 
organisation  which  should  take  upon  itself  the  elaboration  of  all 
the  materials  collected  by  the  expedition.  That  proposal  was 
rejected.  On  November  27th  (December  7th)  I  again  forwarded 
a  report  to  Baron  Freedericksz  in  Livadia.* 

N.  I.  Neporoshneff  returned  to  St.  Petersburg  on  December 
14/26th  and  produced  his  reports,  enclosing  a  copy  of  the  proposal 
he  had  made  to  the  Minister  of  Corea  respecting  the  organisation 
of  a  board  of  administration  for  the  Cabinet  lands  of  the  Emperor 
after  the  Russian  model.®  N.  I.  Neporeshneff  gave  it  as  his  opinion 
that  no  measures  were  being  adopted  by  the  Russian  Government 
to  further  commercial  and  industrial  relations  with  Corea,  and  that 
the  Russian  element  in  that  country  contents  itself  entirely  with 
its  diplomatic  and  military  representation  in  Seoul.  We  had  also 
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done  nothing  to  obtain  a  cultural  influence  over  Corea ;  in  this 
respect  we  had  been  overtaken  not  only  by  the  Japs  but  also  by 
other  countries,  for  instance,  by  the  Americans,  who  were 
operating  through  their  missionaries. 

I  presented  another  lengthy  report^  to  the  Grand  Duke 
Alexander  Mikhailovitch  on  December  19/31st,  in  which  I  again 
represented  the  necessity  of  pondering  over  all  the  available  data 
and  deciding  whether  or  no  the  enterprise  should  be  continued,  and 
if  the  decision  should  prove  affirmative,  I  urged  the  need  of  work¬ 
ing  hard  at  a  programme  of  action,  and  of  confiding  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  affair,  not  to  a  volunteer  like  myself,  but  to  a  respon¬ 
sible  official.  My  request  was  not  complied  with,  and  orders  were 
given  that  the  affair  should  be  continued  exclusively  on  private 
lines.  At  the  same  time  the  intention  was  harboured  to  create  a 
Council  for  drawing  up  schemes  for  further  activity. 

On  December  31st  (January  11th)  the  second  communication 
respecting  the  Hague  Conference  was  promulgated. 

(1)  No.  74. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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In  attempting  an  estimate,  or  even  a  description,  of  a  living  great  i 
man,  one  is  at  a  disadvantage  which  is  rather  increased  than  s 
diminished  if  one  is  personally  acquainted  with  him.  It  is  always 
difficult,  in  personal  intercourse,  to  realise  that  a  being  who  looks  * 
and  talks  like  an  ordinary  mortal  is  really  a  historical  personage. 

On  the  contrary,  when  one  tries  to  get  a  view  of  the  great  man 
through  other  eyes,  one  is  conscious  that  the  limelight  is  full  on, 
and  that  the  hero  is  taking  the  middle  of  the  stage  in  a  manner 
quite  inconsistent  with  real  life.  In  trying  to  reconcile  these  two 
points  of  view,  I  may,  perhaps,  be  permitted  to  err  on  the  opposite 
side  to  most  of  Roosevelt’s  admirers.  I  find  his  own  countrymen 
growing  dithyrambic  over  him  as  a  philosopher,  a  great  diplo¬ 
matist,  an  ethical  teacher,  and  so  forth.  But  to  me  he  appears  ! 
as  none  of  these  things.  Studying  his  writings  and  speeches,  = 

I  find  neither  deep  thought  nor  special  originality  of  view—  ; 
their  characteristics  are  courage,  honesty,  and  sincerity,  broad-  | 
minded  common  sense,  and  considerable  raciness  of  expression,  if 
If  this  is  philosophy,  then  many  people,  like  M.  Jourdain  with  | 
prose,  talk  philosophy  without  knowing  it.  Studying  his  acts,  I  I 
find  very  little  statecraft,  unless  it  is  statecraft  to  cut  Gordian  knots  I 
w’ith  a  sw-ord  and  knock  dowui  opposition  with  a  “Big  Stick.”  I 
In  short,  his  character  and  attainments  seem  to  me  to  be  not  I 
more  heroic  than  those  of  a  number  of  other  men  I  have  known,  fj 
But  these  will  go  down  (or  have  gone  down)  to  their  graves  nn-  ij 
honoured  and  unsung,  whereas  Theodore  Roosevelt  is  one  of  the  j| 
best-known  men  in  the  world,  and  has  left  an  indelible  markon  I 
history.  There  is  something,  of  course,  in  a  background.  The  I 
conditions  of  public  life  in  the  United  States  when  Roosevelt  I 
entered  it  were  such  as  to  throw  a  figure,  which  might  not  have  I 
arrested  so  much  attention  elsewhere,  into  strong  relief.  But  1 
Roosevelt  has  two  qualities  which  do  raise  him  entirely  above  | 
the  average  politician,  and  to  these,  far  more  than  to  any  intel-  i 
lectual  superiority,  he  ow^es  his  success.  They  arc  courage  and  | 
industry.  Before  tracing  in  outline  the  career  which  has  been  I 
shaped  principally  wdth  these,  tw’o  w^eapons,  let  me  try  to  sketch  | 
briefly  the  arena  in  which  Roosevelt  has  had  to  play  his  part.  | 
The  United  States  passed  through  a  heroic  period  in  the  Civil  I 
War,  then  through  a  period  of  struggle  and  reconstruction,  and  | 
in  the  last  decades  of  the  nineteenth  century  she  lapsed  into  a  I 
phase  wffiich  often  follows  such  strenuous  times,  a  phase  of  moral  I 
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and  political  stagnation — only  a  nation  cannot  really  stagnate ; 
it  must  go  up  or  down.  In  the  material  processes,  in  the  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  wealth,  the  United  States  was  progressing  ;  in  what  makes 
for  true  national  welfare  she  was  beginning  to  retrograde.  The 
Democracy  which  was  to  be  a  model  for  the  w^orld  saw  the  acquisi¬ 
tion  by  corporations,  and  even  by  single  individuals,  of  such 
wealth  as  the  world  had  never  before  known,  side  by  side  with 
conditions  of  woman  and  child  labour  w’orse  than  are  found  in 
most  countries  of  Europe.  The  model  Government,  so  carefully 
shaped  by  its  progenitors,  had  become  a  machine  worked  in  party 
interests — some  American  wrriters  do  not  scruple  to  call  it  a 
despotism.  The  public  life  to  which  Washington  and  Hamilton 
had  devoted  themselves  had  become  so  corrupt  that  few 
reputable  Americans  would  enter  the  political  arena.  Free  com¬ 
petition  had  been  permitted  to  develop  to  a  point  w’here  liberty 
became  licence,  the  result  being  a  riot  of  individualism  varied 
only  by  the  selfishness  of  those  whose  success  gave  them  the 
power  to  tyrannise.  This  picture  may  seem  over-coloured,  but 
as  merely  a  bird’s-eye  view  of  the  general  condition  of  public 
life  in  America  w^hen  Foosevelt  first  came  on  the  scene  it  is  quite 
justified. 

His  first  experience,  at  the  age  of  twenty-four,  immediately 
on  leaving  Harvard,  wms  as  a  member  of  Assembly  in  Albany,  the 
capital  of  New  York  State.  State  politics,  with  their  limitations, 
were  regarded  by  most  of  those  who  participated  in  them  chiefly 
as  a  “means  to  gain  some  private  end”;  but  young  Hoosevelt  at 
once  became  a  marked  man  for  the  simple  reason  that  he  had  no 
“private  end.”  He  had  means — not  a  fortune,  but  an  independ¬ 
ence— and  with  Dutch,  Scottish,  and  Huguenot  blood  in  his  veins 
he  had  an  idealism  which  made  him  care  for  work  for  its  own 
sake.  He  went  into  politics  because  he  liked  doing  things,  not 
to  make  money.  No  man  has  a  more  thorough  contempt  than 
he  for  that  unlovely  type,  the  dollar  hunter.  “There  is  not  in 
the  w’orld  a  more  ignoble  character  than  the  mere  money-getting 
-American,”  he  has  often  said.  An  ardent  reformer,  especially 
as  regards  New’  York  City  government,  he  became  the  leader  of 
his  party,  both  in  office  and  in  opposition.  At  this  period  he 
also  found  time  to  write,  and  his  Naval  War  of  1812,  published 
at  a  time  when  the  United  States  Navy  and  mercantile  marine 
were  at  their  low’est,  is  recognised  as  a  standard  work. 

In  1884  Hoosevelt,  for  domestic  reasons  and  considerations  of 
health,  bought  a  ranch  in  Wyoming,  in  the  country  known  as 
"the  arid  belt,”  and  spent  tw’o  years  there.  This  is  the  nearest 
he  ever  got  to  being  a  “cow-boy”  or  “cow-puncher,”  in  which 
capacity  he  has  so  often  been  pictured.  Originally  by  no  means 
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robust — “pigeon-breasted  and  asthmatic,”  he  called  himself— he 
derived  great  benefit  from  the  outdoor  life ,  and  acquired  that  love 
of  sport  and  Nature  which  has  stood  him  in  good  stead  ever 
since.  It  is  fairly  certain  that  the  West  was  the  “making”  of 
Eoosevelt  not  only  physically  but  also  politically.  Without 
the  ranch  life  there  would  have  been  no  Eough  Eiders,  no 
Governor  of  New  York,  and  no  President !  He  afterwards  wrote 
a  series  of  books  (the  most  notable  being  The  Winning  of  the 
West),  which  are  remarkable  for  their  insight  into  the  life  and 
character  of  the  West,  the  more  remarkable  because  he  was  a 
thorough  Easterner  to  start  with.  This  capacity  for  getting  into 
the  skin  of  any  part  he  has  had  to  play  is  one  of  the  most  striking 
features  of  his  character,  especially  w'hen  we  remember  his 
practical  talents,  and  argues  a  larger  dose  of  the  imaginative  and 
sympathetic  faculty  than  is  usual  with  practical  men.  “When 
Eoosevelt  is  at  a  funeral,”  it  was  once  said  of  him,  “he  acts  like 
the  corpse,  and  when  he  is  at  a  w'edding  everyone  takes  him  for 
the  bride.”  It  is  also  instructive  to  note  that  he  lost  money  in 
Wyoming,  and  yet  he  enjoyed  himself  there  and  bore  the  State 
no  grudge.  Money  making  is  one  of  the  few  things  he  never 
seems  to  have  been  good  at,  w’hich  makes  his  position  as  a  success¬ 
ful  man.  in  America  unique.  From  Wyoming  he  returned  to 
New  York,  and  ran  as  a  candidate  for  the  mayoralty  of  the  city, 
but  was  defeated. 

Up  to  this  point  his  luck  certainly  seemed  bad,  but  as  a  matter 
of  fact  it  was  better  than  appeared.  For  instance,  had  he  become 
mayor  he  would  probably  have  been  drawn  again  into  State 
politics  and  thus  deprived  of  the  chance  of  winning  spurs 
in  a  wider  field.  Then  he  tried  to  get  appointed  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State,  but  was  again  foiled  by  his  luck  which 
decreed  that,  instead  of  a  post  in  which  he  would  have  been 
only  a  lesser  luminary  with  little  initiative,  he  should  receive 
a  post  on  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  with  which  he  served 
from  1889  to  1895  and  of  which  he  soon  became  head.  The 
possibility  of  making  a  career  in  politics  did  not  seem  to  him 
very  promising,  as  he  wmuld  only  go  into  that  sphere  on  his  own 
terms,  and  in  1893  he  wrote  to  a  friend  that  his  career  would 
probably  lie  in  literature.  From  1895-7  he  was  chief  of  the 
Police  Commission  in  New  York,  a  post  which  many  of  his  friends 
thought  him  foolish  to  take,  as  beneath  his  position,  but  his  w’ork 
there  was  to  prove  of  the  greatest  usefulness.  Again,  w^hen  the 
Cuban  War  broke  out  (Eoosevelt  being  Assistant  Secretary  for 
the  Navy  at  the  time)  he  wanted  to  get  a  post  on  the  staff  of 
General  FitzHugh  Lee.  This  proving  impossible,  he  determined 
to  form  a  volunteer  cavalry  regiment  and,  having  persuaded  the 
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President  to  sanction  the  scheme,  collected  his  Eough  Eiders 
(chiefly  liom  his  Western  friends),  horsed,  armed,  and  uniformed 
them,  and  got  them  off  to  Tampa  within  thirty  days.  There  is 
something  intensely  Eooseveltian  about  this  exploit.  He  knew 
very  little  of  soldiering,  except  what  he  had  picked  up  in  his 
three  years’  service  as  captain  in  the  National  Guard,  but  was 
ready  to  learn.  He  had  a  friend,  however,  an  army  surgeon, 
Leonard  Wood,  whom  he  induced  to  come  to  the  Eough  Eiders  as 
Colonel  and  lick  both  them  and  their  commander  into  military 
shape.  This  apparently  reckless  choice  of  a  military  adviser  was 
justified  by  events,  since  Wood  -was  made  brigadier-general 
shortly  after,  and  the  Eough  Eiders  did  excellent  work.  It  is 
the  exploit  of  a  boy — a  big,  brave  boy — and  there  is  something 
of  the  Eternal  Boy  about  a  great  deal  that  Eoosevelt  has  done  and 
said.  Like  Peter  Pan,  he  will  never  quite  grow  up.  The  story 
of  the  Eough  Eiders  was  told  afterwards  by  their  commander  in 
a  picturesque  fashion  w’hich  made  them  the  heroes  of  the  whole 
Continent.  Their  relations  with  him  were  almost  filial,  and  they 
always  appealed  to  him  when  in  trouble.  Here  is  a  letter  from 
one  of  them  :  “Dear  Colonel, — I  am  in  trouble.  I  shot  a  lady 
in  the  eye,  but  I  did  not  intend  to  hurt  the  lady — I  was  shooting 
at  my  wife.”  To  another  Eough  Eider  (under  arrest  for  horse¬ 
stealing)  he  had  sent  tw’o  hundred  dollars  to  pay  counsel.  The 
money  came  back;  there  had  been  no  trial.  “We  elected  our 
District  Attorney  ourselves.” 

That  closes  the  first  phase  of  Eoosevelt’s  career.  Hencefortli 
it  is  a  steady  ascent  to  the  pinnacle  of  fame.  Standing  for 
Governor  of  New  York  State  on  his  military  record,  he  scored 
a  triumph,  and  was  able  to  continue  some  of  the  reforms  he 
had  begun  in  other  capacities.  Then  in  1901  he  was  practically 
forced  by  his  party  to  accept  the  post  of  Vice-President,  usually 
a  convenient  shelf  for  nonentities.  He  protested  as  strongly  as 
he  could,  and  was  “occupied  in  trying  not  to  be  made  Vice- 
President.”  In  a  review  as  early  as  1896  he  wrote  :  “The  Vice- 
President  is  an  officer  unique  in  his  character  and  functions,  or, 
to  speak  more  correctly,  in  his  want  of  functions,”  and  now  he 
said.  “I  don’t  w'ant  to  sit  in  the  Senate  for  four  years  and  say, 
‘All  in  favour  of  the  motion.’  .  .  .  Besides,  I’d  have  to  keep 
quiet.”  It  is  usually  understood  that,  as  the  Vice-President  is 
traditionally  ineligible  for  the  post  which  he  understudies  (except 
in  case  of  the  President’s  death),  Eoosevelt  was  pushed  into  it 
by  those  of  his  own  party  who  felt  him  to  be  too  independent  for 
the  party  machine.  Fate  again  played  one  of  her  tricks,  and 
the  assassination  of  McKinley  within  a  few  months  of  his  election 
called  Eoosevelt  to  fill  his  place  for  the  remainder  of  the 
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Presideutial  term.  l’'hat  gave  him  time  to  show  his  mettle,  and  t 
his  re-election  in  1904  was  practically  certain.  ^ 

The  Presidency  of  the  United  States  is  a  post  which  depends  for  ] 

its  power  almost  entirely  upon  the  character  of  the  man  who  fills  I 

it.  This  is  true,  of  course,  of  almost  any  post,  but  more  especially  j 

of  one  in  which  the  potentialities  are  so  great  as  to  place  almost 
supreme  administrative  and  executive  power  within  the  grasp  of  a  i 

man,  if  he  has  the  courage  to  seize  them.  American  Presidents  i 

had  usually,  for  a  long  time  past,  been  chosen  by  the  party  I 

machine  with  due  caution,  and  they  had  proved  fairly  tractable,  ] 

The  party  system  in  America  is  founded  on  no  wide  cleavage  of  i 

political  or  social  ideals,  and  the  fact  that  elections  are  held  auto-  i 

matically  every  four  years  accentuates  the  lack  of  any  sharp 
dividing  issues.  The  principal  feature  was  the  “spoils  system,"  1 
whereby  almost  the  whole  range  of  State  employment,  including 
even  the  consular  service  and  the  labourers  in  Government  works, 
was  under  party  patronage.  Elections  were  fought,  therefore, 
largely  on  this  issue.  The  party  in  office  was  employing  men  of 
its  own  complexion,  who,  if  the  other  side  got  in,  would  all  lose 
their  jobs.  Theoretically,  the  President  had  the  right  of  all 
nominations  to  posts.  Practically,  the  senators  of  each  State 
regarded  the  patronage  of  that  State  as  their  perquisite  and 
privilege.  Presidents  had  striven  against  this.  President  Johnson 
had  to  face  an  impeachment  trial,  Grant  suffered  serious  troubles, 
Cleveland  tried  his  best  and  failed,  Garfield  met  his  death  through 
a  disappointed  office-seeker.  But  the  “  spoils  system  ”  seemed  to 
have  taken  such  a  hold  of  American  political  life  as  to  be  absolutely 
bound  up  with  it. 

Against  this  evil  Roosevelt  had  early  begun  to  war,  and  in  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  he  had  done  a  great  deal  to  scotch  the 
dragon.  The  chief  work  of  the  Commission  was  to  withdraw 
from  party  patronage  a  certain  number  of  State  appointments, 
instituting  an  examination  system,  under  which  a  register  is  coni' 
piled  of  men  eligible  for  certain  classes  of  posts  in  each  State, 
and  from  these  registers  alone  the  nominations  are  made,  regard¬ 
less  of  politics.  During  the  six  years  of  his  work  on  the  Civil 
Service  Commission,  no  fewer  than  50,000  posts  were  thus  with¬ 
drawn  from  the  “spoils  system.”  Needless  to  say,  there  was 
constant  opposition  to  the  work  of  the  Commission,  especially  after 
Roosevelt  began  to  galvanise  it  into  greater  activity.  The  money 
for  its  operations  had  to  be  voted  each  year,  and  was  always 
opposed  by  the  malcontents,  though  not  always  openly.  On  one 
occasion  the  vote  was  cut  down.  Roosevelt  promptly  asked  for 
the  schedule  of  examination-routes,  and  cut  out  all  the  districts 
w'hose  representatives  had  voted  against  the  supply,  explaining 
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that,  since  it  was  necessary  to  cut  down  the  work,  he  thought 
this  the  fairest  way  to  do  it !  Full  details  were  supplied  to  the 
Press,  and  the  representatives  of  the  boycotted  districts  must 
have  felt  some  reluctance  to  face  their  constituencies.  There  was 
fuss,  of  course,  but  Roosevelt  got  the  best  of  it. 

When  he  became  President  he  followed  out  the  principles  for 
which  he  had  always  stood.  In  making  an  appointment  he  was 
ready  to  give  a  Republican  first  chance,  providing  other  qualifica¬ 
tions — character,  ability,  experience — were  equal,  but  the  guiding 
principle  was  to  choose  the  best  man  for  the  job.  “Washington 
is  the  only  one  of  the  Presidents  of  the  United  States  who  has, 
as  a  rule,  acted  on  these  principles,  said  Professor  Eliot,  of 
Harvard,  in  1903.  .  .  .  The  Civil  Reform  agitation  is  nothing 
but  an  effort  to  return,  in  regard  to  the  humble  national  affairs, 
to  the  practice  of  Washington.”  If  the  former  statement  were 
true  in  1903  it  was  no  longer  so  a  few  years  later,  when  Roosevelt 
had  got  into  the  saddle.  There  are  other  points  of  resemblance 
between  Roosevelt  and  Washington,  unlike  as  they  are  in  many 
respects.  Both  taught  the  doctrine  of  duties  rather  than  rights ; 
with  both  patriotism  and  good  citizenship  are  basic  duties.  In¬ 
cidentally,  it  may  be  said  that  Roosevelt  has  never  been  afraid  to 
help  his  own  friends,  but  I  am  sure  he  is  hoy  enough  to  feel  that 
they  are  quite  exceptionally  good  fellows,  and  therefore  such 
appointments  are  made  with  a  clear  conscience.  Naturally,  his 
attitude  on  the  “  spoils  system  ”  was  the  source  of  much  party 
dissatisfaction.  How  was  he  able  to  stand  against  such  a  powerful 
organisation  as  the  machine  ?  In  the  first  place  he  had  friends  and 
backers  within  the  party,  only  too  glad  to  follow  the  clear  lead, 
though  not,  perhaps,  strong  enough  to  act  without  it.  In  the 
second  he  had  the  enormous  advantage  of  his  personal  popularity 
with  the  people.  The  reason  for  this  popularity  is  not  far  to 
seek.  Previous  Presidents,  for  some  time  past,  had  been  persons 
of  somewhat  local  reputation,  broadclothed  gentlemen  of  unim¬ 
peachable  morals  and  pleasant  manners.  Even  a  gift  of  oratory 
does  not  stamp  such  personalities  on  the  imagination  of  a  people 
as  various  and  scattered  as  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
Roosevelt  was  quite  different.  New  York,  of  course,  knew  him 
well,  and  respected  him,  but  the  West  knew  him  too.  He  is  at 
home  in  riding  breeches  and  a  flannel  shirt,  as  much  as  in  the 
frock  coat  of  convention — perhaps  more  so.  A  thousand  stories 
of  his  prowess,  endurance,  and  camaraderie  endeared  him  to  that 
very  considerable  portion  of  the  people  who  have  enough  left  of 
the  primitive  man  to  admire  a  mighty  hunter  and  a  good  fighter. 
The  Americans  love  a  forceful  man — “dynamic”  is  a  pet  phrase 
in  connection  with  Roosevelt — and  they  delight  in  the  boundless 
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energy  and  ceaseless  activity  that  he  sets  in  motion  ;  in  his  love 
of  the  hurly-burly  and  the  storm-centre.  John  Morley  said  he  had  i 

seen  two  tremendous  w'orks  of  nature  in  America — the  Niagara  d 

Falls  and  Mr.  Eoosevelt.  Then  the  Rough  Rider  incident  gave  1 

him  yet  another  coat  of  picturesqueness.  His  writings  had  brought  1 

him  into  contact  with  thousands  w^ho  had  never  seen  him,  and  his  a 

blunt,  straightforward  manner,  practical  commonsense,  and  i 

schoolboy  vein  of  humour  make  him  essentially  a  human  figure,  \ 

not  a  political  abstraction.  No  President  since  Lincoln  has  f 

enjoyed  so  large  a  measure  of  personal  fame  and  popularity,  and  i 

Lincoln  himself  was  by  no  means  so  intimate  a  figure  to  large  s 

sections  of  the  people  as  “Teddy.”  They  have  w’atched  him  grovs-,  ' 

as  it  were.  For  more  than  tw'enty  years  he  has  been  a  public  { 
figure,  whereas  most  American  Presidents  have  been  almost  i 

unknown,  save  by  a  narrow  circle,  until  they  assumed  the  highest  ( 
office  in  the  gift  of  the  American  people. 

No  one  can  accuse  Roosevelt  of  obtaining  his  popularity  by 
truckling  to  the  mob.  He  came  to  the  front  as  the  opponent  of 
Socialism,  quite  as  much  as  the  attacker  of  prmlege.  He  hates 
a  demagogue  even  more  than  a  “boss,”  and  does  not  scruple  to 
say  so. 

We  are  certain  to  fail  if  we  adopt  the  policy  of  the  demagogue  who  raves 
against  the  wealth  which  is  simply  the  form  of  an  embodied  thrift,  foresight, 
and  intelligence.  .  .  .  There  is  no  worse  enemy  of  the  wage-workers  than 
the  man  who  condones  mob  violence  in  any  shape,  or  who  preaches  class 
hatred.  ...  In  the  long  run  neither  the  capitalist  nor  the  wage-earner  can 
be  helped  in  a  healthy  fashion,  save  by  helping  the  other.  ...  If  ever 
anarchy  is  triumphant  its  triumph  will  last  but  for  one  red  moment,  to  be 
succeeded  for  ages  by  the  gloomy  night  of  despotism.  .  .  .  The  demagogue 
in  all  his  forms  is  as  characteristic  an  evil  of  a  free  society  as  a  courtier  is 
of  a  despotism.  .  .  .  Blatant  demagoguism  jeopardises  the  existence  of  all 
free  institutions.  .  .  .  Working-men,  whose  lives  are  passed  in  one  unceasing 
round  of  narrow  and  monotonous  toil,  are  not  unnaturally  inclined  to  pay 
heed  to  demagogues  and  professional  labour  advocates  who  promise,  if 
elected,  to  try  and  pass  laws  to  better  their  condition.  They  are  hardly 
prepared  to  understand  or  approve  the  American  doctrine  of  government, 
which  is  that  the  State  cannot  ordinarily  attempt  to  better  the  condition  of 
a  man  or  set  of  men,  but  can  merely  see  that  no  wrong  is  done  him  or 
them  by  anyone  else,  and  that  all  alike  have  a  fair  chance  in  the  struggle 
for  life — a  struggle  wherein,  it  may  at  once  be  freely  though  sadly  acknow¬ 
ledged,  very  many  are  bound  to  fail,  no  matter  how  ideally  perfect  any 
given  system  of  government  may  be.  .  .  .  So  now  it  behoves  each  of  us  so  to 
conduct  his  civil  life,  so  to  do  his  duty  us  a  citizen,  that  we  shall  in  the 
most  effective  way  war  against  the  spirit  of  anarchy  in  all  its  forms. 

This  serie.s  of  quotations,  taken  from  a  number  of  different 
speeches  and  writings,  gives  Roosevelt’s  social  and  political 
theories,  and  his  attitude  towards  one  of  the  great  problems  of  the 
day,  in  a  nutshell. 
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The  story  of  Eoosevelt’s  campaign  against  Trusts  is  far  too 
involved  to  be  more  than  touched  on.  He  never  intended  their 
destruction,  but  desired  to  regulate  them.  His  success  must  not 
^  be  measured  merely  by  apparent  results.  His  whole  public  career 
has  been  a  campaign  against  corruption  and  monopoly,  and  both 
are  still  features  of  American  public  life.  But  what  Roosevelt  has 
accomplished  is  the  awakening  of  a  public  conscience,  and  when 
we  remember  that  this  was  primarily  one  of  his  aims  we  can 
forgive  the  redundancy  of  some  of  his  public  utterances.  There 
is  no  better  way  to  make  a  truth  believed  by  the  masses  than  that 
suggested  by  Lewis  Carroll  :  “He  said  it  very  loud  and  clear,  he 
went  and  shouted  in  my  ear.”  Roosevelt’s  success  as  a  propa¬ 
gandist  has  been  due  to  his  practice  of  saying  things  “very  loud 
and  ch'ur.”  No  other  method  would  have  aroused  that  heaviest 
of  sleepers,  the  American  public  conscience.  I  fear  this  statement 
will  bring  down  on  me  the  indignation  of  some  good  Americans, 
but  the  fact  is  that  in  no  country  in  the  world  is  there  more 
indifference  to  public  affairs.  The  movement  w’hich  took  so 
many  appointments  out  of  the  sphere  of  party  politics  must 
have  deprived  a  vast  number  of  people  of  their  one  shred  of  public 
or  political  interest.  Listen  to  Mr.  Dooley  :  “An  American 
business  man  is  down  town  in  th’  mornin’  be  eight  o’clock 
thryin’  to  beat  a  check  to  th’  bank.  He  keeps  one  eye  on  th’ 
damper  and  another  on  th’  dure  till  six,  and  thin  he’s  homeward 
bound  on  a  cable  car  with  wan  hand  on  th’  strap  and  another  on 
his  watch  pocket.  Th’  only  ix)llytics  he’s  interisted  in  is  who’s 
goin’  to  be  illicted  assissor^  an’  how  much,  an’  when  he  wants  to 
know  who’s  Sicrety  of  State,  he  asks  th’  typewriter  who’s  just 
out  of  colledge  and  has  time  to  know'  these  gr-reat  facts  !  ” 

To  certain  men,  said  Roosevelt,  “trade  and  property  are  far 
more  sacred  than  life  and  honour,  of  far  more  consequence  than 
the  great  thoughts  and  lofty  emotions.  .  .  .  Their  ideal  unites 
the  imagination  of  a  greengrocer  with  the  heart  of  a  Bengalee 
baboo.”  And  an  altogether  different  type  of  man.  Professor  Eliot, 
says  :  “  We  no  longer  dread  abuse  of  the  power  of  State  or  Church  ; 
we  do  dread  abuse  of  the  pow'ers  of  compact  bodies  of  men,  highly 
organised  and  consenting  to  be  despotically  ruled,  for  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  their  selfish  interests.  .  .  .  It  is  a  great  misfortune  for 
our  country,  and  especially  for  our  rich  men,  that  the  modern 
forms  of  propertv^ — stocks,  bonds,  mortgages,  city  buildings — 
do  not  carry  w'ith  them  any  inevitable  responsibilities  to  the 

I  State.”  Out  of  such  material  it  is  difficult  to  create  an  efficient 
public  conscience  ;  but  Roosevelt  has  never  ceased  to  preach  what 
he  practised  himself — the  gospel  of  true  citizenship  in  work  for 
the  State.  He  has  been  heard.  The  leaven  is  w'orking.  Americans 
VOL.  LXXXVI,  N.S.  3  L 
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are  beginning  to  feel  ashamed  that  in  the  race  for  wealtli  they  e 

have  allowed  the  government  of  their  country  to  slide  into  hands  I 

often  unworthy.  ( 

The  last,  but  by  no  means  the  least,  of  the  tasks  into  which  t 

Eoosevelt  has  thrown  himself  has  been  the  conservation  and  i 

utilisation  of  natural  resources,  and  their  protection  from  private  i 

exploitation.  The  extravagance  wdth  which  these  great  natural  ] 

assets  have  been  squandered  by  previous  generations  is  absolutely  ' 

appalling.  The  “land  skinner”  has  ruthlessly  denuded  district  I 

after  district ,  and  it  is  not  the  use  only  but  the  absolute  waste  of 
timber  which  has  been  so  prodigal.  No  less  than  20,000,000  acres  i 

of  young  growth  are  burned  over  annually,  and  enough  timber  i 

is  destroyed  by  fire  every  year  to  last  the  nation  for  three 
months.  Even  without  loss  from  forest  fires,  the  consumption  ' 
is  three  and  a  half  times  the  yearly  growth.  The  report 
of  the  National  Conservation  Commission  declares  that, 
whereas  three  generations  ago  American  forest  covered  an  area 
of  1,000,000  square  miles,  there  is  not  now  enough  timber  to  last 
out  the  present  generation.  Coal  and  oil  are  not  merely  exploited 
but  are  wasted  in  an  equally  reckless  manner,  and  every  year 
millions  of  tons  of  valuable  soil  are  carried  off  by  the  rivers  to 
the  sea — very  largely  as  a  result  of  deforestation.  It  is  estimated 
that  at  the  present  rate  of  consumption  the  supply  of  iron  will 
be  exhausted  in  forty  years,  while  anthracite  coal  will  probably 
give  out  in  half  that  time.  Apart  from  the  actual  wmste  by  the 
“land  skinner,”  great  abuses  have  arisen  in  the  circumvention  of 
the  land  laws,  which  have  permitted  enormous  and  valuable  areas 
to  be  tied  up  by  land  speculators,  or  to  fall  into  the  hands  of 
monopolists.  Eoosevelt  has  constantly  drawn  attention  to  Alaska 
and  the  need  of  good  land  laws  there — a  territory  of  great  size 
and  varied  resources,  well  fitted  to  support  a  large,  permanent 
population,  where  the  policy  ought  to  be  not  exploitation  by 
corporations  or  syndicates  but  the  building  up  of  homes.  He  has 
pointed  out  that  the  virgin  forests  and  fisheries  and  the  vast 
mineral  w’ealth  (especially  coal  lands)  wmnt  protection,  and  the 
similarity  of  conditions  with  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Finland. 

Then  there  is  the  question  of  reclamation.  Already,  despite  the 
huge  area  at  her  disposal,  the  United  States  has  begun  to  send  out 
emigrants,  who  are  going  over  the  border  to  Canada.  By  irriga¬ 
tion,  large  areas  of  land,  hitherto  deemed  deserts,  are  now  to  be 
reclaimed.  In  Nevada,  where  there  is  a  stretch  of  forty  miles 
without  a  drop  of  water,  the  pioneers  who  fell  by  the  way  and 
w’ere  buried  in  this  thirsty  land  were  actually  within  a  few  feet 
of  what  might  have  saved  them.  There  is  underground  water 
which  can  be  brought  to  the  surface  by  artesian  wells,  and  it  is 
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expected  that  nearly  2,000,000  acres  of  hitherto  desert  land  in 
Nevada  can  thus  be  brought  under  cultivation.  In  this  land, 
called  by  someone  “the  land  that  God  forgot,”  it  has  been  said 
that  “Everything  that  grows  is  covered  with  a  thorn,  everything 
that  crawls  is  deadly.  ...  In  this  strange  region  they  dig  for 
wood  and  climb  for  water,  for  the  water  is  found  in  cup-shaped 
pools  in  the  hills,  and  the  wood  is  the  big  root  of  the  mesquite.” 
There  is  a  little  town  in  this  region  called  Eoosevelt,  inhabited 
by  people  who  are  building  a  big  dam,  which  is  to  hold  up  the 
water  which,  carried  in  canals,  is  to  turn  this  desert  into  a  green 
and  fertile  land.  Roosevelt’s  contribution  to  the  schemes  for 
saving  and  replacing  forests,  for  conserving  coal  and  oil,  for 
reclaiming  the  “bad  lands,”  and  for  a  more  thrifty  use,  generally, 
of  the  national  resources,  has  been;  first  and  foremost,  the  driving 
power  which  has  enabled  him  to  link  up  scientific  research  with 
practical  administrative  work.  He  had  to  meet  opposition  from 
many  vested  interests,  and  a  vast  number  of  other  difficulties.  The 
United  States  Government,  having  plenty  of  money,  has  always 
been  rather  prodigal  of  bureaux.  There  are  bureaux  for  every¬ 
thing.  Roosevelt  has  co-ordinated  their  work  and  given  it  a 
practical  turn.  He  has  initiated  fresh  bureaux  too,  especially  the 
Department  of  Commerce  and  Agriculture,  which  was  badly 
needed. 

Here  we  arrive  at  one  of  the  secrets  of  his  success  and  of  his 
popularity.  He  is  a  born  administrator.  He  has  also  had  extra¬ 
ordinary  experience,  not  in  one  but  in  half  a  dozen  branches  of 
administration,  and  he  has  always  put  in  a  record  amount  of 
work.  But  he  has  the  born  administrator’s  faculty  for  getting 
through  a  vast  amount  of  work  without  fuss  or  hurry,  because  he 
is  methodical  and  orderly.  He  began  from  the  first  by  disregard¬ 
ing  red  tape,  and  insisting  on  short  cuts  of  every  kind.  In  a 
way  that  is  a  disadvantage.  It  leads  to  the  “one-man  show.” 
Too  many  of  the  threads  are  held  in  one  hand  or  carried  in  one 
head.  But  the  born  administrator  is  like  that.  He  cannot  always 
train  others.  The  day’s  work  of  a  President  of  the  United  States 
is  complicated  by  the  time  which,  although  he  can  ill  spare  it 
from  more  important  work,  he  must  spend  in  the  routine  of 
receiving  visitors  and  answering  their  requests  in  person.  Eoose¬ 
velt  stood  this  corvee,  with  a  patience  really  remarkable  in  a  man 
not  naturally  patient,  and  with  a  never-failing  eordiality.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  saving  gift  of  humour  probably  took  the  edge 
off  many  a  weary  interview.  Roosevelt  has  been  charged  with  an 
imdemocratic  love  of  show  and  ceremony  at  the  White  House, 
and  with  a  departure  from  the  ready  accessibility  of  former 
Presidents.  But  his  chief  offence  was  his  not  being  always  ready 
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to  receive  the  lepreseutatives  of  the  Press — a  deadly  offence 
Too  great  intimacy  with  reporters  in  America  is  a  dangerous  pag. 
time.  In  any  case,  no  man  is  more  accessible  to  people  who 
have  anything  from  w'hom  he  can  learn,  especially  men  who  have 
done  anything. 

That  Roosevelt  has  made  mistakes  his  most  eulogistic 
biographers  will  never  deny.  Some  of  them  are  inclined  to  class 
in  this  category  the  Booker  Washington  incident.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  the  South  was  roused  to  bitter  indignation  one 
morning  by  reading  in  its  papers  that  the  eminent  negro  had  been 
entertained  at  dinner  at  the  White  House.  It  may  be  mentioned 
that  this  honour  w'as  not  of  his  seeking,  and  that  it  was  only  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  official  procedure  that  the  new's  was 
chronicled.  The  conclusions  drawn  were  extravagant.  The 
l^resident  was  accused  of  attacking  the  whole  theory  of  race 
predominance  in  the  South,  of  wrecking  the  white  supremacy, 
and  so  forth.  In  the  words  of  Mr.  Dooley  :  “Thousands  iv  men 
who  wudden’t  have  voted  f’r  him  under  no  circumstances  declared 
that  under  no  circumstances  wud  they  now  vote  for  him.”  On 
the  other  hand,  subsequent  events  disappointed  the  negroes  in 
the  hopes  they  had  formed  as  to  the  President’s  friendliness.  The 
truth  is  that  the  situation  between  black  and  white  is  not  one 
to  be  solved  by  the  cut  and  thrust  Rooseveltian  scheme  of  ethics. 
Theoretically,  Roosevelt  had  declared  he  would  appoint  men, 
white  or  black,  on  merit  alone — the  best  man  for  the  jol) — and  he 
actually  did  make  some  appointments  w'hich  caused  great  excite¬ 
ment  among  the  Southerners.  To  Clark  Howell,  of  Atlanta,  he 
WTote  at  the  time  :  “I  cannot  treat  mere  colour  as  a  pennaiient 
bar  to  holding  any  office — any  more  than  creed  or  birthplace  ” ;  and 
to  another  friend  at  Charleston  :  “I  do  not  intend  to  a])]inint  any 
unfit  men  to  office.”  Practically,  however,  he  was  bound  to  admit 
that  an  official  whose  appointment  will  cause  offence  and  heart¬ 
burning  to  the  most  influential  people  of  the  district  in  which  he 
is  to  labour  wdll  be  so  seriously  handicapped  that,  merit  apart, 
it  is  doubtful  whether  he  can  be  “the  best  man  for  the  job.”  The 
problem  that  confronts  every  thoughtful  American  has  not  been 
settled  satisfactorily  by  Roosevelt — how  to  give  justice  to  the  black 
man  without  giving  him  a  position  of  equality  with  the  white, 
which  the  latter  would  rather  die  than  concede.  As  a  contribution 
to  the  solution  of  this  problem,  the  entertainment  of  Booker 
Washington  to  dinner  at  the  White  House — the  official  residence 
of  the  man  who  is  the  chosen  ruler  (that  is,  servant)  of  the  whole 
American  nation — wms  more  than  a  failure,  because  it  accentuated 
the  unhappy  relations  between  the  two  sections  of  the  nation. 

Spelling  reform  is  another  of  Roosevelt’s  mistakes — a  very 
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trivial  one,  but  in  political  life  venial  blunders  are  often  more 
heavily  punished  than  actual  crimes.  Roosevelt  pays  the  penalty 
of  his  mental  alertness  by  an  occasional  lack  of  discrimination. 
He  has  a  way,  says  an  American  paper  which  does  not  admire 
him,  of  “slapping  the  public  on  the  back  with  a  ‘  bright  ’  idea.” 
The  evolution  of  his  thoughts  is  described  as  “surge  of  feeling — 
personal  conviction — public  policy  ”  ;  and  the  same  critic  declares 
that,  in  his  speeches,  as  in  his  conversation,  he  says  anything  that 
pops  into  his  head,  and  drops  an  idea  as  quickly  as  it  is  taken  up. 
These  criticisms  may  have  some  surface  justification,  but  a  study 
of  Roosevelt’s  speeches  and  actions  shows  that  he  has  steadily 
adhered  to  certain  basic  ideas,  and  has  pursued  certain  aims  with 
unflagging  zest  and  zeal.  If  he  has  sometimes  turned  aside  after 
lesser  aims,  it  has  been  only  the  aberration  of  a  moment.  Fortu¬ 
nately  for  him  his  popularity  rests  on  a  foundation  of  solid  work 
for  the  people,  and  ridicule,  most  fatal  of  weapons  in  public  life, 
although  turned  against  him  by  some  critics,  has  not  been  able 
to  pierce  his  armour. 

As  to  the  social  life  at  the  White  House,  in  which  a  never- 
ending  stream  of  rather  informal  entertaining  seemed  to  be  the 
rule,  it  has  been  conjectured  that  almost  any  kind  of  a  crowd 
would  be  preferred  by  Mr.  Roosevelt  to  solitude.  When  alone 
—if  that  can  ever  be— he  is  said  to  plunge  at  once  into  conversa¬ 
tion  with  an  author.  His  reading  is  practically  universal,  and 
he  has  Cecil  Rhodes’s  gift  for  digging  the  heart  out  of  a  book. 
An  American  biographer  of  his  has  hazarded  the  conjecture  that 
he  finds  a  one-sided  conversation,  even  with  an  author,  unsatis¬ 
factory.  I  remember  that,  even  with  the  Atlantic  between  us, 
he  could  not  read  one  of  my  books  without  dashing  off  first  one 
and  then  another  tetter  to  me,  pointing  out  what  he  believed  to 
be  misconceptions  on  my  part.  “You  haven’t  got  it  quite  right 
on  page  so-and-so.  I  wush  you’d  call  round  and  see  Taft.”  That 
sort  of  a  reader  is  a  treat  to  any  author. 

It  is  undoubtedly  the  catholicity  of  his  taste  in  reading  which 
has  given  Roosevelt  a  far  better  grip  of  wwld  affairs  than  has 
been  usual  with  American  ])oliticians  of  the  last  generation.  H<' 
had,  during  a  great  part  of  his  administration,  a  Secretary  of 
State  in  John  Hay,  a  cosmopolitan  in  experience  and  knowledge, 
and  to  Hay’s  influence  a  certain  amount  of  Roosevelt’s  world 
policy  may  be  traced.  •  But  he  must  have  full  credit  for  perceiving 
and  insisting  that  the  United  States  must  have  a  world  policy, 
that  as  a  world  Power  she  could  not  evade  obligations.  Never¬ 
theless,  I  do  not  think  Roosevelt  is  a  master  of  statecraft.  This 
is  his  theory  of  foreign  policy  :  “Not  to  boast,  not  to  insult 
anyone,  but  mak(‘  up  our  minds  what  is  necc'ssary  to  say,  say 
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it,  and  then  stand  to  it,  whatever  the  consequences  may  be. 
Don’t  draw  unless  you  mean  to  shoot.”  That  seems  to  me  com¬ 
mon  sense,  but  it  is  certainly  not  diplomacy,  and  if  it  were  state¬ 
craft,  then  statecraft  would  cease  to  be  a  science,  or  even  an  art, 
and  become  a  mere  matter  of  yea  or  nay  !  Roosevelt  on  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  is  equally  refreshing.  Many  Americans  still  regard  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  as  a  sort  of  magic  spell.  Roosevelt  says  it  is 
not  even  international  law,  though  it  ought  to  be.  He  believes 
in  it,  but  only  with  a  ‘‘Big  Stick”  behind  it.  ‘‘I  believe  in  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  wdth  all  my  heart  and  soul,  but  I  would  infinitely 
prefer  to  see  us  abandon  it  than  to  see  us  put  it  forward  and 
bluster  about  it,  and  yet  fail  to  build  up  the  efficient  fighting 
strength  which  in  the  last  resort  can  alone  make  it  respected  by 
any  strong  foreign  Power  whose  interest  it  may  ever  happen  to 
be  to  violate  it.” 

In  the  past  twelve  years — since  the  Spanish  war — the  United 
States  has  gone  far  as  a  world  Power.  Stepinng-stones  have  ' 
been  laid  down  across  the  Pacific ;  the  export  trade  to  the  Far 
East  has  been  ex))anded  to  about  .£30,000,000  ;  a  foreign  campaign 
(in  China)  has  been  participated  in  ;  a  leading  part  in  Far  Eastern 
politics  has  been  played  ;  and  finally,  but  certainly  not  lastly,  the 
Panama  Canal,  talked  about  since  the  days  of  Gomara  (in  1551), 
has  been  put  in  hand.  Energetic  action  has  been,  moreover, 
taken  elsewhere — in  Turkey  and  Morocco,  for  instance.  Roose¬ 
velt  recognised  the  altering  conditions  of  the  world,  and  set  to 
work  to  prepare  for  contingencies.  He  pushed  forward  the  work  j 
on  the  Canal,  placed  rivers  and  harbours  under  the  control  of  the 
engineer  corps,  worked  away  at  the  navy,  and  sent  the  fleet  on 
the  famous  voyage.  It  was  a  much  needed  object  lesson  to  his 
country — opulent,  self-confident,  with  an  enormous  coast-line  to 
defend — as  to  the  need  of  preparing  defence,  and  a  warning  to  the 
outside  world.  The  gospel  of  the  ‘‘Big  Stick”  has  really  made 
an  impression.  The  navy,  for  which  Roosevelt  has  always  worked 
so  strenuously,  is  now  actually  in  being  and  will  continue  to 
grow'.  There  are  even  to  be  found  Americans  w  ho  profess  to  be 
not  at  all  satisfied  wdth  their  military  defences,  and  who  ask  why 
any  continent  should  expect  to  be  immune  from  the  experiences  ! 
of  w'ar  and  invasion  to  which  all  in  the  past  have  been  subjected. 

It  is  true,  of  course,  that  to  be  well  prepared  for  w'ar  is  the  best 
w'ay  to  avert  it,  but  one  cannot  help  smiling  a  little  at  the  spec¬ 
tacle  of  the  exponent  of  the  ”  Big  Stick  ”  policy  receiving  the 
Nobel  Peace  prize ! 

These  are  the  things  for  which  Theodore  Roosevelt  has  worked 
— a  purer  public  and  political  life,  a  healthy  citizenship,  the  con¬ 
servation  of  natural  resources  at  home,  and  the  upholding  of 
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national  prestige  abroad ;  an  arm  of  defence  adequate  to  the 
interests  to  be  defended,  and  a  sane  adjustment  of  the  relations 
between  class  and  class — internal  reform,  external  development. 
It  must  not  be  imagined  that,  in  pursuit  of  these  lofty  yet  prac¬ 
tical  aims,  he  has  acted  like  a  Bayard  any  more  than  a  Don 
Quixote.  His  devotion  to  honesty  is  probably  quite  as  material¬ 
istic  as  ethical — it  is  really  the  best  policy.  He  has  had  to  learn 
the  lesson  taught  to  all  successful  politicians — to  conjugate  the 
accursed  word  “compromise”  in  all  its  moods  and  tenses — only, 
having  made  his  reputation  on  a  no-compromise  platform,  he  has 
enjoyed  the  luxury  of  telling  the  whole  truth  oftener  than  most 
people.  I  have  denied  that  he  is  specially  gifted  by  nature  with 
the  faculties  that  make  a  great  statesman,  and  yet  his  actions 
have  often  showed  foresight.  The  secret  is  that  he  has  imagina¬ 
tion  and  the  gift  of  using  other  people’s  brains.  Many  cleverer 
men  fail  here.  He  has  the  courage,  too,  to  act  when  he  has  been 
advised,  and  courage  is  nine-tenths  of  the  battle  in  a  democracy. 
Many  men  in  this  country  know  what  it  is  to  bring  their  little 
quota  of  knowledge,  often  painfully  culled,  to  some  great  per¬ 
sonage,  only  to  be  told  :  “IMy  dear  Mr.  So-and-So,  what  you  say 
is  perfectly  true,  but  how  could  I  tell  the  country  that?”  The 
truth  is,  our  leaders  wait  to  take  their  lead  from  the  country — 
Roosevelt  has  never  feared  to  lead. 

I  have  said,  or  implied,  that  the  ex-President  of  the  United 
States  is  not  a  constructive  statesman  of  the  type ,  for  instance ,  of 
Alexander  Hamilton,  but  wUen  he  and  the  Emperor  William 
meet  in  Berlin,  two  of  the  greatest  and  most  interesting  men 
of  this  generation  will  be  face  to  face.  I  have  always  thought 
there  is  a  strong  likeness  between  them.  Both  are  semper 
juvenilis,  both  have  a  touch  of  the  Admirable  Crichton,  both 
have  built  navies,  both  would  rather  talk  than — sit  silent !  In 
their  intense  patriotism,  their  restless  energy,  and  their  love  of 
outdoor  life,  combined  with  habits  of  application  to  indoor  duties, 
they  have  much  in  common. 


Archibald  B.  Colqfhoi’n. 


IRELAND  BETWEEN  THE  PARTIES. 


The  Irish  Party  holds  the  balance  of  power ;  it  dominates  Parlia¬ 
ment,  and  it  can  make  or  unmake  Governments — up  to  the  time 
of  the  next  General  Election.  Its  lease  of  power  will  probably 
be  only  short.  How,  then,  will  the  Irish  politicians  use  the 
fleeting  moments?  Will  they  act  as  the  leaders  of  a  Parliamentary 
faction  or  as  the  trustees  of  the  Irish  nation  ?  Will  they  waste  the 
precious  time  in  trying  to  obtain  vain  and  futile  Parliamentary 
triumphs  for  their  own  gratification?  Will  they  try  to  break  up 
the  Union — an  attempt  which  is  foredoomed  to  failure — or  will 
they  work  for  the  lasting  good  of  their  country?  What  line  of 
policy  should  they  pursue?  These  are  questions  which  all  Irish¬ 
men  and  all  friends  of  Ireland  should  ask  themselves. 

Let  us  study  the  position  from  the  Irish  point  of  view. 

The  Irish  Party,  being  numerically  w'eak,  must  work  with  that 
party  which  is  more  likely  to  promote  Ireland’s  good.  Should, 
then,  the  Irish  Party  work  with  the  Liberals  or  with  the 
Unionists? 

Statesmanship  can  be  successful  only  if  it  attempts  to  achieve 
the  possible  and  is  guided  by  experience.  Before  making  plans 
for  Ireland’s  future,  the  Irish  Party  leaders  should  ask  them¬ 
selves  :  “How  have  the  two  parties  treated  Ireland  in  the  past, 
and  which  of  the  two  is  more  to  be  trusted  ?  ’’  Such  an  inquiry 
wull  show  that  the  Conservative-Unionist  Party  has  striven  con¬ 
sistently,  and  according  to  its  lights,  to  raise  Ireland  and  to  right 
her  historic  wrongs,  and  that  the  Liberal  Party  has  equally  con¬ 
sistently  duped,  defrauded,  and  exploited  Ireland  in  the  most 
shameless  manner,  and  that  it  has  succeeded  in  exploiting  and 
plundering  Ireland  by  deluding  the  people  with  lavish  promises 
and  by  gaining  over  their  leaders  wdth  bribery  and  corruption. 

The  great  Reform  Bill  marks  the  birth  of  the  Liberal  Party. 
One  of  the  first  actions  of  Liberalism  in  pow'er  vvas  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  a  profitable  and  promising  Irish  industry.  Mr.  Michael 
MacDonnell  wrote  in  his  book,  Ireland  and  the  Home  Buie 
Movement  :  “It  is  not  generally  known  that  in  1831  Ireland  grew 
one-fifth  of  the  tobacco  consumed  in  the  three  kingdoms ;  but  in 
that  year  the  first  Liberal  Government,  which  was  in  power  for 
a  generation,  put  down  the  profitable  industry  for  which  the  turf 
and  soil  of  the  country  were  particularly  well  adapted.”  Why 
did  the  Liberal  Government  destroy  the  Irish  tobacco  industry? 
The  Liberal  Party  represented  chiefly  the  towns,  and  especially 
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the  manufacturing  towns,  of  Great  Britain.  It  was  hostile  to 
the  country  and  to  agriculture.  The  British  merchants,  manu¬ 
facturers,  and  speculators  were  paramount  in  the  Liberal  Party. 
They  could  make  no  profit  out  of  Irish  tobacco,  which  was  con¬ 
sumed  chiefly  in  Ireland.  Besides,  they  thought  that  it  was 
cheaper  and  less  troublesome  to  collect  at  the  ports  the  duty  on 
foreign  tobacco  arriving  in  bulk  than  to  collect  it  in  small  sums 
from  the  Irish  farmers.  So  the  Irish  tobacco  industry  which,  • 
according  to  McCulloch,  had  made  considerable  progress,  was 
destroyed.  It  was  left  to  the  Unionists  to  begin  the  re-creation 
of  the  Irish  tobacco  industry  in  1900  by  a  rebate  of  Is.  per  lb.  on 
Irish-grown  tobacco. 

Agricultural  and  industrial  Ireland  suffers  severely  from  the 
inadequacy  of  her  railway  system.  Freights  are  higher  in  poverty- 
stricken  Ireland  than  in  Great  Britain.  It  is  generally  agreed 
upon  that  one  of  the  most  necessary  and  most  urgent  measures  for 
the  recreation  of  Ireland  is  the  improvement  and  the  cheapening 
of  transport.  Therefore,  the  cry  for  railway  nationalisation  has 
become  general  in  Ireland.  Ireland  has  to  thank  the  Liberal 
Party  for  the  insufficiency,  inefficiency,  and  costliness  of  her 
railways,  which  strangle  her  industries.  In  1834,  when  Ireland 
was  still  railwayless,  the  Conservative  Party  appointed  a  Poyal 
Commission  to  inquire  whether  it  would  be  advisable  to  open 
up  Ireland  by  a  general  system  of  railways  built  with  State  aid. 
That  Commission  reported  in  1838  ; 

On  prudential  considerations  alone  we  should  not  hesitate  to  recommend 
an  immediate  and  liberal  attention  to  the  claims  of  Ireland  for  assistance 
which  cannot  be  conferred  in  any  shape  more  likely  to  prove  beneficial 
than  by  encouraging  public  works  of  extensive  and  permanent  utility.  It 
is  a  waste  of  the  public  available  resources  to  suffer  so  large  a  portion  of 
the  Empire  to  lie  fallow  or  leave  it  to  struggle  by  slow  advances  and  with 
defective  means  towards  its  own  improvement  when  the  judicious  aid  of 
the  State  might  quickly  make  it  a  source  of  common  strength  and  advan¬ 
tage.  The  policy  of  rendering  such  assistance  is  unquestionable.  It  is 
acknowledged  to  be  necessary  towards  a  colony,  and  must  be  considered 
more  so  in  the  case  of  a  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  comprehended  within 
its  domestic  boundaries,  where  neither  the  land  nor  the  people  can  continue 
to  be  useless  without  being  hurtful  at  the  same  time  and  nearly  in  the 
same  degree.  Looking,  therefore,  at  the  proposition  as  a  mere  account  or 
estimate  of  profit  and  loss,  the  balance  is  clearly  in  favour  of  a  prompt  and 
liberal  encouragement  on  the  part  of  the  Legislature  to  whatever  tends 
manifestly  to  call  Into  action  the  great  powers  and  capabilities  of  this  fine 
country. 

It  may  without  fear  of  contradiction  be  stated  that  the  practice  (of  private 
railways)  hitherto  followed,  leads  necessarily  to  the  highest  possible  rate  of 
charge.  The  expenses,  which  are  generally  excessive,  of  obtaining  the 
sanction  of  Parliament;  the  exorbitant  payments  frequently  extorted  as 
compensation  or  to  buy  off  vexatious  opposition ;  the  superfluous  and 
wastefid  profusion  often  displayed  in  the  construction  of  the  work  itself — 
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all  concur  to  demand  a  large  return  from  the  public  which  the  proprietors 
as  carriers,  being  unrestricted  as  to  their  rates  of  charge,  will  not  fail  to 

enforce . We  have  deemed  it  our  duty  to  urge  these  important 

considerations  on  public  attention  in  the  earnest  hope  that  in  Ireland 
where  the  ground  is  yet  untrodden,  every  precaution  may  be  taken,  and 
every  measure  adopted,  which  can  contribute  on  the  one  hand  to  the 
encouragement  of  the  capitalist,  and  on  the  other  to  secure  to  the  country 
the  full  and  entire  benefit  which  the  railway  system  is  capable  of  affording". 

The  foregoing  wise  recommendations  are  characteristic  of  Con¬ 
servative  statesmanship.  Whilst  it  has  been  the  constant  aim  of 
the  Conservative  Party  to  develop  planfully  the  national  resources 
and  to  work  for  the  benefit  of  the  nation  as  a  whole ,  it  has  been 
the  equally  constant  aim  of  the  Liberal  Party  to  disregard  the 
national  interests  and  to  work  for  the  benefit  of  a  small  number 
of  unnational  financiers,  merchants,  and  speculators  who  were, 
and  who  are  still,  its  most  influential  and  most  valued  supporters, 
because  they  are  the  greatest  contributors  to  the  party  funds.  To 
these  men  it  was  a  matter  of  small  importance  whether  the  Irish 
people  should  or  should  not  have  well-planned  railways  and  cheap  ) 
freights.  They  were  quite  content  to  let  Ireland  “lie  fallow,”  as  j 
the  Eoyal  Commission  put  it,  as  long  as  Lancashire  prospered. 
They  cared  chiefly  for  big  profits  for  themselves  and  their  friends. 
Therefore  they  preached  the  policy  of  non-interference,  of  laisser- 
faire,  the  policy  of  allowing  the  cunning,  the  unscrupulous,  and 
the  strong  to  exploit  the  feeble.  British  railwmy  contractors  were 
allowed  to  exploit  Ireland  at  their  will,  and  the  result  is  that,  as 
the  Royal  Commission  foretold  in  1838,  Ireland  has  a  bad  and 
expensive  railway  system  ;  that  the  poor  Irish  peasants  have  to 
pay  “the  highest  possible  rate  of  charges”  for  the  transport  of 
their  potatoes,  their  cattle,  and  their  pigs;  and  that  industries 
cannot  flourish  in  Ireland’s  interior.  From  1838  to  the  present 
day  the  Liberals  have  opposed  every  one  of  the  numerous  attempts 
made  by  the  Conservative-Unionist  Party  of  giving  Ireland  good 
railways  with  State  assistance,  and  all  legislation  in  that  direction 
is  of  Unionist  origin. 

The  old  Conservative  Party  wished  to  abolish,  or  at  least  to 
diminish,  Ireland’s  poverty.  It  appointed  a  Eoyal  Commission, 
on  which  were  some  of  the  most  eminent  Irishmen,  to  inquire  ! 
into  the  subject.  That  Commission  reported  in  1836,  after  three 
years’  study,  that  the  Irish  poor  problem  differed  completely  from 
the  English  problem.  In  England  there  was  a  good  and  constantly 
growing  demand  for  labour,  but  as  the  people  could  easily  obtain 
poor-relief  for  the  asking,  many  of  them  became  paupers  by 
choice.  Hence  a  severe  test  of  genuine  destitution  by  residence 
in  a  workhouse  in  which  life  was  made  unpleasant  to  the  shirkers  ; 
was  wanted  in  England.  Tn  Ireland  the  people  applied  for  relief 
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not  because  they  were  unwilling  to  work,  but  because,  in  the 
absence  of  manufacturing  industries,  the  growing  population  could 
not  find  work  in  their  insufficiently  developed  country.  Hence 
the  Koyal  Commission  recommended  increasing  work  by  improv¬ 
ing  Ireland’s  agriculture,  by  reclaiming  the  bogs,  which  cover 
one-seventh  of  that  country’s  surface,  and  by  opening  up  the 
interior  by  means  of  railways,  roads,  canals,  &c. 

A  Tjiberal  Government  was  in  office  when  this  report  was 
issued.  What  did  it  do?  It  sent  to  Ireland  on  a  six  weeks’  tour 
of  investigation  Sir  George  Nicholls,  an  official  who  had  never 
been  in  Ireland  before.  He  recommended  that  the  Irish  poor 
should  not  be  provided  with  w'ork  by  developing  the  national 
industries,  but  be  driven  into  workhouses  of  the  English  pattern, 
and  there  be  maintained  in  idleness  at  the  public  charge.  Eollow- 
ing  his  recommendations,  the  Liberal  Party  introduced  a  Poor 
Law  which  was  designed  to  clear  the  poor  cultivators  off  the  soil 
for  the  benefit  of  the  landowners.  The  Liberal  Poor  Law  did 
not  alleviate,  but  accentuated,  Ireland’s  poverty.  It  made  the 
poor  unhappy  and  ruined  the  Irish  ratepayer.  The  contrast 
between  the  heartless  Poor-Law  policy  of  the  Liberal  Party  and 
the'  constructive  policy  of  the  Conservative  Party  should  give  food 
for  thought  to  all  Irishmen. 

The  struggle  between  Free  Trade  and  Protection  was  a  struggle 
between  the  manufacturing  interests  and  agriculture,  between 
town  and  country.  The  ideal  of  the  manufacturers,  merchants, 
and  speculators  was  to  make  large  profits  and  to  pay  the  minimum 
of  wages  to  their  workers.  The  stockbroker  Ricardo  w'as  their 
favourite  economist,  and  he  taught  :  “The  fall  in  the  price  of 
agricultural  produce  reduces  the  wages  not  only  of  the  labourers 
employed  in  cultivating  the  soil  but  also  of  all  those  employed 
in  commerce  or  manufacture.”  The  merchants  and  manufacturers 
wished  to  reduce  the  price  of  agricultural  produce.  The  essence 
of  Free  Trade  was  summed  up  by  Cobden  in  the  w'ords  :  “Buy  in 
the  cheapest  and  sell  in  the  dearest  market.”  Profit  for  the 
manufacturer  and  the  middleman  became  the  maxim  and  the 
watchw'ord  of  the  Liberal  Party.  In  the  pursuit  of  “profit”  the 
Liberal  Party  wished  to  reduce  the  price  of  agricultural  produce 
to  the  minimum,  caring  little  what  became  of  the  country,  of  the 
rural  industries,  and  of  the  rural  population.  To  increase  the 
manufacturer’s  and  middleman’s  profit  the  Liberal  Party  intro¬ 
duced  in  1846  the  free  importation  of  corn,  without  paying  any 
regard  to  purely  agricultural  Ireland.  Ever  since  1800  had  the 
Conservative  Party  energetically  developed  Ireland’s  agricultural 
resources  and  prosperity.  The  Chairman  of  the  Select  Committee 
on  the  Taxation  of  Ireland  reported  in  1865  ; 
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Before  the  Union  Ireland  was  a  grazing  country,  and  large  tracts  were 
devoted  to  the  production  of  cattle.  Rut  shortly  before,  and  ever  after  that 
event,  it  became  the  policy  of  the  British  Government  to  encourage 
tillage  farming  in  Ireland;  and  from  the  advantages  given  to  that  country 
over  others  by  the  war  which  ended  in  1815,  and  subsequently  by  the  Corn 
Laws,  she  possessed  the  chief  supply  of  the  British  market,  and,  notwith¬ 
standing  occasional  depression,  made  considerable  advances  both  in  wealth 
and  population  to  the  year  184fi,  when  the  Corn  Law's  w'ere  repealed. 

Conservative  statesmen,  aware  of  the  greater  fruitfulness  of 
Ireland’s  soil,  had  made  Ireland  Great  Britain’s  granary,  and  had 
handicapped  with  imiiort  duties  her  foreign  competitors  in  the 
British  market.  Thus  aided,  Ireland’s  agriculture  had  greatly 
improved,  and  her  population  had  increased  from  5,216,381  in 
1801  to  8,175,121  in  1841.  The  Irish  people  lived  largely  on 
potatoes,  and  exported  per  year  about  3,000,000  qrs.  of  corn  to 
Great  Britain,  a  quantity  sufficient  to  support  4,000,000  people 
during  a  whole  year.  Before  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  Ireland 
raised  enough  food  for  12,000,000  people. 

The  Corn  Laws  were  repealed  in  1846,  the  very  year  when 
a  total  failure  of  the  [)otato  harvest  had  made  the  Irish  peasant 
all  the  more  dependent  for  his  living  on  a  secure  market  for  the 
sale  of  his  corn.  Incredible  as  it  may  sound,  the  Irish  members 
voted  for  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  and  the  destruction  of 
Ireland’s  agriculture.  Whilst  the  recurrence  of  the  ix)tato  blight 
deprived  the  Irish  peasant  of  his  food,  the  free  importation  of 
foreign  wheat  deprived  him  at  the  same  time  of  the  possibility 
of  selling  corn  in  Great  Britain.  He  could  neither  grow  for  food 
nor  for  sale  in  safety.  Agriculture  decayed.  Starvation  and 
distress  became  permanent  in  Ireland.  To  ensure  cheap  corn, 
and  with  cheap  corn  low  wages  and  large  profits  for  themselves, 
Mr.  Cobden  and  the  Liberal  Party  converted  Ireland  into  a  wilder¬ 
ness.  They  built  up  Lancashire’s  prosperity  on  Ireland’s  ruin. 
Ireland,  wdiich  grew  food  for  more  than  12,000,000  people,  lives 
now’  largely  on  foreign  corn,  and  she  contains  a  million  few'er 
inhabitants  than  she  did  in  1801,  w'hen  scientific  farming  and  the 
use  of  machinery  were  practically  unknown.  Liberalism  has 
ruined  Ireland’s  agriculture  and  depopulated  the  country. 

When,  in  1846,  the  potato  famine  broke  out,  the  Conservative 
Party  urged  the  prohibition  of  the  export  of  corn  from  Ireland— 
a  step  which  would  have  lowered  its  price  to  the  Irish — and  the 
distribution  of  Irish  corn  among  the  starving  people.  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  the  Liberal  Government  advocated  a  “business  policy.” 
Its  ideal  w’as  to  “buy  in  the  cheapest  and  sell  in  the  dearest 
market.”  Its  principal  aim  w’as  to  protect  the  middleman  and 
his  profits.  During  the  worst  time  of  the  famine  dozens  of  corn 
ships,  laden  to  their  utmost  capacity,  crossed  daily  from  Ireland 
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to  England  in  the  sight  of  famishing  and  wondering  crowds.  The 
profits  not  only  of  the  big  corn  speculators  but  of  the  small  corn 
merchants  and  bakers  also  were  carefully  protected  by  the 
Liberals.  Orders  were  given  from  Dowming  Street  that  the  food 
stores  accumulated  in  Ireland  for  the  relief  of  the  starving 
jieasants  should  not  be  drawn  upon  until  the  supply  in  private 
hands  was  exhausted.  They  w'ere  not  to  be  opened  as  long  as 
the  native  corn  merchants  and  bakers  could  sell  at  famine  prices 
food  to  the  few  who  could  afford  to  buy  it.  The  Government’s 
stores,  filled  to  overflowing,  were  locked  and  guarded  by  armed 
soldiers,  wdiilst  the  people  were  dying  by  thousands  for  want  of 
food.  The  famine  became  more  and  more  widespread  and  terrible. 
It  became  clear  that,  unless  food  was  distributed  broadcast,  half 
the  population  of  Ireland  would  die.  What  did  the  Government 
do?  It  was  inhuman  enough  to  apply  the  English  Poor-Ijaw 
doctrine,  that  no  relief  must  be  granted  without  a  preliminary  test 
of  destitution — a  test  w’hich  is  excellent  for  able-bodied  shirkers 
and  tramps — to  the  starving  peasants  of  Ireland.  Orders  were 
piven  to  start  relief  wmrks  all  over  Ireland.  The  people,  emaciated 
to  the  bone,  tottering  wuth  w'eakness,  and  clad  in  rags,  were  told 
to  {)rovp  that  their  demand  for  relief  was  genuine  by  excavating 
and  by  road-making  during  a  particularly  severe  winter.  The 
result  of  that  cruel  policy  is  shown  in  a  Government  Report 
tXo.  OR  published  in  1852,  in  w’hich  we  read  : 

From  the  evidence  it  will  appear  that  employment  on  these  works,  though 
having  saved  lives  and  mitigated  human  suffering,  was  in  many  other 
instances  far  from  being  effectual  even  for  the  sole  purpose  of  preserving 
health  and  life.  The  great  extension  of  the  works  took  place  during  the 
winter  of  184r)-1847.  The  exigencies  compelled  the  employment  not  only 
of  the  able-bodied,  but  of  the  old  and  infirm,  the  women  and  children.  The 
inevitable  exposure  to  the  inclemency  of  the  winter  produced  disastrous 
i-onsctjiiences.  “The  labour  rate,”  observed  Mr.  Golding,  “was  prejudicial 
to  the  health  of  a  great  number  of  old  persons,  and  a  great  number  of  them 
died.”  “The  physical  condition  of  the  old  people  was  very  much  reduced," 
observed  Mr.  Kennedy;  “there  was  a  very  considerable  mortality  at  the 
time,  which  was  principally  confined  to  males  of  the  poorer  class,  and  it 
was  found  frequently  necessary  to  put  upon  the  works  women  and  children.” 
“  The  people  were  almost  without  clothing.  They  had  no  clothing  for  a  year 
nearly.  The  young  particularly,  and  the  women,  when  put  on  the  works, 
suffered  most  severely,  and  a  great  many  of  them,  I  am  satisfied,  contracted 
illness  which  resulted  in  death  from  exposure  through  want  and  cold  when 
insufficiently  clad.  In  the  Ballynahoun  district  a  number  of  men  employed 
m  the  works  had  been  obliged  to  leave  on  account  of  their  legs  becoming 
swollen  and  rendering  them  totally  unable  to  stand.  Their  hands,  legs,  and 
faces  became  swollen  and  spotted  till  death  at  last  relieved  their  sufferings.” 
Mr.  Locke  stated:  “I  have  seen  precisely  similar  cases.  I  have  known 
labourers  to  bo  missing  on  the  works  in  the  latter  end  of  the  week  and 
I  have  asked  why  they  were  off  and  have  found  that  they  died  before 
receiving  their  weekly  wages.”  Mr.  Bayley,  a  Chairman  of  Boards  of 
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Guardians,  stated  :  “  The  Medical  Officers  expressed  their  opinion  that  in 
consequence  of  the  hardships  undergone  during  the  times  while  on  the 
works,  numbers  pined  away  and  died  afterwards.” 

In  March,  1846,  703,222  people,  representing  a  population  of 
about  3,000,000,  were  working  in  the  worst  weather  on  these 
deadly  relief  works.  From  the  Census  Commissioner’s  Eeport 
(No.  6)  we  learn  that  during  the  years  1846-1850  985,366  people 
died  in  Ireland.  As  the  normal  number  of  deaths  during  that  time 
would  have  been  390,000,  it  appears  that  famine.  Liberal  mis¬ 
management,  and  Free  Trade  killed  between  them  during  those 
four  years  in  Ireland  alone  595,366  people,  almost  one-tenth  of 
the  population.  But  the  Irish  hecatomb  was  even  greater. 
Between  1846  and  1850  more  than  a  million  Irish  people  emigrated 
from  their  stricken  country.  The  Conservative  Party  advocated 
that  the  Government  should  supervise  and  provide  for  the  remov¬ 
ing  of  this  enormous  number  of  people.  But  again  the  Liberal 
champions  of  Free  Trade  and  non-interference  prevailed.  They 
explained  that,  according  to  the  bastard  science  of  Free-Trade 
)X)litical  economy,  free  competition  would  provide  the  best  form 
of  transtx)rt.  Ship-owners  were  allowed  to  stow  away  the  iroor 
frish  emigrants  like  so  much  ballast.  What  was  the  result?  In 
the  Eeport  of  the  Select  Committee  on  Colonisation  from  Ireland 
we  read  the  following  statement  by  Mr.  Murdoch,  the  Emigration 
Commissioner  :  “In  Canada  the  mortality  on  the  voyage  and  in 
quarantine  among  the  Irish  emigrants  was  within  a  fraction  of 
11  per  cent.  The  deaths  among  the  Liverpool  passengers,  who 
are  almost  exclusively  Irish,  were  equal  to  15’39  per  cent.  The 
deaths  among  the  Cork  passengers  were  equal  to  19  per  cent.” 
In  the  Papers  relating  to  Emigration  presented  to  Parliament 
there  is  a  Eeport,  dated  December  27th,  1847,  by  Dr.  Douglas, 
Medical  Superintendent  of  the  Quarantine  De])ot  at  Grosse  Isle, 
where  the  passengers  to  Montreal  were  disembarked.  He  writes : 
“Some  vessels  had  lost  one-third,  some  one-fourth  of  their  pas¬ 
sengers  before  arriving  at  the  quarantine  station.  Of  these  I  may 
cite  the  ship  Virginus,  from  Liverpool.  This  vessel  left  with 
476  passengers,  of  whom  158  died  before  arriving  at  Grosse  Isle, 
including  the  master,  mate,  and  nine  of  the  crew.  Tw^o  days 
after  the  arrival  of  this  ill-fated  ship,  the  barque  Naomi  arrived, 
having  left  Liverpool  with  334  passengers,  of  whom  110  died  on 
the  passage,  together  with  several  of  the  crew.”  Owing  to  the 
criminal  neglect  of  the  Tjiberal  politicians,  the  emigrant  ships 
became  floating  tombs.  Free  Trade  in  Irish  emigrants  cost  prob¬ 
ably  another  100,000  lives.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  Irishmen 
were  sacrificed  to  the  Moloch  of  Free  Trade.  The  annals  of  Free 
Trade  are  written  in  blood. 
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The  Conservatives  beheld  Ireland’s  ruin  with  horror,  and  they 
wished  to  rescue  her  industries  and  her  agriculture.  With  this 
end  in  view,  Lord  George  Bentinck  introduced  on  February  4th, 
1848,  in  the  House  of  Commons  a  railway  scheme  for  Ireland. 
In  his  speech  he  said  : 

So  far  back  as  1836  the  Royal  Commission,  of  which  Lord  Devon  was 
the  head,  charged  with  inquiring  into  the  condition  of  Ireland,  reported 
that  a  system  of  railw^ays  should  be  carried  out  in  the  country  and  that  it 
should  bo  done  at  the  public  expense.  This  has  so  far  been  acted  upon 
that  within  the  last  few  years  Acts  of  Parliament  have  been  passed  for 
1,582  miles  of  railroad.  But  of  these,  from  want  of  capital  in  the  country 
or  enterprise,  only  123  miles  have  been  completed.  Let  Government 
come  forward  at  once  and  boldly  aid  railway  enterprise  in  Ireland  and  we 
may  confidently  hope  ere  long  to  see  the  same  resurrection  of  Ireland 
which  we  have  recently  witnessed  with  so  much  success  in  Great  Britain. 
The  plan  I  propose  is  this — Let  Government  engage  for  every  £100  provided 
by  a  railway  company  to  give  £200  from  the  public  funds,  at  the  same 
rate  of  interest  at  which  they  themselves  borrowed.  The  security  will  be 
ample  and  the  State  will  not  lose  a  shilling  by  the  adventure. 

Sir  Kobert  Peel  opposed  this  measure,  and  said  :  “The  proposed 
grant  to  Irish  railways  is  worse  than  useless.  Ireland  must  be  left 
to  her  own  energies  if  she  is  ever  to  be  righted ;  and  Aide-toi  ct 
le  del  t'aidera  applies  to  her  as  well  as  to  all  other  countries.” 
Ruined  Ireland  w^as  told  either  to  provide  railways  out  of  her 
destitution  or  to  go  without  them.  Lord  George  Bentinck ’s 
proposal  was  thrown  out,  the  Whigs,  Peelites,  and  Liberals,  and, 
be  it  noted,  the  Irish  members,  voting  against  it. 

The  infamous  exploitation  of  Ireland  by  the  Liberal  Party  at 
the  dictation  of  the  Manchester  men  did  not  by  any  means  end 
with  the  famine  and  the  simultaneous  introduction  of  Free  Trade. 
In  1853  Mr.  Gladstone  proposed  to  complete  “the  noble  work  of 
commercial  reform  which  is  so  far  advanced,”  and  which  had 
been  so  profitable  to  the  British  commercial  interest  and  so  ruinous 
to  Irish  agriculture,  by  the  abolition  of  a  number  of  remaining 
Customs  duties  which  hampered  the  prosperous  British  manu¬ 
factures.  It  was  estimated  that  this  step  would  cause  a  loss  of 
revenue  of  nearly  £5,400,000  per  annum,  and  it  was  calculated 
that  this  loss  would  partly  be  met  by  the  extension  of  the  Income 
Tax  to  Ireland.  Some  Conservative  politieians,  among  them  Mr. 
Disraeli,  spoke  against  an  increase  of  Ireland’s  taxes,  whilst  Mr. 
Cobden  spoke  for  such  an  increase.  Kuined  Ireland  was  compelled 
to  subsidise  the  wealthy  British  manufacturers  by  taking  over  part 
of  their  taxes.  Moreover,  under  the  auspices  of  Mr.  Gladstone, 
the  Imperial  taxes  were  so  rearranged  that  they  pressed  with 
particular  severity  upon  Ireland.  Hence  Sir  Robert  Giffen  stated 
before  the  Royal  Commission  on  Financial  Relations  :  “It  is 
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evident  that  in  matters  of  taxation  Ireland  is  virtually  dis¬ 
criminated  against  by  the  character  of  the  direct  taxes  which 
happen  to  hit  articles  of  specially  Irish  consumption.”  Liberalisiu 
has  treated  Ireland  as  its  milch  cow. 

Ever  since  1853  had  Ireland  protested  against  the  over-taxation 
which  Mr.  Gladstone  had  imposed  upon  the  impoverished  country 
as  being  unjust  and  opposed  to  the  Act  of  Union.  However,  all 
her  demands  for  justice  w'ere  disregarded  by  Mr.  Gladstone  and 
his  Liberal  successors.  The  first  step  towards  giving  Ireland 
financial  justice  was  taken  in  1894  by  a  Unionist  Government, 
which  appointed  a  Eoyal  Commission  to  inquire  into  the  financial 
relations  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  in  order  to  ascertain 
whether  Ireland’s  claims  were  justified.  That  Commission  re¬ 
ported  unanimously  in  1896  ;  “Whilst  the  actual  revenue  of 
Ireland  is  about  one-eleventh  of  that  of  Great  Britain,  the  relative 
taxable  capacity  of  Ireland  is  very  much  smaller,  and  is  not 
estimated  by  any  of  us  as  exceeding  one-twentieth.  The  increase 
of  taxation  laid  upon  Ireland  between  1853  and  1860  was  not 
justified  by  the  then  existing  circumstances.”  In  other  words, 
the  Eoyal  Commission  found  that,  owing  to  Mr.  Gladstone’s  action 
when  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Ireland  paid  in  taxes  2s.  for 
every  single  Is.  which  she  ought  to  pay  in  justice  and  equity  and 
according  to  the  Act  of  Union. 

The  finding  of  the  Commission  w^as  endorsed  by  the  most 
prominent  Liberal  statesmen  of  the  time,  who,  it  is  true,  were 
not  then  in  office.  Mr.  Gladstone  stated  with  regard  to  the 
Eeport  :  “It  is  impossible  to  resist  the  authority  which  has  now- 
affirmed  that  we  ow’e  a  pecuniary  as  well  as  a  political  debt  to 
Ireland.”  Mr.  Asquith  said  before  the  Dewsbury  Ijiberal  Associa¬ 
tion,  on  January  8th,  1897  :  “Ireland  paid  in  taxation  ^7 ,500,000. 
She  ought  to  pay,  according  to  her  tax-paying  capacity,  no  more 
than  ^5 ,000,000.  She  was  therefore  over-taxed  to  the  extent  of 
.U2 ,500 ,000  a  year.  Irish  taxation  had  steadily  grown  until  it 
was  now  largely  in  excess  of  her  tax-paying  capacity.”  Other 
Liberal  leaders  uttered  similar  sentiments. 

Soon  after  the  publication  of  the  Eeport  of  the  Eoyal  Com¬ 
mission,  the  question  of  Ireland’s  over-taxation  was  raised  in 
Parliament.  Mr.  John  Eedmond  said,  on  March  29th,  1897,  in 
the  House  of  Commons  : 

In  1853  Mr.  Gladstone,  who  was  the  author  of  a  great  deal  of  financial 
injustice  which  had  been  done  to  Ireland,  extended  the  Income  Tax  to 
Ireland  and  inaugurated  a  system  of  indiscriminate  taxation.  The  result 
of  that  policy  was  to  increase  Ireland’s  taxation  between  1853  and  1860 
by  no  less  than  4*2,500,000  per  annum.  The  condition  of  Ireland  at 
(his  time  was  absolutely  pitiful.  She  w’as  exhausted  after  one  of  the 
most  terrible  famines  in  the  history  of  the  world.  Her  population  had 
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diminished  by  millions  and  Free  Trade,  which  had  been  of  great  advantage 
to  manufacturing  England,  entailed  a  distinct  loss  to  agricultural  Ireland. 

The  Unionist  Government  in  power  tried  to  remedy  the 
injustice  to  Ireland  to  some  extent  by  a  grant  of  more  than 
±‘700,000  a  year  to  the  Irish  County  Councils,  but  refused  to 
rearrange  completely  Ireland’s  taxation,  a  task  which  obviously 
should  be  performed  by  the  party  responsible  for  Ireland’s  over¬ 
taxation.  The  Liberals  supported  Ireland’s  claim,  hoping  that, 
if  the  Unionist  Government  should  put  part  of  Ireland’s  burden 
on  British  backs,  they  would  be  able  to  raise  the  British  tax¬ 
payers  against  them.  That  they  acted  hypocritically  in  support¬ 
ing  Ireland’s  claim  is  proved  by  their  subsequent  action. 

On  July  4th,  1898,  Mr.  John  Eedmond  moved  in  the  House 
the  resolution  :  “That  the  disproportion  between  the  taxation  of 
Ireland  and  its  taxable  capacity,  as  compared  with  the  other  parts 
of  the  Kingdom  disclosed  by  the  findings  of  the  Eoyal  Commission, 
constitutes  a  grievance,  and  demands  the  early  attention  of  the 
Government  with  a  view  to  proposing  a  remedy.”  In  the  course 
of  the  ensuing  debate.  Sir  William  Harcourt,  a  former  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  described  the  Eoyal  Commission  as  “as  com¬ 
petent  a  set  of  men  as  could  inquire  into  the  matter,  a  Commission 
represented  by  as  competent,  or  more  competent,  financial  author¬ 
ities  as  any  that  could  be  found  in  this  country.”  A  division  was 
taken  on  Mr.  Eedmond’s  resolution,  and  it  was  supported  by  all 
the  leading  Liberals  in  the  House.  Among  these  were  Mr.  Asquith 
and  some  of  his  most  prominent  lieutenants,  such  as  Messrs. 
Birrell,  Bryce,  Herbert  Gladstone,  John  Morley,  J.  A.  Pease, 
and  others. 

As  all  the  most  prominent  Liberals,  from  Mr.  Gladstone  and 
Mr.  Asquith  downward,  had  strongly  supported  Ireland’s  claim 
for  a  reduction  of  her  taxation,  Irishmen  had  a  right  to  expect 
that  they  would  receive  financial  justice  when  the  Liberals 
obtained  an  overwhelming  majority  in  1906.  They  did  not  know 
their  Liberal  friends.  When,  on  May  1st,  1906,  the  question  of 
Ireland’s  over-taxation  was  raised  in  Parliament,  Mr.  Asquith 
suavely  declared  :  “It  will  be  my  most  earnest  desire  to  give 
effect  to  that  vote  by  translating  it  into  concrete  action.  We  intend 
seriously,  with  the  best  will  in  the  world,  to  investigate  the  whole 
of  this  expenditure,  and  see  how  far  it  is  possible  to  adjust  on  a 
fairer  basis  what  I  admit  is  the  unsatisfactory  and  inequitable 
financial  relations  between  the  two  portions  of  the  Kingdom.” 
A  year  later,  on  June  27th,  1907,  Mr.  Asquith  stated  :  “The 
whole  question  has  received  and  is  receiving  careful  consideration 
from  our  Eight  Honourable  friend  the  Chief  Secretary  and 
myself.”  Mr.  Asquith  was  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  from 
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1906  to  1908.  He  brought  out  three  Budgets,  but  in  none  of 
them  he  remembered  Ireland’s  claims  and  the  promises  ot  his 
party. 

In  April,  1908,  Mr.  Lloyd  George  took  over  the  Exchequer, 
and  in  1909  he  brought  out  a  Budget  which  imposed  particularly 
onerous  new  taxes  on  land  and  spirits,  but  none  on  beer.  The 
English  worker  drinks  beer,  whilst  the  Irish  drinks  whisky. 
Therefore  England  was  again  to  be  relieved  of  taxes  at  Ireland’s 
cost,  thus  increasing  her  over-taxation,  whilst  the  various  new 
land  taxes,  which  were  supposed  to  fall  on  the  dukes  and  other 
rich  land-owners  in  Great  Britain,  would  fall  with  a  crushing 
effect  on  the  struggling  peasant  proprietors  in  Ireland.  It  was 
estimated  that  the  new  taxes  would  increase  Ireland’s  taxation 
by  £2,000,000  a  year.  According  to  the  Act  of  Union  and  accord¬ 
ing  to  justice,  Ireland  should  be  taxed  only  in  accordance  with 
her  taxable  capacity.  The  Eoyal  Commission  of  1896  had  found 
that  through  Mr.  Gladstone’s  action  Ireland  paid  in  taxes  2s.  for 
every  single  Is.  which  she  ought  to  pay,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  and 
his  chief  supporters  had  acknowledged  the  justice  of  its  finding. 

Yet  Mr.  Lloyd  George  proposed  again  to  increase  Ireland’s  special 
burden  so  that  she  would  pay  in  taxes  from  2s.  6d.  to  3s.  for  every 
single  Is.  which  she  ought  to  pay.  The  Irish  people  protested 
against  this  flagrant  injustice  and  breach  of  faith,  and  the  Irish 
Chambers  of  Commerce  and  County  Councils  passed  resolutions 
condemning  the  Budget.  Their  protests  were  disregarded.  After 
having  “considered”  Ireland’s  claim  during  three  whole  years, 
the  Liberals  threw'  off  the  mask.  They  resolved  to  continue  the 
traditional  policy  of  fraud  and  exploitation  towards  Ireland,  and 
they  disregarded  her  protests. 

The  Liberals  can  no  longer  rely  on  their  overwhelming  Parlia¬ 
mentary  strength  in  dealing  wuth  Ireland’s  justified  claims.  The 
General  Election  has  placed  the  Liberal  Party  under  the  thumb 
of  the  Irish  members.  The  Irish  hold  the  balance  of  power 
betw'een  the  tw'o  parties.  They  might  have  destroyed  the  Budget 
had  they  cared  to  do  so.  Yet  they  have,  apparently,  at  Mr. 
Redmond’s  command,  voted  for  the  Budget. 

Before  the  General  Election  Mr.  Asquith  promised  Ireland 
Home  Rule,  and  he  explained  later  on  that  he  had  not  promised 
it.  On  the  strength  of  the  first  promise  Mr.  Redmond  has  obtained 
twenty  or  thirty  seats  in  England  for  the  Liberal  Party  by  direct¬ 
ing  the  Irish  vote.  Mr.  Redmond  has  been  deceived  by  Mr. 
Asquith.  Yet  Mr.  Redmond  has  declared  that  the  Irish  Party 
will  vote  for  the  Budget  in  exchange  for  the  abolition  of  the  Lords’  I 
veto,  which  he  thinks  is  the  first  step  towards  Home  Rule.  Is  I 
Mr.  Redmond  deceiving  himself  or  is  he  being  deceived?  Does  I 
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Mr.  Redmond  not  know  that  politicians  in  difficulties  are  lavish 
in  making  promises?  Mr.  Asquith  may  as  safely  promise  Ireland 
the  moon  as  Home  Rule.  Home  Rule  is  not  in  the  gift  of  a  totter¬ 
ing  and  discredited  Cabinet  which  lives  from  hand  to  mouth  on 
pitiful  shifts  and  despicable  intrigues,  but  in  that  of  the  British 
people.  Mr.  Redmond  and  his  friends  should  ask  themselves  : 
“Are  the  British  people  likely  to  give  Ireland  Home  Rule?  Are 
the  Liberals  to  be  trusted,  or  do  they  merely,  like  a  bad  and  hard- 
pressed  debtor,  or  like  a  ‘  long  firm,’  wish  to  renew  a  stale  and 
fraudulent  Home  Rule  Bill  which  has  repeatedly,  and  without 
success,  been  presented  for  payment,  and  which  will  never  be 
paid,  though  it  may  frequently  be  renewed?”  These  are  questions 
which  are  being  asked  all  over  Ireland. 

Irish  public  opinion,  as  expressed  by  practically  the  entire 
Press,  is  bitterly  hostile  to  the  Budget.  The  Freeman's  Journal 
forms  an  exception,  because  it  is  not  an  Irish,  but  a  British 
Liberal  journal.  Under  these  circumstances,  Mr.  Redmond’s 
course  was  perfectly  plain.  Had  he  wished  to  act  as  a  statesman 
and  as  a  representative  of  Ireland’s  interests  he  should  have 
insisted  that  Ireland  should  be  exempted  from  all  the  provisions 
of  the  Budget  which  apply  to  Ireland,  and  that  Ireland  should 
receive  besides  that  remission  of  taxation  which  the  Liberals  have 
promised  ever  since  1897.  As  the  Liberals  could  not  have  fulfilled 
these  demands  without  incurring  the  hostility  of  the  Radical- 
Socialist  wing,  the  Irish  jxiliticians  would  have  destroyed  the 
Liberal  Government  had  they  insisted  on  financial  justice  to  their 
country. 

The  Irish  Nationalists  are  so  weak  in  number  that  they  must 
work  hand  in  hand  with  one  of  the  great  Parties,  and  had  they 
destroyed  Mr.  Asquith’s  Government  they  would  in  future  have 
received  from  the  Liberals  not  even  promises  of  Home  Rule.  But 
does  it  really  matter  if  the  Liberals  are  angry  with  the  Irish? 
What  have  the  Irish  ever  received  from  the  Liberals  except  empty 
promises  and  illtreatment,  and  what  else  do  they  expect  to  receive 
from  them  in  the  future?  Home  Rule?  Home  Rule  is  not  a 
practical  policy,  as  the  British  people  will  not  grant  it,  and  the 
most  astute  liberal  politician  cannot  grant  Home  Rule  against 
the  will  of  the  people.  Why,  then,  not  w'ork  for  Ireland’s  real 
and  abiding  interests,  for  the  agricultural  and  industrial  re-crea¬ 
tion  of  the  country,  and  for  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  its 
inhabitants?  Have  the  Liberals  ever  tried  to  make  Ireland  happy 
and  prosperous?  Which  of  the  tw^o  Parties  has  decimated  the 
Irish  people,  and,  after  having  mined  them,  doubled  their  taxes? 
Which  of  the  tw’o  Parties  has  tried  to  re-create  rural  Ireland  by 
State  railways  and  by  creating  peasant  proprietors,  and  which 
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Party  has  resisted  that  beneficial  policy  to  the  utmost?  The 
I.iiberals  can  offer  to  Ireland  nothing  except  ruinous  Free  Trade 
and  the  delusion  of  Home  Eule,  and  they  offer  the  latter  with 
the  same  malice  with  which  a  man  may  offer  a  big  black  cigar 
to  a  clamorous  little  child.  They  offer  Ireland  Home  Eule  well 
knowing  that  Ireland  will  not  get  it,  and  that,  if  she  should  get 
it,  it  would  make  Ireland’s  ruin  irretrievable. 

The  policy  of  the  Liberals  towards  Ireland  has  never  altered. 
During  more  than  seventy  years  they  have  exploited  and 
impoverished  her,  and,  whilst  robbing  her,  they  have  dangled 
before  her  eyes  a  political  bait,  and  when  the  political  bait  was 
refused  they  have  turned  to  corruption  and  bribery.  The  Liberal 
Party  has  ruled  Ireland  largely  by  corrupting  and  bribing  her 
politicians,  and  if  corruptor  and  corrupted  are  equally  guilty,  we 
may  say  that  Ireland’s  sufferings  are  quite  as  much  due  to  the 
venality  of  Irish  politicians  as  to  the  sordid  selfishness  of  her 
Liberal  exploiters.  Ireland’s  politicians  have  been  Ireland’s 
curse,  and  they  have  sold  their  country  time  after  time  for  pelf. 
Bought,  bribed,  and  corrupted  by  the  Liberal  Party,  the  Irish 
politicians  have  voted  for  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws,  against 
Irish  State  railways,  and  against  many  other  measures  advan¬ 
tageous  and  for  many  measures  harmful  to  their  country,  and  by 
putting  a  millstone  round  Ireland’s  neck  by  voting  for  the  Budget, 
either  actively  or  by  abstention,  Mr.  Eedmond  and  his  supporters 
have  merely  acted  in  the  traditional  manner  of  Irish  politicians. 
After  all,  why  should  they  not  follow  the  footsteps  of  Keogh  and 
Sadleir  and  other  distinguished  Irish  patriots  who  have  done  very 
well — for  themselves? 

The  ix)licy  of  the  Nationalists  and  of  their  official  mouthpiece, 
the  Freeman’s  Journal,  is  already  suspected.  On  November 
23rd,  1907,  Sinn  Fein  gave  a  list  of  “the  leader  writers  of  the 
official  daily  organ  of  parliamentarianism  who  have  already  re¬ 
ceived  their  reward  from  the  British  Government.”  From  that  list 
we  learn  that  Mr.  Eichard  Adams,  leader  writer  of  the  Freeman’s 
Journal,  had  been  appointed  County  Court  Judge  with  d£l,400 
per  annum  ;  that  Mr.  Ennis,  another  leader  writer  of  that  journal, 
had  been  appointed  Eegistrar  with  ^1,500  per  annum;  that  Mr. 
M‘ Donnell  Bodkin,  a  third  leader  writer  of  the  Freeman’s 
Journal,  had  been  made  County  Court  Judge  with  f 1,400  per 
annum ;  and  that  Mr.  McSweeney,  the  editor  of  the  Freeman’s 
Journal,  had  been  made  Local  Government  Inspector  wdth  .TSOO 
per  annum.  The  coincidence  of  these  appointments  is  very 
interesting.  Irishmen  may  well  ask  themselves  why  the 
Freeman’s  Journal  stands  alone  in  Ireland  in  defending  Mr.  Lloyd 
George’s  Budget,  which  is  ruinous  to  Ireland,  and  whether  the 
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Freeman's  Journal  is  an  official  Irish  Nationalist  or  an  official 
British  Liberal  publication. 

Unfortunately,  it  is  not  difficult  to  bribe  the  Irish  Party. 
Most  Irish  members  are  poor  men  who  subsist  on  their  Parlia¬ 
mentary  salary,  which  is  doled  out  to  them  only  as  long  as  they 
vote  as  they  are  told.  Mr.  William  O’Brien  wrote  to  a  West 
Cork  clergyman  ;  “The  fact  is  that  there  is  no  Irish  Party. 
They  are  never  consulted  on  any  subject.  All  they  have  to  do 
is  to  obey  the  word  of  command  of  Mr.  Dillon  and  Mr.  T.  P. 
O’Connor,  who  arrange  everything  beforehand  with  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  Irish  members  are  simply  informed  as  to  the  lobby 
into  which  they  must  walk.”  The  poorer  Irish  Nationalist 
members  do  not  represent  Ireland.  They  represent  no  Irish 
interest.  They  do  not  even  represent  themselves.  They  repre¬ 
sent  only  the  man  who  holds  the  purse  strings  of  the  Party  fund. 
In  voting  for  the  Budget  many  of  the  poorer  Irish  members  may 
vote,  not  for  Ireland,  but  for  their  salaries.  The  Roscommon 
Herald  wrote  ;  “It  will  be  open  to  Mr.  T.  P.  O’Connor  to 
say  to  them  :  ‘  Very  well,  gentlemen.  You  can  vote  against 
the  Budget,  but  there  will  be  no  money  to  keep  you  in  London 
and  there  will  be  no  money  to  pay  the  Sheriff’s  fees  at  another 
General  Election.’  ”  Will  the  Liberal  Party  succeed  once  more 
in  injuring  Ireland  with  the  help  of  her  own  politicians?  Will 
it  make  judges,  registrars,  inspectors,  surveyors,  &c.,  of  the 
sixty  impecunious  Irish  members  who,  by  voting  for  the  Budget, 
may  lose  their  seats  and  their  salaries?  It  is  a  curious  fact  that 
the  Irish  people  are  apparently  satisfied  to  be  represented  by 
men  who  vote,  not  for  their  country,  but  for  their  keep,  and  who 
vote  for  the  Liberal  Party  at  the  dictation  of  conspirators  work¬ 
ing  in  the  background. 

The  Liberal  Government  has  been  four  years  in  office,  and,  as 
usual,  it  has  worked  to  Ireland’s  harm.  It  found  many  urgent 
problems  demanding  settlement,  and  it  shelved  them  all  by 
appointing,  I  think,  twenty-one  Commissions,  on  which  the 
ablest  Irishmen  waste  their  time  in  unnecessary  inquiries.  Apart 
from  making  these  sham  inquiries  the  Liberals  have  done  nothing 
for  Ireland’s  benefit.  On  the  other  hand,  they  have  deliberately 
stopped  the  purchase  of  land  by  the  Irish  peasants,  and  by  their 
insane  finance  they  have  depreciated  Irish  land  stock  and  have 
increased  Ireland’s  taxes. 

Liberalism  has  been  Ireland’s  curse,  and  it  is  only  natural  that 
the  Press  and  the  people  all  over  Ireland  are  discussing  the  fraud 
of  Liberalism  and  are  arguing  that  it  is  time  to  break  off  a  con¬ 
nection  which  has  brought  only  sorrow  to  their  country.  The 
Wexford  Echo  wrote  in  a  recent  issue  ; 
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There  are  a  large  number  of  people  in  Ireland  who  would  prefer  to  gee 
Mr.  Redmond  try  his  fortune  with  the  Tories.  A  working  agreement  with 
Mr.  Balfour  offers  many  attractions.  Besides,  a  Britisher’s  Tariff  Reform 
will  not  mean  all  loss  to  Ireland.  It  will  handicap  in  the  British  markets 
many  of  the  most  formidable  of  the  Irish  farmers’  trade  rivals.  This  should 
prove  of  considerable  value  to  Irish  agriculture. 

The  little  Wexford  paper  expresses  the  views  of  many  Irish¬ 
men.  Whilst  the  Liberal  Party  has  nothing  to  offer  to  Ireland 
except  the  superannuated  fraud  of  Home  Kule,  the  Unionist  Party 
can  offer  Ireland  prosperity  under  a  Tariff.  The  Conservative- 
Unionist  Party  is  anxious  to  take  up  again  its  constructive 
National  policy  which  the  policy  of  heartless  Liberal  Mammonism 
has  interrupted.  Ireland  can  be  given  a  substantial  preference 
in  the  British  market,  either  by  a  special  tariff  directed  against 
the  countries  over-sea — why  should  Irishmen  be  compelled  to  eat 
Argentine  wheat  and  American  bacon  if  they  wish  to  eat  produce 
of  their  own? — or  by  cheapening  for  her  the  cost  of  transport  to 
Great  Britain.  The  latter  form  of  protection  would  be  entirely 
unobjectionable.  The  policy  of  the  Unionists  is  not  merely  a 
tariff  policy,  but  a  comprehensive  policy  of  national  development. 
They  do  not  aim  at  enriching  one  part  of  the  country  at  the  cost 
of  another  part,  as  the  Liberals  have  done,  but  at  benefiting  the 
United  Kingdom  as  a  whole.  Therefore  Tariff  Keform  will  amply 
provide  for  Ireland’s  special  needs.  Solid  advantage  is  better 
than  empty  promises.  Home  Eule  is  a  dream.  An  independent 
Ireland  might  find  the  British  market  closed  to  her  agricultural 
produce.  Liberal  Home  Eule  might  prove  as  disastrous  to 
Ireland  as  Liberal  Free  Trade. 

Mr.  Eedmond  is  the  dupe  and  the  tool  of  the  Eadical-Socialists. 
The  Eadical-Socialist  Party  wishes  to  deprive  the  House  of  Lords 
of  its  power,  and  in  this  policy  it  has  the  enthusiastic  support  of 
Mr.  Eedmond,  who,  wittingly  or  unwittingly,  is  thus  working 
for  Ireland’s  harm.  The  interests  of  the  House  of  Lords  and  of 
Ireland  are  practically  identical.  Both  represent  agriculture  and 
the  Church.  The  struggle  between  Conservatism  and  Liberalism, 
between  Protection  and  Free  Trade,  between  Lords  and  Com¬ 
mons,  has  been  a  struggle  between  town  and  country,  between 
the  manufacturing  interests  and  agriculture.  The  town  has  de¬ 
feated  the  country,  with  disastrous  effects  to  Ireland,  and  Mr. 
Eedmond  wishes  to  deprive  his  country  of  its  last  defender  by 
making  the  town  absolute.  By  throwing  out  the  secular  Liberal 
Education  Bill  the  Lords  have  defended  the  Irish  Eoman  Catholic 
schools  throughout  the  United  Kingdom.  In  the  words  of  the 
Irish  Catholic  of  January  8th,  “Every  Irish  vote  cast  in  Great 
Britain  for  Mr.  Asquith  and  his  colleagues  will  be  another  nail 
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driven  into  the  coffin  of  definite  religious  teaching.  No  political 
sophistry  must  be  allowed  to  obscure  this  fact.”  By  throwing 
out  the  Budget  the  Lords  have  defended  the  Irish  farmers  against 
land  nationalisation.  The  Lords  and  the  Irish  are  equally 
interested  in  resisting  Socialism  and  Secularism.  The  House  of 
Lords  is  Ireland’s  natural  defender,  and  the  only  barrier  against 
these  two  evils.  Hence  it  is  in  Ireland’s  interest  to  strengthen 
that  barrier  to  the  utmost,  not  to  break  it  down. 

Mr.  Redmond  has  sold  Ireland’s  birthright  for  a  mess  of 
pottage.  Mr.  Redmond  and  his  followers  are  working  for  British 
Radicalism,  Socialism,  and  Secularism,  whilst  pretending  to  work 
for  Ireland.  He  and  his  purse-string-bound  supporters  are  work¬ 
ing,  not  for  Ireland’s  independence,  but  for  her  downfall.  If 
Mr.  Redmond  wishes  to  save  his  political  reputation  and  position, 
if  he  wishes  to  be  known  to  history  as  a  statesman  and  an  Irish 
patriot,  let  him  use  his  power  and  destroy  at  the  first  opportunity 
that  Party  which,  ever  since  its  origin,  has  duped,  exploited, 
and  defrauded  his  country,  and  join  that  Party  which  has  defended 
Ireland’s  interests  and  which  means  to  re-create  his  country. 
Let  him  abandon  the  barren  policy  of  Home  Rule  and  take  up  a 
creative  policy.  Ireland’s  greatest  need  is  not  political,  but 
economic.  Let  Mr.  Redmond  help  the  Unionists  in  abolishing 
Ireland’s  poverty  and  in  developing  Ireland’s  magnificent  natural 
resources  which  the  Party  of  exploiters  has  deliberately  destroyed 
or  neglected.  If  he  is  not  willing  to  work  for  Ireland’s  good,  if 
he  prefers  taking  a  part  in  the  great  Liberal  Home  Rule  fraud, 
he  may  soon  find  himself  a  leader  without  a  Party.  Signs  arc 
not  wanting  that  Ireland  is  awakening,  and  that  she  will  no 
longer  allow  her  politicians  to  play  the  party  game  at  Westminstej- 
for  their  own  purposes.  A  new  Irish  Party  is  arising.  Tjet  Mr. 
Redmond  place  himself  at  its  head  befon'  it  is  too  late. 

POLITICUR. 


ENGLAND’S  PERIL  :  INVASION  OR  STARVATION.-IJ. 


It  is  an  axiom  held  by  the  British  Government  that  the  Empire’s  existence 
depends  primarily  upon  the  maintenance  of  adequate  and  efficient  naval 
forces.  As  long  as  this  condition  is  fulfilled,  and  as  long  as  British 
superiority  at  sea  is  assured,  then  it  is  an  accepted  principle  that  no  British 
dominion  can  be  successfully  and  permanently  conquered  by  an  organised 
invasion  from  oversea.  .  .  . 

For  this  reason  it  has  recently  been  agreed  that  the  home  forces  of  the 
United  Kingdom  should  be  so  organised  as  to  compel  an  enemy  contempla- 
ting  an  invasion  to  make  the  attempt  on  such  a  scale  as  to  be  unable  to 
evade  our  naval  forces. — Field-Marshal  Lord  Kitchener  in  his  Memorandum 
on  Australian  Defence. 

The  British  people  have  a  genius  of  their  own.  It  has  produced 
a  system  of  government,  a  scheme  of  defence,  a  plan  of  colonisa¬ 
tion,  a  standard  of  home  life,  even  a  sumptuary  rcf/in?c— volun¬ 
tary  and  yet  effective — which  are  essentially  British  and  radically 
distinct  from  the  modes  and  manners  on  the  European  Continent. 
On  this  foundation  the  British  Empire  has  been  raised.  Our 
forefathers  w^ere  proud  of  their  singularity ;  they  were  proud  of 
their  island  state,  of  their  freedom  to  shape  their  own  history  in 
their  own  way,  and,  above  all,  proud  of  their  dependence  on  the 
sea — the  mother  of  an  Empire  which,  in  extent,  in  population, 
in  loyalty  to  a  single  throne,  in  devotion  to  a  practical  habit  of 
life  and  thought,  and  in  fealty  to  a  common  code  of  government, 
has  had  no  parallel  in  the  world’s  history.  In  the  past  we  have 
gloried  in  our  sea  traditions.  We  have  realised  that  “out  of  the 
infinite  horizon  there  grows  in  the  mind  and  character  of  a  sea¬ 
faring  people  a  strong  tendency  towards  boldness,  fortitude,  and 
long-sightedness.”  We  have  boasted — and  not  without  warrant— 
that  “seafaring  nations  have  materially  contributed  to  the  enlarge¬ 
ment  and  heightening  of  political  standards,”  and  that  “to  them 
narrow  territorial  politics  appear  but  short-sighted  policy.”  When 
the  Continent  ran  with  the  blood  of  conscript  armies  we  alone 
held  to  the  faith  that  “the  wude  open  sea  serves  to  enlarge  the 
views  of  both  merchants  and  statesmen,”  and  that  “the  sea 
alone  can  produce  truly  great  Powers.” 

At  a  moment  when  this — our  own — philosophy  is  being 
preached  from  end  to  end  of  the  German  Empire,  when  the  eyes 
of  the  German  people  are  being  directed  overseas,  there  is  a  new 
school  of  thought  in  England  intent  on  a  less  generous  scheme  of 
life.  It  preaches  a  policy  of  military  service  ashore,  based  not 
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on  the  higher  patriotism  which  has  been  our  pride  in  the  past, 
but  on  compulsion,  a  policy  of  hedgerow  defence  instead  of  the 
offensive-defensive  of  a  supreme  Fleet.  It  insists  that  the  peril 
of  invasion  does  exist  and  that  we  have  no  certain  hope  of  preserv¬ 
ing  our  freedom  save  by  preparing  to  fight  the  invader  after  he 
has  landed. 

Happily,  every  responsible  statesman  and  every  responsible 
expert  is  still  opposed  to  this  betrayal  of  our  heritage,  this  barter¬ 
ing  of  our  advantage  of  position  as  a  maritime  people. 

(1)  On  the  authority  of  Mr.  Balfour  and  six  Unionist  Secretaries  of  State, 
supported  by  Field-Marshal  Lord  Roberts,  General  Sir  William  Nicholson, 
.\dmiral  of  the  Fleet  Lord  Walter  Kerr,  and  Vice-Admiral  Prince  Louis  of 
Battenberg,  we  were  assured  in  1904,  after  the  fullest  inquiry,  that  “  serious 
invasion  of  these  islands  is  not  an  eventuality  which  we  need  seriously  con¬ 
sider”  even  in  circumstances  unfavourable  to  this  country — ^namely,  with 
the  regular  army  absent. 

(2)  On  the  authority  of  the  present  Prime  Minister  and  six  Liberal  Secre¬ 
taries  of  State,  supported  by  General  Sir  William  Nicholson,  General  Sir 
John  French,  General  J.  S.  Ewart,  Admiral  of  the  Fleet  Lord  Fisher,  and 
Rear-.4dmiral  E.  J.  Slade,  we  were  assured  in  1909,  after  another  full 
inquiry,  that  “invasion  on  a  large  scale  is  an  absolutely  impracticable 
operation.” 

As  was  indicated  in  the  last  issue  of  the  Fortnightly  Review', 
the  only  possibility  which  w'e  have  to  keep  in  view  in  home 
defence  is  the  evasion  of  the  British  Fleets  by  a  raiding  force  of 
less  than  70,000  men.  The  Admiralty  hold  that  even  such  a 
relatively  small  force  could  not  be  landed,  but  the  Government 
decided  to  err  on  the  side  of  safety.  This  is  the  extent  of  the 
home  defence  problem — how  to  deal  with  the  pantomimic  in¬ 
cursion  of  less  than  70,000  men. 

In  face  of  these  findings  hy  the  highest  tribunal — the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Imperial  Defence — on  two  successive  occasions,  it  is 
apparent  that  a  “nation  in  arms”  is  not  necessary  to  our  safety 
so  long  as  the  Fleet  is  supreme,  as  it  is  at  present,  and  wdll  remain 
to  onr  present  limit  of  vision.^  On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be 
asked  whether  it  is  not  desirable  and,  if  desirable,  w^hether  it  is 
attainable. 

If  one  may  judge  by  the  babel  of  voices,  the  pamphlets  w'hich 
are  being  distributed,  and  the  meetings  which  are  being  held  in 
all  parts  of  the  country,  the  movement  in  favour  of  compulsory 
service  is  growing  apace.  In  a  few  weeks’  time  the  Army 
Pageant  is  intended  to  reinforce  these  efforts  to  turn  this  country 
into  a  “sort  of  Germany”  before  Germany  reduced  the  length  of 

(1)  In  1913  the  British  Navy  will  be  stronger  than  the  navies  of  Germany, 
France,  and  Russia  combined,  and  greatly  superior  in  fighting  power  to  the 
fleets  of  Germany,  Italy  and  Austria-Hungary. 
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conscript  service  in  the  Army  and  embraced  the  naval  faith 
The  advocates  of  compulsory  service,  moved  on  the  one  hand  by 
entirely  unfounded  fears  of  invasion,  and,  on  the  other,  by  the 
hope  of  arresting  the  physical  degeneration  of  their  fellow- 
countrymen,  are  making  a  determined  assault — perhaps  the  most 
determined  in  modern  times — utx)n  the  liberty  and  freedom  of 
the  subject.  He  has  hitherto  been  free  to  render  what  naval, 
military,  social,  or  political  service  he  cares  to  render.  The 
majority  of  the  people  of  Great  Britain,  it  is  true,  give  no  service 
to  the  State.  The  exponents  of  military  training  may  be — pos¬ 
sibly  are — right  in  their  assumption  that  every  man  would  be  a 
better  citizen  if  he  learnt  the  rudiments  of  military  drill  and  all 
it  connotes  in  submission  to  authority,  mutual  knowledge,  and 
interdependence  of  one  individual  on  another — the  highest  class 
upon  the  lowest,  and  vice  versd. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  some  form  of  military  service 
in  the  United  Kingdom — or  is  it  only  England? — might  prove  of 
advantage  to  the  youth  of  this  country,  but  there  is  no  proof  such 
as  the  advocates  of  this  change  represent.  Germany  is  not  the  only 
country  on  the  Continent  with  compulsory  service.  France  also 
possesses  a  conscript  army,  so  does  Bussia,  so  does  Greece,  so 
does  Spain.  Compulsory  military  training  did  not  save  the 
Greeks  from  defeat  by  Turkey ;  compulsory  military  training  did 
not  save  to  Spain  her  colonial  empire ;  compulsory  military  train¬ 
ing  did  not  save  Eussia  from  humiliation  at  the  hands  of  the 
Japanese ;  compulsory  military  training  has  not  instilled  into 
the  French,  Spanish,  or  other  peoples  those  solid  qualities  which 
are  claimed  for  the  Germans. 

It  is  necessary  to  probe  considerably  deeper  into  the 
German  organisation  than  the  army  system  if  one  would 
find  the  true  cause  of  Germany’s  intellectual  and  commercial 
progress  and  that  apparent  solidarity  of  national  aim  which 
compels  the  admiration  of  the  superficial  student  of  German 
affairs.  It  may  be  that  military  service  has  assisted  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  national  character,  but  education,  directed  by  a  wise 
bureaucracy,  has  done  much  more.  The  perseverance  and  con¬ 
centration  of  aim  attributed  to  the  German  people  there  is  only 
too  much  reason  to  believe  is  more  apparent  than  real.  The  face 
of  Germany  which  appears  in  the  evolution  of  German  policy  as 
viewed  by  the  outside  world,  and  which  strikes  the  casual  visitor, 
is  not  the  real  expression  of  national  w’ill,  but  a  bureaucratic 
mask  which  is  spread  over  the  natural  features.  Hitherto  the  real 
public  opinion  of  Germany  has  found  only  sporadic  expression, 
owing  to  the  success  with  which  the  “machine”  has  succeeded 
in  keeping  democracy  under  and  denying  to  it  that  influence 
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in  national  affairs  which  the  people  of  England,  France,  and  other 
more  modern  countries  have  secured.  The  electoral  machinery 
of  Germany  has  been  carefully  manipulated,  and  the  result  is 
that  the  world  hears  little  or  nothing  of  the  real  Germany, 
except,  periodically,  when  the  million-fisted  knock  ineffectively 
against  the  doors  of  the  bureaucracy.  At  present  the  voice  of 
Germany  is  the  voice  not  of  the  people  of  Germany,  but  of  those 
who  still  retain  in  their  hands  the  reins  of  government,  practically 
uncontrolled  by  the  forces  which  in  other  and  more  advanced 
countries  tend  towards  diffusion  of  effort.  It  may  he  that  among 
many  counsellors  there  is  wisdom,  hut  undoubtedly  the  German 
"machine”  ])resents  to  the  world  an  impressive  exterior,  and 
this  national  exjn-ession  can  be  attributed  only  in  very  slight 
degree  to  the  infimmce  of  national  military  training  upon  the 
national  chai'acter.  The  virtue  of  military  service  must  be 
assessed  not  by  comparison  only  with  Germany,  but  by  studying 
the  influence  which  it  has  had  on  other  nationalities — the  French, 
the  Russian,  the  Greek,  the  Spanish,  the  Portuguese,  the 
Italian,  and  then  the  success  of  the  United  States,  without  com¬ 
pulsory  service,  must  b('  explained.  It  may  be  that  military 
training  would  be  beneficial  to  the  people  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
but  the  case  has  not  been  proved — and  in  any  event  military 
training  tends  to  divert  the  mind  of  the  nation,  which  lives  on 
and  by  the  sea,  from  the  great  problem  of  defence  on  the  sea 
to  the  narrower  problem  of  defence  on  the  land.  We  cannot  afford 
to  barter  our  whole  habit  of  life  for  a  chimera. 

But  even  if  universal  military  training  were  proved  to  he  desir¬ 
able,  the  question  still  remains — Is  a  compulsory  system  attain¬ 
able  in  this  democratic  country?  There  is  a  certain  type  of 
person  who  is  always  bent  upon  compulsion  in  order  to  obtain 
the  performance'  by  others  of  acts  which  are  thought  to  be  so 
admirable  and  essential  as  to  justify  extreme  measures.  In  years 
gone  by,  when  the  Church  exercised  an  almost  supreme  power, 
it  exerted  its  influence  in  order  not  only  to  compel  men  to  attend 
public  worship  regularly,  but  to  worship  in  strict  accordance  with 
the  views  of  the  clergy.  The  Church  was  even  able  to  punish 
rigorously  all  who  worshipped  in  any  other  way.  The  aim  was 
to  make  England  virtuous  and  religious  by  a  penal  code.  Similarly 
there  were  attempts  to  make  subjects  loyal  by  compulsion.  The 
pathway  along  which  the  British  nation  has  moved  is  white  with 
the  bones  of  those  who  have  fought  to  enslave  the  British  people 
and  w'ith  the  hones  of  those  others  who  have  struggled  and  met 
death  rather  than  submit  to  various  forms  of  compulsion. 

In  these  days,  when  the  conscience  of  every  man  is  as  free 
as  the  air,  the  old  spirit  of  freedom,  sometimes  possibly  merely 
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the  old  spirit  of  contrariness  and  opposition  to  authority,  asserts 
itself  on  the  slightest  provocation.  So  long,  for  instance,  as  ^ 
vaccination  was  compulsory  there  were  thousands  of  persons  who 
resisted  the  law,  as  they  claimed,  on  behalf  of  their  children 
and  suffered  fines  and  imprisonment.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
during  the  anti-vaccination  agitation  the  majority  of  the  British 
people  were  strongly  in  favour  of  this  precaution  against  the 
spread  of  smallpox,  but  nevertheless  the  old  compulsory  powers 
exercised  by  the  State  were  doomed  to  be  repealed  because  little 
bands  of  “martyrs”  throughout  the  country  defied  the  law.  At  [ 
the  instance  of  Lord  Salisbury’s  Government  a  new  Vaccination 
Act  was  passed  which  recognised  “the  conscientious  objector,” 
and  empowered  magistrates  to  issue  certificates  of  exemption.  The 
new  Act  was  passed  in  1898.  What  w’as  the  immediate  effect? 

Did  this  withdrawal  of  State  compulsion  lead  to  the  practical  I 
abrogation  of  vaccination  as  a  precautionary  measure?  The 
statistics  of  successful  primary  vaccination  performed  at  the 
expense  of  the  rates  tell  an  entirely  contrary  story.  In  1898  the 
ratio  per  cent,  of  children  vaccinated  to  the  number  of  births 
registered  was  30' 4 ;  in  the  following  year  it  rose  to  43’6,  then 
to  47‘6,  and  in  1906  the  rate  was  55‘4.  The  truth  appears  to  be 
that  the  old  compulsory  Act  created  a  desire  to  resist  the  law, 
and  that  the  recognition  of  the  “conscientious  objector”  robbed 
this  rebel  against  State  compulsion  of  his  chief  cause  of  grievance. 
There  are  some  forms  of  religious  and  social  faith  which  live  by  i 
persecution.  If  this  is  not  true  of  the  anti-vaccination  movement, 
it  is  at  least  significant  that  little  or  nothing  is  now  heard  of  this 
agitation ,  and  the  percentage  of  successful  vaccinations  has  nearly 
doubled  as  a  result  of  the  removal  of  the  State’s  mandate. 

An  even  more  significant  illustration  of  the  power  of  the  j 
conscientious  objector  is  supplied  by  the  story  of  the  educa-  j 
tion  controversy.  Under  Mr.  Balfour’s  Act  it  was  immediately 
admitted  by  all  parties  that  a  great  step  forw^ard  was  taken 
in  the  direction  of  improved  facilities  for  educating  young 
England.  But  the  Act  also  contained  provisions  to  which  a  ' 
section  of  militant  Nonconformists  took  the  strongest  objection, 
provisions  placing  Church  schools  upon  the  rates,  and  at  the  same 
time  providing  rate-aid  for  the  support  of  denominational  train¬ 
ing  colleges  for  teachers.  In  the  subsequent  agitation  the  virtues 
of  the  measures  were  entirely  lost  sight  of.  It  soon  became 
apparent  that  a  small  section  of  the  ratepayers  would  passively 
resist  the  Act  at  all  costs.  At  first  the  movement  was  treated  in 
many  quarters  with  something  approaching  contempt.  “What," 
it  was  asked,  “could  these  comparatively  few  conscientious 
objectors — barely  I  per  cent,  of  the  whole  population  of  England 
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^hope  to  achieve  in  face  of  the  apparent  acquiescence  in  the  law 
of  the  vast  majority  of  the  ratepayers?”  Subsequent  events  sup¬ 
plied  a  convincing  answer  to  such  an  argument,  and  showed,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  old  Vaccination  Act,  what  can  be  done  by  a 
small  body  of  earnest  persons  animated,  as  they  believe,  by  the 
highest  motives.  The  struggle  against  the  Education  Act  spread 
rapidly,  but  at  no  time  was  the  number  of  protestants  large. 
xWughout  the  country,  however,  these  passive  resisters  held  out 
in  their  struggle  against  the  law.  They  submitted  to  fines, 
imprisonment,  and  to  the  seizure  of  their  goods  and  forced  sale 
by  the  local  authority  in  order  to  obtain  the  rate  money.  Up  to 
November,  1904,  summonses  were  issued  against  35,620  persons, 
the  goods  of  1,395  defaulters  were  publicly  sold,  and  sixty-one 
persons  manoeuvred  so  as  to  compel  the  State  to  send  them  to 
prison.  The  resistance  of  this  little  army  of  passive  resisters 
was  not  without  its  influence  upon  many  persons  who  refused  to 
join  in  the  passive  resistance  movement.  Month  by  month  as 
the  prosecution  or  persecution  of  these  “martyrs”  proceeded, 
increased  sympathy  was  aroused,  and  the  strenuous  fight  against 
the  law  welded  into  a  victorious  army  all  who  were  not  in 
sympathy  with  the  Unionist  Party,  which  had  been  responsible 
for  this  Act.  From  the  date  when  the  passive  resistance  move¬ 
ment  was  initiated,  the  authority  of  Mr.  Balfour’s  administration 
began  to  wane,  and  at  last,  when  the  inevitable  appeal  to  the 
electorate  took  place.  Nonconformists,  who  considered  that  their 
consciences  had  been  outraged,  contributed  in  large  measure  to 
the  dramatic  landslide  .which  eliminated  the  Unionist  majority 
of  74  and  placed  the  Liberals  in  office  with  a  record  majority  of 
354. 

Such  instances  as  these  are  not  without  their  lesson  to  those 
who  would  attempt  to  impose  upon  the  country  a  compulsory 
system  of  military  service  which  the  nation  has  been  assured, 
on  the  highest  authority,  is  not  necessary  for  safety.  It  matters 
not  what  the  term  of  service  might  be ,  nor  the  rates  of  pay ; 
the  mere  fact  of  compulsion  would  raise  up  against  such  a  measure 
a  band  of  “martyrs”  exceeding  by  ten — if  not  a  thousand-fold — 
those  who  were  willing  to  suffer  the  worst  penalties  of  the  civil 
law  rather  than  submit  in  the  one  case  to  vaccination  and  in  the 
other  to  what  was  regarded  as  State-aided  denominational  educa¬ 
tion.  Violent  opposition  to  any  form  of  military  drill  would  be 
created,  and  not  improbably  the  present  Territorial  Army  would 
disappear,  and  the  whole  voluntary  movement  for  defence  be  set 
back  indefinitely. 

It  is  apparent  from  the  pamphlets  issued  in  support  of  com¬ 
pulsory  service  that  there  is  a  complete  lack  of  appreciation  on 
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the  part  of  this  school  of  thought  not  only  of  the  British  defence 
problem  but  of  the  history  of  the  volunteer  movement.  The  truth 
is  that  it  is  the  very  classes  which  are  resix)nsible  for  the  agitation 
for  compulsion  who  are  mainly  deficient  in  the  performance  of 
the  subsidiary  home  defence  duties  which  were  formerly  regarded 
as  one  of  the  main  ends  of  existence  of  a  British  citizen.  The 
cry  for  compulsion  is  not  a  sign  of  the  awakening  of  national 
spirit,  but  rather  an  indication  of  decadence.  The  volunteer 
movement  of  1859,  on  the  other  hand,  was  a  national  uprising. 
It  was  essentially  a  volunteer  effort  towards  defence,  and  in  its 
early  days  recruits  were  drawn  largely  from  the  moneyed,  pro¬ 
fessional,  and  tradesmen  classes.  The  Fleet  was  notoriously  weak, 
and  it  was  thought  that  the  country  was  menaced  by  the  increas¬ 
ing  power  of  France  and  the  designs  which  Napoleon  HI.  was 
supposed  to  entertain.  The  British  Government  of  the  day  at 
first  embodied  the  Militia  regiments  as  a  protective  measure.  In 
comparison  with  the  armed  forces  on  the  other  side  of  the  English 
Channel,  separated  from  English  shores  by  only  “the  silver 
streak,”  this  display  of  power  was  glaringly  insignificant.^  The 
people  of  England,  realising  the  weakness  of  the  Navy,  and  with¬ 
out  reference  to  constitutional  authority,  began  to  take  up  arms. 
From  the  conclusion  of  the  peace  in  the  early  years  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century  down  to  the  time  of  this  outburst  of  enmity  on 
the  part  of  France,  England  had  had  no  volunteers — only  a 
regular  army  of  small  dimensions.  In  face  of  an  apparent 
menace,  volunteers  sprang  to  arms.  The  Government  stood  aloof; 
but  still  the  beacon-fire  of  patriotism  spread  from  county  to 
county,  until  at  last,  in  view  of  the  increasing  state  of  unrest 
in  Europe,  General  Peel,  then  Minister  for  War,  issued  a  circular 
to  the  Lords-Lieutenant  of  the  Counties  granting  permission  for 
properly  organised  volunteer  corps  to  be  formed  for  home  defence. 

The  Government  gave  permission  for  the  enrolment  of  volun¬ 
teers,  but  withheld  all  financial  aid.  No  promise  of  assistance 
was  forthcoming  to  meet  the  necessary  expense  of  raising  these 
corps,  much  less  was  any  mention  made  of  pay  or  reward.  The 
patriotic  spirit  of  the  people  was  at  such  a  height  that  it  was  not 
considered  necessary  to  offer  any  inducement  to  volunteers,  and 
such  as  came  forw^ard  w^ere  willing  to  equip  themselves  with 
uniform,  accoutrements,  and  arms,  and  supply  themselves  with 
military  instructors  without  State  subvention.  The  volunteer 
movement  came  into  being  not  only  on  a  volunteer  basis  of  service, 
but  on  a  volunteer  basis  of  supportr.  Even  when  the  alarm  which 
first  awakened  this  martial  spirit  was  proved  by  events  to  be 
without  foundation,  and  the  tense  feeling  throughout  Europe  was 

(1)  The  British  Navy  wa.s  barely  equal  to  that  of  France  alone. 
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relieved,  recruits  continued  to  enlist  in  their  thousands.  At  this 
(late  the  patriotic  spirit  of  the  English  people  was  probably  at  its 

height. 

Within  a  few  years  a  significant  change  occurred.  Lord  Kings- 
burgh,  the  successful  leader  of  the  Scotch  Volunteers,  in  an  inter¬ 
esting  resume  of  the  movement,  records  that  at  length  the  question 
arose  :  Is  this  force  worth  the  expense  to  the  country  of  providing 
the  necessary  armament,  clothing,  and  equipment?  “The 
question  was  made  the  more  urgent,”  Lord  Kingsburgh  remarks, 

("by  its  becoming  apparent  that  the  moneyed  and  well-to-do 
classes,  who  at  first  had  formed  the  great  bulk  of  the  volunteer 
force,  were  not  so  patriotic  in  time  of  peace  as  to  continue  to 
enrol  themselves,  and  sacrifice  comfort  and  time  in  drilling  and 
practising  at  the  target  for  the  country’s  defence.” 

It  is  unpleasant  to  be  compelled  to  record  that  year  after  year  the  numbers 
of  the  leisured,  the  professional,  and  the  ihiddle  class  volunteers  diminished, 

ithat  it  became  impossible  to  keep  up  companies  recruited  from  these  ranks, 
that  many  of  them  ceased  to  exist  as  such  and  were  replaced  by  companies 
of  artisans,  and  that  many  which  maintained  their  existence  did  so  only 
by  taking  into  their  ranks  their  employees  in  the  lower  grades  of  their 
profession.  Merchant  companies  enrolled  their  shopmen,  solicitors’  com¬ 
panies  enrolled  their  clerks,  barristers’  companies  dissolved,  and  gradually 
the  whole  character  of  the  force  was  changed.  It  became,  as  regards  the 
rank  and  file,  a  working-men’s  force.  The  great  mass  of  those  now  enrolled 
are  men  dependent  upon  weekly  wages  or  small  salaries  for  their  subsistence, 
to  whom  the  expense  of  providing  uniform  and  accoutrements  would  be 
altogether  prohibitive. 

Further,  those  who  in  the  early  days  of  the  movement  had  contributed 
liberally  to  the  funds  of  the  corps  in  their  district,  ceased  to  do  so.  The 
novelty  of  the  movement  was  gone,  and  those  whose  enthusiasm  was  not 
strong  enough  to  induce  them  to  serve  ceased  to  yield  to  appeals  to  their 
purses.  1 

(Thus  the  volunteers  came  to  be  paid.  From  the  control  of  the 
Lords-Lieutenant  the  corps  passed  in  some  degree  under  State 
control.  In  those  new  conditions,  the  volunteer  movement  still 
continued  to  retain  its  hold  upon  the  English  people,  but  its 
character  had  changed.  The  better-to-do  classes,  young  profes¬ 
sional  men  in  particular,  refrained  from  rendering  this  service  to 
the  State  either  as  officers  or  in  the  ranks.  The  spirit  of 

patriotism  which  in  1859  led  young  men  of  high  birth  or  wealth 

to  serve  more  or  less  willingly  shoulder  to  shoulder  in  the  ranks 
,  with  their  fellow-countrymen  of  a  lower  social  order  now 
1  finds  little  response  among  young  men  in  the  United  Kingdom, 

j  Except  in  certain  class  corps,  the  rank  and  file  of  the  volunteers 

j  are  to-day  drawn  almost  exclusively  from  the  artisan  and  labour- 
j  ing  classes.  Year  by  year  the  burden  of  voluntary  service  has  been 

j  (1)  Chambers’s  Enn/clupn  dia. 
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boine  mainly  by  the  working  men  of  Great  Britain,  and  in  steadily 
decreasing  ratio  by  the  middle  classes,  by  those  with  more  means 
and  leisure,  who  are  far  more  exuberant  in  their  professions  of 
patriotism  amid  the  excitement  of  public  meetings  or  in  the 
artificial  atmosphere  of  a  music-hall.  It  is  this  falling  away,  this 
decline  of  a  patriotic  spirit  making  little  of  social  distinctions, 
which  has  paved  the  way  for  the  present  movement  in  favour  of 
compulsory  service,  supported  by  members  of  the  class  which, 
when  weighed  in  the  balance,  has  been  found  wanting. 

In  spite  of  this  abstention  of  the  upper  and  middle  classes,  has 
voluntary  service  proved  in  experience  a  failure?  What  are  the 
facts?  Though  these  classes  have  fallen  away  from  the  standard 
of  sixty  years  ago ,  the  working  classes  have  never  rendered  the 
State  such  efficient  service  as  to-day,  and  the  military  forces  of 
the  Empire  were  never  organised  on  such  a  commanding  scale- 
organised,  moreover,  so  far  as  home  defence  is  concerned,  fora 
strictly  limited  duty — to  deal  with  a  raiding  force  not  exceeding 
70,000  men.  The  progress  which  has  been  made  in  these  sixty 
years  is  revealed  in  the  following  comparative  statement : 


Home  (Txclcdino 

Channel  Islands). 

lS55t  (All  Ranks). 

1 

1910  (All  Ranks). 

Regulars 

66,921  ' 

Regulars  ...  . 

128,122 

Other  Troops  : — 

1 

Other  Troops  : — 

Enrolled  Pensioners 

14,770 

Army  Reserve  . 

133,990 

Embodied  Militia 

20,479  ‘ 

Special  ...  . 

70,486 

Disembodied  Militia 

80,221 

Territorial  Force... 

274,211 

Volunteers 

14,981 

Militia 

4,527 

Re.serve  Dn.  Militia 

845 

Total  other  Troops  ... 

130,451  ! 

Channel  Islands  Militia 

3,010 

1 

Total  other  Troops  ... 

487,069 

Total  at  Home  . 

107,372  ! 

Total  at  Home  . 

615,191 

Abroad. 

Regulars 

151,526 

Regulars 

123,764> 

Other  Troops  ; — 

Other  Troops : — 

Enrolled  Pensioners 

226 

Militia — Malta  and  Ber¬ 

muda  ... 

2,376 

Total  Abroad  ... 

151,752 

Volunteers — Bermuda  ... 

208 

Total  Abroad . 

126,348 

Total  at  Home  and  Abroad 

349,124 

i  Total  at  Home  and  Abroad 

741,539 

Inclutliug  the  Native  Indian  Army  and  the  local  Colonial  forces,  the 
aggregate  military  resources  of  the  Empire  are  now  approximately  1,300,000, 
no  mean  total  for  an  Empire  whose  main  defence  is  its  fleets. 


These  figures  reveal  the  progress  wffiich  has  been  made  in  sixty 
years.  We  have  a  Fleet  stronger  relatively  and  actually  than 
ever  before  in  modern  times,  and  in  face  of  a  possible  raid  of 
^  Includes  4,387  Indian  Native  Troops  serving  in  the  Colonies. 
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less  than  70,000  invaders — the  official  limit— we  have  in  the 
United  Kingdom  615,191  officers  and  men,  apart  from  the 
resources  in  the  outposts  of  the  Empire.  The  contrast  between 
the  forces  available  for  home  defence  and  the  extent  of  the  peril 
is  sufficiently  effective,  and  needs  no  comment. 

Even  more  remarkable  than  the  numbers  available  are  the 
character  of  the  forces  and  the  spirit  which  animates  the  country. 
We  have  the  only  long  service  Army  in  existence,  as  the  follow¬ 
ing  statement  of  service  with  the  colours  indicates  : 

United  Kingdom  .  6  to  8  years  in  the  Cavalry  and  Artillery,  7  years  in 

the  Infantry. 

Austria-Hungary  .  3  years  in  the  Cavalry  and  the  Horse  Artillery,  2  years 

in  all  other  arms. 

France  .  •  2  years  for  all  arms.  In  the  colonial  army,  3,  4  or  5 

years,  according  to  age  on  enlistment. 

Germany  .  •  3  years  in  the  Cavalry  and  the  Horse  Artillery,  2  years 

in  the  other  arms. 

Russia  •  .  3  years  in  the  Infantry,  Field  and  Mountain  Artillery, 

4  years  in  all  other  arms. 

If  there  is  aiiy  reason  for  ignoring  the  Territorial  Army  because 
it  has  not  the  two-year  standard  of  Germany’s  short-service 
infantry,  then  what  a  pinnacle  of  efficiency  the  long-service  Army 
of  the  United  Kingdom  should  occupy  in  contrast  with  the 
conscript  armies  of  the  Continent ! 

Evidence  as  to  the  spirit  which  now  animates  the  country — 
or  rather  the  working  classes — is  not  far  to  seek.  The  recently 
issued  return  of  the  strength  of  the  Territorial  Army  shows,  in 
barest  summary,  what  rapid  progress  is  being  made  in  the 
organisation  of  a  force  for  subsidiary  service  in  home  defence. 
In  the  year  which  ended  on  September  30th  last,  the  strength 
of  the  force  rose  from  8,428  officers  and  188,785  non-commis¬ 
sioned  officers  and  men,  to  9,652  officers  and  260,380  non¬ 
commissioned  officers  and  men.  In  these  twxdve  months,  the 
shortage  as  compared  with  the  establishment  had  been  reduced 
to  1,580  officers  and  41,191  non-commissioned  officers  and  men, 
the  strength  of  officers  being  just  under  86  per  cent,  of  the 
establishment  and  the  strength  of  non-commissioned  officers 
and  men  just  over  86  per  cent.^  These  figures  prove  that 
Great  Britain — particularly  the  artisan  and  working  classes 
—is  not  dead  to  jiatriotism.  If  they  are  studied  in  asso¬ 
ciation  with  the  remarkable  growth  of  cadet  corps  at  the 
public  schools,  the  officers’  corps  at  the  universities,  and  the 

(1)  One  of  the  healthiest  signs  of  the  times  is  the  large  number  of  officers  and 
men  of  the  Territorial  Army  who  wear  the  Imperial  Service  Badge  in  token  of 
their  voluntary  promise  to  serve  outside  the  United  Kingdom  in  time  of  national 
emergency. 
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curious  story  of  the  rise  of  the  boys’  brigades  and  scout  corps,  i  1 
the  outlook  from  the  standpoint  of  those  who  place  great  virtue  I  h 
in  military  training  becomes  increasingly  bright.  There  is  every  I 
indication  of  an  awakening  of  the  old  martial  spirit  of  the  nation,  v 
and  only  one  thing  can  arrest  its  further  growth — compulsion  and  a 
the  inevitable  passive  resistance  which  would  at  once  occur.  The  fl 
wdiole  movement  in  favour  of  military  drill  on  national  and  per¬ 
sonal  grounds  w^ould  be  thrown  into  the  arena  of  political  and 
religious  strife,  and  it  would  be  killed.  We  have  advanced  too  i 
far  in  the  recognition  of  democracy  to  turn  back  at  this  stage  j 
and  imitate  methods  of  defence  unnecessary  in  view  of  our  island  I 
position,  and  entirely  antagonistic  to  our  trend  of  thought. 

Under  voluntary  conditions  the  leaven  is  spreading. 

Mr.  F.  R.  Benson  has  said  that  he  and  those  associated 
with  the  Army  Pageant  aim  to  sound  an  awakening  note,  “calling  | 
on  the  Empire  to  rouse  herself  from  her  lethargy  and  absorption  I 
in  other  pursuits,  and  to  tell  her  that  unless  she  altered  her  ways  I 
the  days  of  glory,  which  the  Pageant  would  illustrate,  were 
numbered ;  they  desired  to  reawaken  the  spirit  of  devotion,  | 

courage,  and  self-sacrifice  which  rang  through  the  story  of  1 
splendour  of  England’s  wars.”  This  awakening  has  already  ] 
begun,  and  it  will  assuredly  continue — but  only  if  the  cry  for  i 
compulsory  patriotism  is  dropped  and  England  is  left  to  work 
out  her  salvation  in  her  own  way — and  not  a  bad  way — free  from  ' 
unfounded  scares  of  invasion  and  free  also  from  any  form  of 
military  despotism  “made  in  Germany.”  We  have  methods  and 
we  have  a  genius  of  our  owm ,  and  history  proves  that  in  the  past 
— far  less  glorious  than  the  present  in  its  potentialities — we  were 
able  to  hold  our  own  against  the  world  in  arms.  If  some  of  the  I 
enthusiasm  and  energy  which  is  now  being  directed  to  the  hope-  I 
less  propaganda  in  favour  of  a  diluted  form  of  conscription  were 
devoted  to  strengthening  the  Territorial  Army,  to  providing 
physical  culture  for  the  youth  of  the  wnrking  and  lower-middle 
classes,  and  in  convincing  the  nation  of  its  absolute  dependence 
on  the  supremacy  of  the  seas,  it  would  be  possible  to  look  forward  , 
with  increased  confidence. 

Those  who  urge  compulsory  military  training  must  get  back  to 
first  principles,  which  may  be  thus  summarised  : 

(1)  The  United  Kingdom  consists  of  two  islands,  and,  there¬ 
fore,  as  Earl  St.  Vincent  was  never  tired  of  reiterating,  any  j 
enemy  must  come  over  the  sea. 

(2)  The  sea  can  be  defended  only  by  fleets,  and  fleets  are,  | 
therefore,  the  main  protection  not  only  of  an  island  people,  but  | 
of  a  sea-divided  Empire.  The  fleet-in-being  adequate  to  defend  | 
the  w'hole  Empire  wdll  be  adequate  to  defend  the  United  Kingdom.  I 
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The  greater  includes  the  less.  So  long  as  we  hold  the  seas,  we 
hold  not  only  the  Empire  but  the  United  Kingdom. 

(3)  As  the  Navy  (a)  cannot  fight  ashore,  we  maintain  an  Army 
which  is  essentially  an  oversea  force,  and  not  a  home  defence  force, 
and  as  (b)  a  raiding  force  of  less  than  70,000  might  elude  the 
fleets,  we  need  a  Territorial  Force. 

(4)  If  we  had  a  “  nation  in  arms  ” 

(a)  The  maintenance  of  the  existing  supreme  sea-going 
Fleet,  with  its  mobile  coast  defence  force,  would  still  be 
necessary ; 

(b)  We  should  still  require  the  present  oversea  Army,  if 
only  for  Indian  service,  and  therefore  the  burden  on  the 
country  in  service  and  in  money  ^  would  be  additional  to  the 
expenditure  on  the  present  military  establishment ; 

(c)  Our  present  naval  and  military  expenditure  of 
£70,000,000^  would  be  increased  purely  for  the  purposes  of 
fighting  an  invader  which  on  the  highest  authority  cannot 
reach  our  shores  in  force  so  long  as  we  hold  the  seas — our 
Imperial  frontiers. 

These  are  the  immemorial  first  principles  of  British  defence — 
principles  which,  owing  to  their  breadth,  have  reacted  pow^erfully 
on  the  national  character  and  national  destiny ;  they  have  given 
into  our  keeping  an  Empire  of  one-sixth  of  the  earth’s  surface. 
The  suggestion  that,  possessing  such  a  heritage,  we  should  con¬ 
secrate  our  thought  and  energy  to  the  mythical  danger  of  invasion 
of  the  British  Isles,  is  the  sign  not  of  national  health  but  of 
national  disease. 

We  shall  listen  to  such  invitations  to  a  narrow'  habit  of  thought 
and  action  at  the  peril  not  only  of  the  Empire,  but  of  our  own 
well-being  as  a  people  dependent  on  the  sea  for  our  daily  bread  and 
our  daily  work. 

England’s  Peril  is  not  invasion,  but  starvation,  and  against 
this  peril  there  is  one,  and  only  one,  safeguard — a  supreme  Fleet 
—a  fleet-in-being  which,  by  the  very  world-atmosphere  which  it 
creates,  protects  the  uttermost  outposts  of  the  Empire  as 
efficiently  as  it  protects  London,  the  Empire’s  nerve-centre. 

Archibald  Hfrd. 

(1)  The  cost  of  “a  nation  in  arms”  is  put  at  £4,000,000  by  the  National 
Service  League,  and  £7,800,000  by  the  War  Office. 

(2)  Next  year  this  expenditure  will  exceed  £73,000,000,  apart  from  the  increasing 
outlay  on  defence  by  the  Over  sea  Dominions  and  by  India. 
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By  GEORGE  MEREDITH. 

CHAPTER  XII 

MISS  MATTOCK. 

Mrs.  Adister  O’Donnell,  in  common  with  her  family,  had  an 
extreme  dislike  of  the  task  of  composing  epistles,  due  to  the  cir¬ 
cumstance  that  she  was  unable,  unaided,  to  conceive  an  idea 
disconnected  with  the  main  theme  of  her  communication,  and 
regarded,  as  an  art  of  conjuring,  the  use  of  words  independent  of 
ideas.  Her  native  superiority  caused  her  to  despise  the  art,  but 
the  necessity  for  employing  it  at  intervals  subjected  her  to  fits 
of  admiration  of  the  conjurer,  it  being  then  evident  that  a  service¬ 
able  piece  of  work,  beyond  her  capacity  to  do,  was  lightly  per¬ 
formed  by  another.  The  lady’s  practical  intelligence  admitted 
the  service,  and  at  the  same  time  her  addiction  to  the  practical 
provoked  disdain  of  so  flimsy  a  genius,  which  w^as  identified  by 
her  with  the  genius  of  the  Irish  race.  If  Irishmen  had  not  been 
notoriously  fighters,  famous  for  their  chivalry,  she  would  have 
looked  on  them  as  a  kind  of  footmen  hired  to  talk  and  write, 
whose  volubility  might  be  encouraged  and  the  affectionateness 
deserved  by  liberal  wages.  The  promptitude  of  Irish  blood  to 
deliver  the  war-cry  either  upon  a  glove  flung  dowm  or  taken  up, 
raised  them  to  a  first  place  in  her  esteem  :  and  she  was  a  peaceful 
woman  abhorring  sanguinary  contention ;  but  it  was  in  her  own 
blood  to  love  such  a  disposition  against  her  principles. 

She  led  Patrick  to  her  private  room,  where  they  both  took 
seats  and  he  selected  a  pen.  Mr.  Patrick  supposed  that  his 
business  would  be  to  listen  and  put  her  w’ords  to  paper;  a 
mechanical  occupation  permitting  the  indulgence  of  personal 
phantasies ;  and  he  w'as  flying  high  on  them  until  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  delicacy  of  the  mind  seeking  to  deliver  itself  forced  him 
to  prick  up  all  his  apprehensiveness.  She  wished  to  convey  that 
she  was  pleased  with  the  news  from  Vienna,  and  desired  her 
gratification  to  be' imparted  to  her  niece  Caroline,  yet  not  so  as 
to  be  opposed  to  the  peculiar  feelings  of  her  brother  Edward, 
which  had  her  fullest  sympathy ;  and  yet  Caroline  must  by  no 
means  be  requested  to  alter  a  sentence  referring  to  Adiantc,  for 
that  would  commit  her  and  the  writer  jointly  to  an  insincerity. 

“It  must  be  the  whole  truth,  madam,”  said  Patrick,  and  he 
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wrote  :  “My  dear  Caroline,”  to  get  the  start.  At  once  a  magnifi¬ 
cently  clear  course  for  the  complicated  letter  was  distinguished 
by  him.  “Can  I  write  on  and  read  it  to  you  afterward?  I  have 
the  view,”  he  said. 

Mrs.  Adister  waved  to  him  to  write  on. 

“Patrick  followed  his  ‘‘My  dear  Caroline”  with  greetings  very 
warm,  founded  on  a  report  of  her  flourishing  good  looks.  The 
decision  of  Government  to  send  reinforcements  to  Ireland  was 
mentioned  as  a  prelude  to  the  information  from  Vienna  of  the 
birth  of  a  son  to  the  Princess  Nikolas  :  and  then  ;  having  conjoined 
the  two  entirely  heterogeneous  pieces  of  intelligence,  the  com¬ 
poser  adroitly  interfused  them  by  a  careless  transposition  of  the 
prelude  and  the  burden  that  enabled  him  to  play  ad  libitum  on 
regrets  and  rejoicings ;  by  which  device  the  lord  of  Earlsfont 
might  be  offered  condolences  while  the  lady  could  express  her 
strong  contentment,  inasmuch  as  he  deplored  the  state  of  affairs 
in  the  sister  island,  and  she  was  glad  of  a  crisis  concluding  a  term 
of  suspense  :  thus  the  foreign-born  baby  w’as  denounced  and 
welcomed,  the  circumstances  lamented  and  the  mother  con¬ 
gratulated,  in  a  breath,  all  under  cover  of  the  happiest  misunder¬ 
standing,  as  effective  as  the  cabalism  of  Prospero’s  wand  among 
the  Neapolitan  mariners,  by  the  skilful  Irish  development  on  a 
grand  scale  of  the  rhetorical  figure  anastrophe,  or  a  turning  about 
and  about. 

He  read  it  out  to  her,  enjoying  his  composition  and  pleased 
with  his  reconcilement  of  differences.  ‘‘So  you  say  what  you 
feel  yourself,  madam,  and  allow  for  the  feelings  on  the  other 
side,”  he  remarked.  “Shall  I  fold  it?” 

There  w^as  a  smoothness  in  the  letter  particularly  agreeable  to 
her  troubled  wits,  but  with  an  awful  taste.  She  hesitated  to 
assent :  it  seemed  like  a  drug  that  she  was  offered. 

Patrick  sketched  a  series  of  hooked  noses  on  the  blotter.  He 
heard  a  lady’s  name  announced  at  the  door,  and  glancing  up 
from  his  work  he  beheld  a  fiery  vision. 

Mrs.  Adister  addressed  her  affectionately:  “My  dear  Jane!” 
Patrick  was  introduced  to  Miss  Mattock. 

His  first  impression  was  that  the  young  lady  could  wrestle  with 
him  and  render  it  doubtful  of  his  keeping  his  legs.  He  was  next 
engaged  in  imagining  that  she  would  certainly  burn  and  be  a 
light  in  the  dark.  Afterwards  he  discovered  her  feelings  to  be 
delicate,  her  looks  pleasant.  Thereupon  came  one  of  the  most 
singular  sensations  he  had  ever  known  :  he  felt  that  he  was 
unable  to  see  the  way  to  please  her.  She  confirmed  it  by  her 
remarks  and  manner  of  speaking.  Apparently  she  was  conduct¬ 
ing  a  business. 
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“You’re  right,  my  dear  Mrs.  Adister,  I’m  on  my  way  to  the 
Laundry,  and  I  called  to  get  Captain  Con  to  drive  there  with  me 
and  worry  the  manageress  about  the  linen  they  turn  out :  for 
gentlemen  are  complaining  of  their  shirt-fronts,  and  if  we  get  a  bad 
name  with  them  it  will  ruin  us.  Women  will  listen  to  a  man. 

I  hear  he  has  gone  down  to  the  city.  I  must  go  and  do  it  alone. 
Our  accounts  are  flourishing,  I’m  glad  to  say,  though  we  cannot 
yet  afford  to  pay  for  a  secretary,  and  w'e  want  one.  John  and 
I  verified  them  last  night.  We’re  aiming  at  steam,  you  know. 
In  three  or  four  years  we  may  found  a  steam  laundry  on  our 
accumulated  capital.  If  only  we  can  establish  it  on  a  scale  to 
let  us  give  employment  to  at  least  as  many  women  as  we  have 
working  now  !  That  is  w’hat  I  want  to  hear  of.  But  if  we  wait 
for  a  great  rival  steam  laundry  to  start  ahead  of  us,  we  shall  be 
beaten  and  have  to  depend  on  the  charitable  sentiments  of  rich 
people  to  support  the  Institution.  And  that  won’t  do.  So  it’s 
a  serious  question  with  us  to  think  of  taking  the  initiative ;  for 
steam  must  come.  It’s  a  scandal  every  day  that  it  doesn’t  while 
we  have  coal.  I’m  for  grand  measures.  At  the  same  time  we 
must  not  be  imprudent  :  turning  off  hands,  even  temporarily,  that 
have  to  feed  infants,  would  be  quite  against  my  policy,” 

Her  age  struck  Patrick  as  being  about  twenty -three. 

“Could  my  nephew  Arthur  be  of  any  use  to  you?”  said  Mrs. 
Adister. 

“Colonel  Adister?”  Miss  Mattock  shook  her  head.  “No." 

“Arthur  can  he  very  energetic,  when  he  takes  up  a  thing.” 

“Can  he?  But,  Mrs.  Adister,  you  are  looking  a  little  troubled. 
Sometimes  you  confide  in  me.  You  are  so  good  to  us  with  your 
subscriptions  that  I  always  feel  in  your  debt.” 

Patrick  glanced  at  his  hostess  for  a  signal  to  rise  and  depart. 

She  gave  none,  but  at  once  unfolded  her  perplexity,  and 
requested  Miss  Mattock  to  peruse  the  composition  of  Mr.  Patrick 
O’Donnell  and  deliver  an  opinion  upon  it. 

The  young  lady  took  the  letter  without  noticing  its  author. 
She  read  it  through,  handed  it  back,  and  sat  with  her  opinion 
evidently  formed  within. 

“What  do  you  think  of  it?”  she  was  asked, 

“Bank  fesuitry,”  she  replied. 

“I  feared  so!”  sighed  Mrs.  Adister.  “Yet  it  says  everything 
I  wish  to  have  said.  It  spares  my  brother  and  it  does  not  belie 
me.  The  effect  of  a  letter  is  often  most  important.  I  cannot 
but  consider  this  letter  very  ingenious.  But  the  moment  I  hear 
it  is  Jesuitical  I  forsw^ear  it.  But  then  my  dilemma  remains. 
I  cannot  consent  to  give  pain  to  my  brother  Edw’ard  :  nor  will  I 
speak  an  untruth,  though  it  be  to  save  him  from  a  wound.  I  am 
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indeed  troubled.  Mr.  Patrick,  I  cannot  consent  to  despatch  a 
Jesuitical  letter.  You  are  sure  of  your  impression,  my  dear 
Jane?  ” 

“Perfectly,”  said  Miss  Mattock. 

Patrick  leaned  to  her.  ‘‘But  if  the  idea  in  the  mind  of  the 
person  supposed  to  be  writing  the  letter  is  accurately  expressed? 
Does  it  matter,  if  we  call  it  jesuitical,  if  the  emotion  at  work 
behind  it  happens  to  be  a  trifle  so,  according  to  your  definition?” 

She  rejoined  :  ‘‘I  should  say,  distinctly  it  matters.” 

“Then  you’d  not  express  the  emotions  at  all?” 

He  flashed  a  comical  look  of  astonishment  as  he  spoke.  She 
was  not  to  be  diverted;  she  settled  into  antagonism. 

“I  should  write  what  I  felt.” 

“But  it  might  be  like  discharging  a  bullet.” 

“How?” 

“If  your  writing  in  that  way  wounded  the  receiver.” 

“Of  course,  I  should  endeavour  not  to  wound  !  ” 

“.^nd  there  the  bit  of  jesuitry  begins.  And  it’s  innocent  while 
it’s  no  worse  than  an  effort  to  do  a  disagreeble  thing  as  delicately 
as  you  can.” 

She  shrugged  as  delicately  as  she  could  : 

“We  cannot  possibly  please  everybcxly  in  life.” 

‘‘No  :  only  we  may  spare  them  a  shock  :  mayn’t  we?” 

“Sophistries  of  any  description,  I  detest.” 

“But  sometimes  you  smile  to  please,  don’t  you?” 

“Do  you  detect  falseness  in  that?”  she  answered,  after  the 
demurest  of  pauses. 

“No  :  but  isn’t  there  a  soupqon  of  sophistry  in  it?” 

“I  should  say  that  it  comes  under  the  title  of  common  civility.” 

“And  on  occasions  a  little  extra  civility  is  permitted!” 

“Perhaps  :  when  w^e  are  not  seeking  a  personal  advantage.” 

“  On  behalf  of  the  Steam  Laundry  ?  ” 

Miss  Mattock  grew"  restless  :  she  was  too  serious  in  defending 
her  position  to  submit  to  laugh,  and  his  good-humoured  face 
forbade  her  taking  offence.  ‘‘Well,  perhaps,  for  that  is  in  the 
interest  of  others.” 

“In  the  interests  of  poor  and  helpless  females.  And  I  agree 
with  you  wdth  all  my  heart.  But  you  would  not  be  so  considerate 
for  the  sore  feelings  of  a  father  hearing  what  he  hates  to  hear 
as  to  write  a  roundabout  word  to  soften  bad  new^s  to  him  ?  ” 

She  sought  refuge  in  the  reply  that  nothing  excused  jesuitry. 

“Except  the  necessities  of  civilisation,”  said  Patrick. 

“Politeness  is  one  thing,”  she  remarked  pointedly. 

“And  domestic  politeness  is  quite  as  needful  as  popular,  you’ll 
admit.  And  what  more  have  we  done  in  the  letter  than  to  be 
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guilty  of  that?  And  people  declare  it’s  rarer  :  as  if  we  were  to  be  I 
shut  up  in  families  to  tread  on  one  another’s  corns!  Dear  me!  I 
and  after  a  time  we  should  be  having  rank  jesuitry  advertised  as 
the  specific  balsam  for  an  unhappy  domesticated  population 
treading  with  hard  heels  from  desperate  habit  and  not  the  i 
slightest  intention  to  wound.”  ! 

“My  dear  Jane,”  Mrs.  Adister  interposed  while  the  young  lady 
sat  between  mildly  staring  and  blinking,  “you  have,  though  still  * 
of  a  tender  age,  so  excellent  a  head  that  I  could  trust  to  your  i 
counsel  blindfolded.  It  is  really  deep  concern  for  my  brother,  ji 
I  am  also  strongly  in  sympathy  with  my  niece,  the  princess,  that  1 
beautiful  Adiante  :  and  my  conscience  declines  to  let  me  say  that  | 
I  am  not.”  I 

“We  might  perhaps  presume  to  beg  for  Miss  Mattock’s  assist-  S 
ance  in  the  composition  of  a  second  letter  more  to  her  taste,"  I 
Patrick  said  slyly.  I 

The  effect  was  prompt  :  she  sprang  from  her  seat.  | 

“Dear  Mrs.  Adister!  I  leave  it  to  you.  I  am  certain  yon  and  i 
Mr.  O’Donnell  know  best.  It’s  too  difficult  and  delicate  for  me.  | 

I  am  horribly  blunt.  Forgive  me  if  I  seemed  to  pretend  to  ii 

casuistry.  I  am  sure  I  had  no  such  meaning.  I  said  what  I  ' 
thought.  I  always  do.  I  never  meant  that  it  was  not  a  very 
clever  letter ;  and  if  it  does  exactly  what  you  require  it  should  be 
satisfactory.  To-morrow  evening  John  and  I  dine  with  you,  and  ' 
I  look  forward  to  plenty  of  controversy  and  amusement.  At 
present  I  have  only  a  head  for  w'ork.” 

“I  w'ish  I  had  that,”  said  Patrick  devoutly. 

She  dropped  her  eyes  on  him,  but  without  letting  him  perceive 
that  he  was  a  step  nearer  to  the  point  of  pleasing  her.  j 

i 

CHAPTER  XIII 

THE  DINNER-PARTY 

Miss  Mattock  ventured  on  a  prediction  in  her  mind  ;  She  was 
sure  the  letter  would  go.  And  there  was  not  much  to  signify  if 
it  did.  But  the  curious  fatality  that  a  person  of  such  a  native 
uprightness  as  Mrs.  Adister  should  have  been  drawn  in  among 
Irishmen,  set  her  thoughts  upon  the  composer  of  the  letter,  and 
upon  the  contrast  of  his  ingenuous  look  with  the  pow’erful  cast 
of  his  head.  She  fancied  a  certain  danger  about  him ;  of  what 
kind  she  could  not  quite  distinguish,  for  it  had  no  reference  to 
woman’s  heart,  and  he  was  too  young  to  be  much  of  a  politician, 
and  he  was  not  in  the  priesthood.  His  transparency  was  of  a 
totally  different  order  from  Captain  Con’s,  which  proclaimed 
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'  itself  genuine  by  the  inability  to  conceal  a  shoal  of  subterfuges, 
j  The  younger  cousin’s  features  carried  a  something  invisible 

I  behind  them,  and  she  was  just  perceptive  enough  to  spy  it,  and 

I  it  excited  her  suspicions.  Irishmen  both  she  and  her  brother 
had  to  learn  to  like,  owing  to  their  bad  repute  for  stability  :  they 
are,  moreover.  Papists  ;  they  are  not  given  to  ideas  :  that  one  of 
I  the  working  for  the  future  has  not  struck  them.  In  fine,  they 
[  are  not  solid,  not  law-supporting,  not  disposed  to  be  (humbly 
1  be  it  said)  beneficent,  like  the  good  English.  These  were  her 
I  views,  and  as  she  held  it  a  weakness  to  have  to  confess  that  Irish- 

!nien  are  socially  more  fascinating  than  the  good  English,  she  was 
on  her  guard  against  them. 

Of  course  the  letter  had  gone.  She  heard  of  it  before  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  dinner,  after  Mrs.  Adister  had  introduced 
Captain  Philip  O’Donnell  to  her,  and  while  she  was  exchanging 
a  word  or  two  with  Colonel  Adister,  who  stood  ready  to  conduct 
||  her  to  the  table.  If  he  addressed  any  remarks  to  the  lady  under 

i  his  charge.  Miss  Mattock  did  not  hear  him  ;  and  she  listened — 

i  who  shall  say  why?  His  unlike  likeness  to  his  brother  had  struck 

her.  Patrick  opposite  was  flowing  in  speech.  But  Captain  Philip 
O’Donnell’s  taciturnity  seemed  no  uncivil  gloom  :  it  wore  nothing 
of  that  look  of  being  beneath  the  table,  which  some  of  our  good 
I  English  are  guilty  of  at  their  social  festivities,  or  of  towering 

I  aloof  a  iMatterhorn  above  it,  in  the  style  of  Colonel  Adister.  Her 

discourse  with  the  latter  amused  her  passing  reflections.  They 
!  started  a  subject,  and  he  punctuated  her  observations,  or  she  his, 
and  so  they  speedily  ran  to  earth. 

I  “I  think,”  says  she,  “you  were  in  Egypt  this  time  last  winter.” 
I  He  supplies  her  with  a  comma  :  “Rather  later.” 
p  Then  he  carries  on  the  line.  “Dull  enough,  if  you  don’t  have 
j  the  right  sort  of  travelling  crew  in  your  boat.” 

I  “Naturally,”  she  puts  her  semicolon,  ominous  of  the  full  stop, 
fj  “I  fancy  yon  have  never  been  in  Egypt?” 

i  “No.” 

1  There  it  is ;  for  the  tone  betrays  no  curiosity  about  Egyjit  and 
1  her  Nile,  and  he  is  led  to  suppose  that  she  has  a  distaste  for 
foreign  places. 

Condescending  to  attempt  to  please,  which  he  has  reason  to 
]|  wish  to  succeed  in  doing,  the  task  of  pursuing  conversational 
j  intercourse  devolves  upon  him  : 

“I  missed  Parlatti  last  spring.  What  opinion  have  you  formed 
!  of  her?” 

1  “I  know  her  only  by  name  at  present.” 

“Ah,  I  fancy  you  are  indifferent  to  Opera.” 

“Not  at  all;  I  enjoy  it.  I  was  as  busy  then  as  I  am  now.” 
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“Meetings?  Dorcas,  so  forth.” 

“Not  Dorcas,  I  assure  you.  You  might  join  if  you  would." 

“Your  most  obliged.” 

A  period  perfectly  rounded.  At  the  same  time  Miss  Mattock 
exchanged  a  smile  with  her  hostess,  of  whose  benignant  designs 
in  handing  her  to  the  entertaining  officer  she  was  not  conscious. 
She  felt  bound  to  look  happy  to  gratify  an  excellent  lady  presid¬ 
ing  over  the  duller  half  of  a  table  of  eighteen.  She  turned  slightly 
to  Captain  O’Donnell.  He  had  committed  himself  to  speech  at 
last,  without  tilting  his  shoulders  to  exclude  the  company  by 
devoting  himself  to  his  partner,  and  as  he  faced  the  table  Miss 
Mattock’s  inclination  to  listen  attracted  him.  He  cast  his  eyes 
on  her  :  a  quiet  look,  neither  languid  nor  frigid,  seeming  to  her 
both  open  and  uninviting.  She  had  the  oddest  little  shiver,  due 
to  she  knew  not  what.  A  scrutiny  she  could  have  borne,  and  she 
might  have  read  a  signification ;  ])ut  the  look  of  those  mild  clear 
eyes  which  appeared  to  say  nothing  save  that  there  was  fire 
behind  them,  hit  on  some  perplexity,  or  created  it;  for  she  was 
aware  of  his  unhappy  passion  for  the  beautiful  Miss  Adister ;  the 
whole  story  had  been  ix)ured  into  her  ears ;  she  had  been  moved 
by  it.  Possibly  she  had  expected  the  eyes  of  such  a  lover  to  betray 
melancholy,  and  his  powder  of  containing  the  expression  where 
the  sentiment  is  imagined  to  be  most  transparent  may  have  sur¬ 
prised  her,  thrilling  her  as  melancholy  orbs  would  not  have  done. 

Captain  Con  could  have  thumped  his  platter  with  vexation.  His 
wife’s  diplomacy  in  giving  the  heiress  to  Colonel  Adister  for  the 
evening  had  received  his  cordial  support  wffiilc  he  manoeuvred 
cleverly  to  place  Philip  on  the  other  side  of  her ;  and  now  not 
a  step  did  the  senseless  fellow  take,  though  she  offered  him  his 
chance,  dead  sick  of  her  man  on  the  right;  not  a  word  did  he 
have  in  ordinary  civility  ;  he  was  a  burning  disgrace  to  the  chivalry 
of  Erin.  She  would  certainly  be  snapped  up  by  a  man  merely 
yawming  to  take  the  bite.  And  there’s  another  opportunity  gone 
for  the  old  country  ! — one’s  family  to  boot ! 

Those  two  were  in  the  middle  of  the  table,  and  it  is  beyond 
mortal,  beyond  Irish,  capacity,  from  one  end  of  a  table  of 
eighteen  to  whip  up  the  whole  body  of  them  into  a  lively  unani¬ 
mous  froth,  like  a  dish  of  cream  fetched  out  of  thickness  to  the 
airiest  lightness.  Politics,  in  the  form  of  a  firebrand  or  apple  of 
Discord,  might  knead  them  together  and  cut  them  in  batches, 
only  he  had  pledged  his  word  to  his  wife  to  shun  politics  as  the 
plague,  considering  Mr.  Mattock’s  presence.  And  yet  it  was 
tempting  :  the  recent  Irish  new's  had  stung  him  ;  he  could  say 
sharp  things  from  the  heart,  give  neat  thrusts;  and  they  were 
fairly  divided  and  well  matched.  There  was  himself,  a  giant ;  and 
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there  was  an  unrecognised  bard  of  his  country,  no  other  than 
himself  too;  and  there  was  a  profound  politician,  profoundly 
hidden  at  present,  like  powder  in  a  mine — the  same  person.  And 
opposite  to  him  was  Mr.  John  Mattock,  a  worthy  antagonist, 
delightful  to  rouse,  for  he  carried  big  guns  and  took  the  noise  of 
them  for  the  shattering  of  the  enemy,  and  this  champion  could 
be  pricked  on  to  a  point  of  assertion  sure  to  fire  the  phlegm  in 
Philip;  and  then  young  Patrick  might  be  trusted  to  warm  to 
the  work.  Three  heroes  out  skirmishing  on  our  side.  Then  it 
begins  to  grow  hot,  and  seeing  them  at  it  in  earnest,  Forbery 
glows  and  couches  his  gun,  the  heaviest  weight  of  the  Irish  light 
brigade.  Gallant  deeds !  and  now  Mr.  Marbury  Dyke  opens  on 
Forbery’s  flank  to  support  Mattock  hard-pressed,  and  this  artillery 
of  English  Rockney  resounds,  with  a  similar  object ;  the  ladies  to 
look  on  and  aw’ard  the  crown  of  victory,  Saxon  though  they  be, 
excepting  Rockney ’s  wife,  a  sure  deserter  to  the  camp  of  the 
brave,  should  fortune  frown  on  them,  for  a  punishment  to 
Eockney  for  his  carrying  off  to  himself  a  flower  of  the  Green 
Island  and  holding  inveterate  against  her  native  land  in  his  black 
ingratitude.  Oh  !  but  eloquence  upon  a  good  cause  will  win  you 
the  hearts  of  all  women,  Saxon  or  other,  never  doubt  of  it.  And 
Jane  Mattock  there,  imbibing  forced  doses  of  Arthur  Adister,  will 
find  her  patriotism  dissolving  in  the  natural  human  current ;  and 
she  and  Philip  have  a  pretty  wrangle,  and  like  one  another  none 
the  worse  for  not  agreeing  :  patriotically  speaking,  she’s  really 
uprooted  by  that  half-thawed  colonel,  a  creature  snow-bound  up 
to  his  chin  ;  and  already  she’s  leaping  to  be  transplanted.  Jane 
is  one  of  the  first  to  give  her  vote  for  the  Irish  party,  in  spite 
of  her  love  for  her  brother  John  :  in  common  justice,  she  says, 
and  because  she  hopes  for  complete  union  between  the  two 
islands.  And  thereupon  we  debate  upon  union.  On  the  whole, 
yes:  union,  on  the  understanding  that  we  have  justice,  before 
you  think  of  setting  to  work  to  sow  the  land  with  affection  : — and 
that’s  a  crop  in  a  clear  soil  will  spring  up  harvest-thick  in  a  single 
summer  night  across  St.  George’s  Channel,  ladies!  .  .  . 

Indeed  a  goodly  vision  of  strife  and  peace  :  but,  politics 
forbidden,  it  was  entirely  a  dream,  seeing  that  politics  alone,  and 
a  vast  amount  of  blowing  even  on  the  topic  of  politics,  will  stir 
these  English  to  enter  the  arena  and  try  a  fall.  You  cannot, 
until  you  say  ten  times  more  than  you  began  by  meaning,  and 
have  heated  yourself  to  fancy  you  mean  more  still,  get  them  into 
any  state  of  fluency  at  all.  Forbery’s  anecdote  now  and  then 
serves  its  turn,  but  these  English  won’t  take  it  up  as  a  start  for 
fresh  pastures ;  they  lend  their  ears  and  laugh  a  finale  to  it ;  you 
see  them  dwelling  on  the  relish,  chewing  the  cud,  by  way  of 
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mental  note  for  their  friends  to-morrow,  as  if  they  were  kettles 
come  here  merely  for  boiling  purposes,  to  make  tea  elsewhere 
and  putting  a  damper  on  the  fire  that  does  the  business  for  them. 
They  laugh,  but  they  laugh  extinguishingly,  and  not  a  bit  to 
spread  a  general  conflagration  and  illumination. 

The  case  appeared  hopeless  to  Captain  Con,  bearing  an  eye  on 
Philip.  He  surveyed  his  inanimate  eights  right  and  left,  and 
folded  his  combative  ardour  around  him,  as  the  soldier’s  martial 
cloak  wdien  he  takes  his  rest  on  the  field.  Mrs.  Marbury  Dyke, 
the  lady  under  his  wdng,  honoured  wife  of  the  chairman  of  his 
company,  imagined  that  a  sigh  escaped  him,  and  said  in  sym¬ 
pathy  :  “Is  the  bad  news  from  India  confirmed?” 

He  feared  it  was  not  bright,  and  called  to  Philip  for  the  latest. 

“Nothing  that  you  have  not  had  already  in  the  newspapers," 
Philip  replied,  distinctly  from  afar,  but  very  bluntly,  as  through 
a  trumjxjt. 

Miss  Mattock  was  attentive.  She  had  a  look  as  good  as  hand¬ 
some  when  she  kindled. 

The  captain  persevennl  to  draw  his  cousin  out. 

“Your  chief  has  his  orders?” 

“There’s  a  rumour  to  that  effect.” 

“The  fellow’s  training  for  diplomacy,”  Con  groaned. 

Philip  spoke  to  Miss  Mattock  :  he  was  questioned  and  he 
answered,  and  answered  dead  as  a  newspaper  telegraphic  para¬ 
graph,  presenting  simply  the  corpse  of  the  fact,  and  there  an 
end.  He  was  a  rival  of  Arthur  Adister  for  military  brevity. 

“Y"our  nephew  is  quite  the  diplomatist,”  said  Mrs.  Dyke, 
admiring  Philip’s  head. 

“Cousin,  ma’am.  Nephews  I  might  drive  to  any  market  to 
make  the  most  of  them.  Cousins  pretend  they’re  better  than 
pigs,  and  diverge  bounding  from  the  road  at  the  hint  of  the 
stick.  You  can’t  get  them  to  grunt  more  than  is  exactly  agree¬ 
able  to  them.” 

“My  belief  is  that  if  our  cause  is  just  our  flag  wall  triumph,” 
Miss  Grace  Barrow,  Jane  Mattock’s  fellow- worker  and  particular 
friend,  observed  to  Dr.  Forbery. 

“You  may  be  enjoying  an  original  blessing  that  we  in  Ireland 
missed  in  the  cradle,”  said  he. 

She  emphasised  :  “I  speak  of  the  just  cause ;  it  must  succeed.” 

“The  stainless  flag  ’ll  be  in  the  ascendant  in  the  long  run,” 
he  assented. 

“Is  it  the  flag  of  Great  Britain  you’re  speaking  of,  Forbery?” 
the  captain  inquired. 

“There’s  a  harp  or  two  in  it,”  he  responded  pacifically. 
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Mrs.  Dyke  was  not  pleased  with  the  tone.  “And  never  will 
be  out  of  it!”  she  thumped  her  interjection. 

“Or  where’s  your  music?”  said  the  captain,  twinkling  for  an 
adversary  among  the  males,  too  distant  or  too  dull  to  distinguish 
a  note  of  challenge.  “You’d  be  having  to  mount  your  drum 
and  fife  in  their  places,  ma’am.” 

She  saw  no  fear  of  the  necessity. 

“But  the  fife’s  a  pretty  instrument,”  he  suggested,  and  with 
a  candour  that  seduced  the  unwary  lady  to  think  dubiously 
whether  she  quite  liked  the  fife.  Miss  Barrow  pronounced  it 
cheerful. 

“Oh,  and  martial !  ”  he  exclaimed,  happy  to  have  caught 
Bockney’s  deliberate  gaze.  “The  effect  of  it,  I’m  told,  in  the 
provinces  is  astonishing  for  promoting  enlistment.  Hear  it  any 
morning  in  your  London  parks,  at  the  head  of  a  marching 
regiment  of  your  giant  foot-Guards.  Three  bangs  of  the  drum, 
like  the  famous  mountain,  and  the  fife  announces  himself  to  be 
born,  and  they  follow  him,  left  leg  and  right  leg  and  bearskin. 
And  what  if  he’s  a  small  one  and  a  trifle  squeaky ;  so’s  a  prince 
when  the  attendant  dignitaries  receive  him  submissively  and  hear 
him  informing  the  nation  of  his  advent.  It’s  the  idea  that’s 
grand.” 

“The  idea  is  everything  in  military  affairs,”  a  solemn  dupe, 
a  Mr.  Kumford,  partly  bald,  of  benevolent  aspect,  and  looking 
more  copious  than  his  flow,  observed  to  the  lady  beside  him. 
“The  flag  is  only  an  idea.” 

She  protested  against  the  barbarism  of  war,  and  he  agreed  with 
her,  but  thought  it  must  be  :  it  had  always  been  :  he  deplored  the 
fatality.  Nevertheless,  he  esteemed  our  soldiers,  our  sailors  too. 
A  city  man  himself  and  a  man  of  peace,  he  cordially  esteemed 
and  hailed  the  victories  of  a  military  body  whose  idea  was  Duty 
instead  of  Ambition. 

“One  thing,”  said  Mrs.  Dyke,  evading  the  ambiguous  fife, 
“patriotic  as  I  am,  I  hope,  one  thing  I  confess;  I  never  have 
yet  brought  myself  to  venerate  thoroughly  our  Eoyal  Standard. 
I  dare  say  it  is  because  I  do  not  understand  it.” 

A  strong  fraternal  impulse  moved  Mr.  Rumford  to  lean  forward 
and  show  her  the  face  of  one  who  had  long  been  harassed  by  the 
same  incapacity  to  digest  that  one  thing.  He  gussed  it  at  once, 
without  a  doubt  of  the  accuracy  of  the  shot.  Ever  since  he  wms 
a  child  the  difficulty  had  haunted  him  ;  and  as  no  one  hitherto 
had  even  comprehended  his  dilemma,  he  beamed  like  a  man 
preparing  to  embrace  a  recovered  sister. 

“The  Unicorn!”  he  exclaimed. 

“It  is  the  Unicorn  !  ”  she  sighed.  “The  Lion  is  noble.” 
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“The  Unicorn,  if  I  may  speak  by  my  own  feelings,  certainly 
does  not  inspire  attachment,  that  is  to  say,  the  sense  of  devotion 
which  w^e  should  always  be  led  to  see  in  national  symbols,”  Mr. 
Rumford  resumed,  and  he  looked  humorously  rueful  while  speak¬ 
ing  with  some  earnestness,  to  show  that  he  knew  the  subject  to 
be  of  the  minor  sort,  though  it  was  not  enough  to  trip  and  jar 
a  loyal  enthusiasm  in  the  strictly  meditative. 

“The  Saxon  should  carry  his  White  Horse,  I  suppose,”  Dr. 
Forbery  said. 

“But  how  do  we  account  for  the  horn  on  his  forehead?”  Mr. 
Rumford  sadly  queried. 

“Two  would  have  been  better  for  the  harmony  of  the 
Unicorn’s  appearance,”  Captain  Con  remarked,  desirous  to  play  a 
floundering  fish,  and  tender  to  the  known  simple  goodness  of 
the  ingenuous  man.  “What  do  you  say,  Forbery?  The  poor 
brute  had  a  fall  on  his  pate  and  his  horn  grew  of  it,  and  it’s  to 
prove  that  he  has  got  something  in  his  head,  and  is  dangerous 
both  fore  and  aft,  which  is  not  the  case  wdth  other  horses,  who’re 
usually  wicked  at  the  heels  alone.  That’s  it,  be  sure,  or  near 
it.  And  his  horn’s  there  to  file  the  subject  nation’s  grievances 
for  the  Lion  to  peruse  at  his  leisure.  And  his  colour’s  prophetic 
of  the  Horse  to  come,  that  rides  over  all.” 

“Lion  and  Unicorn  signify  the  conquest  of  the  two  hemi¬ 
spheres,  Matter  and  Mind,”  said  Dr.  Forbery.  “The  Lion 
there’s  no  mistake  about.  The  Unicorn  sets  you  thinking.  So 
it’s  a  splendid  Standard,  and  means  the  more  for  not  being  per¬ 
fectly  intelligible  at  a  glance.” 

“But  if  the  Lion,  as  they’ve  whispered  of  late,  Forbery, 
happens  to  be  stuffed  with  straw  or  with  what’s  worse,  with 
sawdust,  a  fellow  bearing  a  pointed  horn  at  close  quarters  might 
do  him  mortal  harm,  and  it  must  be  a  situation  trying  to  the 
patience  of  them  both.  The  Lion  seems  to  say  ‘  No  prancing!  ’ 
as  if  he  knew  his  peril;  and  the  Unicorn  to  threaten  a  playful 
dig  at  his  flank,  as  if  he  understood  where  he’s  ticklish.” 

Mr.  Rumford  drank  some  champagne  and  murmured  with  a  j 
shrug  to  the  acquiescent  lady  beside  him  :  “Irishmen!  ”  imply-  ] 
ing  that  the  race  could  not  be  brought  to  treat  serious  themes 
as  befitted  the  seriousness  of  the  sentiments  they  stir  in  their 
bosoms.  He  was  personally  a  little  hurt,  having  unfolded  a  shy 
secret  of  his  feelings,  which  were  keenly  patriotic  in  a  phlegmatic 
frame,  and  he  retired  within  himself,  assuring  the  lady  that  he 
accepted  our  standard  in  its  integrity ;  his  objection  was  not 
really  an  objection  ;  it  was,  he  explained  to  her,  a  ridiculous  desire 
to  have  a  perfect  comprehension  of  the  idea  in  the  symbol.  But 
where  there  w^as  no  seriousness  everything  was  made  absurd 
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He  could,  he  said,  laugh  as  well  as  others  on  the  proper  occasion. 
As  for  the  Lion  being  stuffed,  he  warned  England’s  enemies  for 
their  own  sakes  not  to  be  deluded  by  any  such  patent  calumny. 
The  strong  can  afford  to  be  magnanimous  and  forbearing.  Only 
let  not  that  be  mistaken  for  weakness.  A  wag  of  his  tail  would 
suffice. 

The  lady  agreed.  But  women  are  volatile.  She  was  the  next 
moment  laughing  at  something  she  had  heard  with  the  largest 
part  of  her  ear,  and  she  thought  the  worthy  gentleman  too  simple, 
though  she  knew  him  for  one  who  had  amassed  wealth.  Captain 
Con  and  Dr.  Forbery  had  driven  the  Unicorn  to  shelter,  and 
were  now  baiting  the  Lion.  The  tremendous  import  of  that  wag 
of  his  tail  among  the  nations  was  burlesqued  by  them,  and  it 
came  into  collision  with  Mr.  Rumford’s  legendary  forefinger 
threat.  She  excused  herself  for  laughing  :  “They  are  so  pre¬ 
posterous  !  ” 

“Yes,  yes,  I  can  laugh,”  said  he,  soberly  performing  the  act  : 
and  Mr.  Eumford  covered  the  wound  his  delicate  sensations  had 
experienced  under  an  apology  for  Captain  Con,  that  would 
redound  to  the  credit  of  his  artfulness  were  it  not  notorious  our 
sensations  are  the  creatures  and  born  doctors  of  art  in  discover¬ 
ing  unguents  for  healing  their  bruises.  “O’Donnell  has  a  shrewd 
head  for  business.  He  is  sound  at  heart.  There  is  not  a  drop 
of  gout  in  his  wine.” 

The  lady  laughed  again,  as  we  do  wFen  w^e  are  fairly  swung 
by  the  tide,  and  underneath  her  convulsion  she  quietly  mused 
on  the  preference  she  would  give  to  the  simple  English  citizen 
for  soundness. 

“  What  can  they  be  discussing  down  there  ?  ”  Miss  Mattock 
said  to  Philip,  enviously  as  poor  Londoners  in  November  when 
they  receive  letters  from  the  sapphire  Riviera. 

“I  will  venture  to  guess  at  nonsense,”  he  answ’ered. 

“Nothing  political,  then.” 

“That  scarcely  follows;  but  a  host  at  bis  own  table  may  be 
trusted  to  shelve  politics.” 

“I  should  not  object.” 

“To  controversy?” 

“Temperately  conducted.” 

“One  would  go  a  long  way  to  see  the  exhibition.” 

“But  why  cannot  men  be  temperate  in  their  political 
arguments  ?  ” 

“The  questions  raised  are  too  close  about  the  roots  of  us.” 

“That  sounds  very  pessimist.” 

“More  duels  come  from  politics  than  from  any  other  source.” 

“T  fear  it  is  true.  Then  wmmen  might  set  you  an  example.” 
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“By  avoiding  it?” 

“1  think  you  have  been  out  of  England  for  some  time.” 

“I  have  been  in  America.” 

“We  are  not  exactly  on  the  pattern  of  the  Americans.” 

Philip  hinted  a  bow.  He  praised  the  Republican  people. 

“  Yes,  but  in  our  own  way  we  are  working  out  our  own  problems 
over  here,”  said  she.  “We  have  infinitely  more  to  contend  with : 
old  institutions,  monstrous  prejudices,  and  a  slower-minded 
people,  I  dare  say  :  much  slower,  I  admit.  We  are  not  shining 
to  advantage  at  present.  Still,  that  is  not  the  fault  of  English 
women.” 

“Are  they  so  spirited?” 

Spirited  was  hardly  the  word  Miss  Mattock  would  have  chosen 
to  designate  the  spirit  in  them.  She  hummed  a  second  or  two, 
deliberating ;  it  flashed  through  her  during  the  pause  that  he  had 
been  guilty  of  irony,  and  she  reddened  :  and  remembering  a  fore¬ 
going  strange  sensation  she  reddened  more.  She  had  been  in 
her  girlhood  a  martyr  to  this  malady  of  youth ;  it  had  tied  her 
to  the  stake  and  enveloped  her  in  flames  for  no  accountable 
reason,  causing  her  to  suffer  cruelly  and  feel  humiliated.  She 
knew  the  pangs  of  it  in  public,  and  in  private  as  ivell.  And  she 
had  not  conquered  it  yet.  She  was  angered  to  find  herself  such 
a  merely  physical  victim  of  the  rushing  blood  :  w’hich  condition 
of  her  senses  did  not  immediately  restore  her  natural  colour. 

“They  mean  nobly,”  she  said,  to  fill  an  extending  gap  in  the 
conversation  under  a  blush ;  and  conscious  of  an  ultra-sw’ollen 
phrase,  she  snatched  at  it  nervously  to  correct  it  :  “They  are 
becoming  alive  to  the  necessity  for  action.”  But  she  was  talking 
to  a  soldier!  “I  mean,  their  heads  are  opening.”  It  sounded 
ludicrous.  “They  arc  educating  themselves  differently.”  “Were 
they?”  “They  wish  to  take  their  part  in  the  work  of  the  world.” 
That  was  nearer  the  proper  tone,  though  it  had  a  ring  of  clap¬ 
trap  rhetoric  hateful  to  her  ;  she  had  read  it  and  shrunk  from 
it  in  reports  of  otherwise  laudable  meetings.  “Well,  spirited,  yes. 
I  think  they  are.  I  believe  they  are.  One  has  need  to  hope  so." 

Philip  offered  a  polite  affirmative,  evidently  formal.  Not  a 
sign  had  he  shown  of  noticing  her  state  of  scarlet.  His  grave 
liquid  eyes  w’ere  unalterable.  She  might  have  been  grateful,  but 
the  reflection  that  she  had  made  a  step  to  unlock  the  antechamber 
of  her  dearest  deepest  matters  to  an  ordinary  military  officer, 
whose  notions  of  women  were  probably  those  of  his  professional 
brethren,  impelled  her  to  transfer  his  polished  decoroiisncss  to 
the  burden  of  his  masculine  antagonism — plainly  visible.  She 
brought  the  dialogue  to  a  close. 
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Colonel  Adister  sidled  an  eye  at  a  three-quarter  view  of  her 
face. 

“I  fancy  you’re  feeling  the  heat  of  the  room,”  he  said. 

Jane  acknowledged  a  sensibility  to  some  degree  of  w'armth. 

The  colonel  was  her  devoted  squire  on  the  instant  for  any 
practical  service.  His  appeal  to  his  aunt  concerning  one  of  the 
windows  was  answered  by  her  appeal  to  Jane’s  countenance  for 
a  disposition  to  rise  and  leave  the  gentlemen.  Captain  Con, 
holding  the  door  for  the  passage  of  his  wife  and  her  train  of 
ladies,  received  the  injunction  ;  “Ten,”  from  her,  and  remarked  : 
“Minutes,”  as  he  shut  it.  The  shortness  of  the  period  of  grace 
proposed  dejection  to  him  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  a 
stimulated  activity  to  squeeze  it  for  its  juices  without  any  delay. 
Winding  past  Dr.  Forbery  to  the  vacated  seat  of  the  hostess  he 
frowned  forbiddingly. 

“It’s  T,  is  it !  ”  cried  the  doctor.  Was  it  ever  he  that  en¬ 
dangered  the  peace  and  placability  of  social  gatherings ! 

He  sat  dowm  prepared  rather  for  a  l)out  with  Captain  Con 
than  with  their  common  opponents,  notwithstanding  that  he  had 
accurately  read  the  mock  thunder  of  his  brows. 

(To  he  continued.) 
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THE  BANKRUPTCY  OF  LIBERALISM. 


In  few  countries  is  it  so  difficult  to  gauge  the  trend  of  public 
opinion  as  in  Great  Britain.  Our  social  formation  is  so  complex, 
appearances  answ'er  so  little  to  realities,  the  desultoriness  of  our 
national  system  of  education  so  happily  negatives  anything  in 
the  nature  of  a  uniform  intellectual  standard,  and  the  stubbornness 
of  the  average  British  elector,  his  reticence,  and  the  strength  of 
his  local  attachments  are  all  so  pronounced  that  to  attempt  to  form 
any  estimate  of  what  “the  country”  is  thinking  on  any  given 
subject  is  an  enterprise  at  least  as  hazardous  as  it  is  irresistible. 
Indeed,  that  very  phrase,  “the  average  elector,”  is  a  pitfall  in 
itself.  It  has  a  meaning  in  such  a  country  as  America,  where 
enormous  masses  of  people  have  reached  an  educational  level  that 
few  rise  above  or  fall  below,  and  where  the  “man  in  the  cars”  in 
New  York,  so  far  from  being  a  mere  abstraction,  is  singularly 
apt  to  be  a  replica  of  the  views  and  instincts  of  his  brother  in  San 
Francisco.  But  in  Great  Britain  the  significance  to  be  attached 
to  it  is  at  best  provisional  and  uncertain.  It  is  very  rarely  that 
we  are  inundated  by  a  tidal-wave  of  opinion  sweeping  over  town 
and  country  and  all  classes  and  sections  in  the  community  alike, 
or  that  Englishmen  sink  their  individualism  in  something 
approaching  a  collective  pronouncement,  or  that  they  let  it  be 
known  beforehand  how  they  wdll  act  in  a  stated  emergency.  Only 
once  or  twice  in  a  generation  does  the  current  of  national  opinion 
compress  itself  into  a  single,  decisive,  impetuous  channel.  As  a 
rule  it  zigzags  with  incalculable  twists,  turns  back  upon  itself, 
narrows  here  and  broadens  there  from  causes  that  in  general  are 
beyond  either  prediction  or  analysis,  tumbles  fretfully  over 
irrational  shallows,  and  at  times  loses  itself  in  a  backwater  or  a 
whirlpool.  The  “average  elector,”  though  we  all  quote  him  and 
claim  to  interpret  him,  and  though  Sir  Edward  Grey  entertained 
the  delegates  to  the  Imperial  Press  Conference  with  a  vivid  and 
penetrating  sketch  of  his  characteristics,  is  more  nearly,  I  suppose, 
a  figure  of  speech,  has  less  substance  and  tangibility,  in  Great 
Britain  than  in  any  other  democracy.  Even  where  we  escape 
the  temptation  of  ascribing  to  him  our  own  views  and  preposses¬ 
sions  on  the  current  problems  of  the  day,  we  fall  into  the  not  less 
egregious  fallacy  of  picturing  him  as  the  embodiment  of  whatever 
conceptions  we  may  have  formed  of  the  permanent  traits,  the 
enduring  instincts,  of  the  Englishman  in  politics.  But  for  all  our 
travail  of  self-deception,  he  remains  incognisable  and  for  the  most 
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part  inscrutable,  a  Sphinx  while  he  preserves  his  all  but  habitual 
silence,  and  not  infrequently  an  oracle  of  more  than  Delphic 
ambiguity  when  he  breaks  it. 

And  never  has  he  seemed  less  communicative  or  more  bewilder- 
ingly  passive  than  during  the  past  ten  weeks.  A  French  politician 
some  years  ago,  laying  an  unconscious  finger  on  what  is,  perhaps, 
the  salvation  of  the  Eepublic,  declared  that  his  country  presented 
the  unique  spectacle  of  a  tranquil  people  with  agitated  legislators. 

It  is  a  not  dissimilar  spectacle  that  we  have  ourselves  presented 
since  Parliament  met.  Developments  that  for  good  or  evil  must 
leave  a  profound  and  permanent  mark  on  British  institutions  have 
pressed  close  upon  one  another’s  heels  at  Westminster  amid  every 
sign  of  a  popular  self-possession  so  complete  that  it  might  almost 
be  taken  for  indifference.  But  indifference  cannot  surely  be  the 
right  explanation.  Whatever  our  people  may  think  of  the  Con¬ 
stitutional  upheaval  that  is  now  in  progress,  they  can  hardly,  in 
reality,  fail  to  be  interested  in  it  and  in  the  events  that  have 
accompanied  it.  We  have  seen  in  the  past  two  months  a  Govern¬ 
ment  with  a  nominal  majority  of  124  so  badgered  and  beset,  so 
bombarded  with  ultimatums,  so  harassed  by  intrigues  and  factional 
opposition  and  threats,  that  for  a  while  it  was  doubtful  whether 
it  would  face  Parliament  at  all ,  and  more  doubtful  still  whether 
it  would  survive  the  debate  on  the  Address.  We  have  seen  it 
prolonging  its  existence  through  a  series  of  incredible  transforma¬ 
tion  scenes  by  the  adoption  of  such  shifts  and  surrenders  as  no 
Ministry,  to  my  knowledge,  has  ever  yet,  so  early  in  its  career, 
been  compelled  to  resort  to.  We  have  seen  the  swift  evolution  of 
a  Parliamentary  situation,  if  anything  so  mutable  and  convulsive 
can  be  called  a  situation,  from  which  not  a  single  element  of 
dramatic  topsyturvydom  has  been  absent.  We  have  seen  a  sight 
that  has  never  yet  failed  to  arouse  the  sharpest  resentment  among 
the  British  electorate — the  sight  of  the  Irish  Nationalists  dominat¬ 
ing  the  politics  of  this  kingdom.  We  have  seen  the  House  of 
Lords,  at  the  prescient  and  resolute  bidding  of  Lord  Bosebery — 
the  only  statesman  whose  reputation  this  controversy  has  so  far 
enhanced — voluntarily  agreeing  to  strip  itself  of  the  function  that 
hitherto  has  marked  out  the  British  from  all  other  aristocracies, 
voluntarily  resolving  that  the  right  to  sit  and  vote  in  the  House 
of  Lords  shall  no  longer  be  an  appurtenance  of  the  peerage,  volun¬ 
tarily  going  on  to  discuss  the  composition  of  a  Second  Chamber 
no  longer  based  upon  the  hereditary  principle.  We  have  seen  in 
the  House  of  Commons  decisions  of  even  greater  moment.  We 
have  seen  resolutions  adopted  by  majorities  of  over  one  hundred 
depriving  the  House  of  Lords  of  all  power  over  finance,  abolishing 
its  right  of  rejecting  any  measure  that  has  passed  the  House  of 
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Commons  three  times  in  not  less  than  two  years,  repealing  the 
Septennial  Act  and  limiting  the  duration  of  Parliament  to  five 
years.  And,  as  if  this  were  not  enough,  w^e  have  seen  the  Prime 
Minister  undertaking  to  invoke  the  Poyal  prerogative,  to  resign 
office  if  the  Sovereign  in  his  discretion  declines  to  accept  the 
advice  of  his  Ministers,  and  to  give  immediate  effect  to  it,  and 
pledging  himself,  as  an  alternative,  not  to  recommend  a  dissolution 
unless  guarantees  are  forthcoming  from  the  Crown  that  in  the 
new  Parliament  the  resistance  of  the  Peers  to  the  Liberal  pro¬ 
gramme  shall  be  overborne.  We  have  seen,  too,  for  the  first 
time,  I  believe,  in  Parliamentary  history.  Resolutions  of  the  House 
of  Commons  treated  as  though  they  w'ere  the  equivalent  of  a  Bill, 
as  though  the  Lords  w’ere  bound  to  take  definite  action  on  them, 
as  though  their  ignoring  of  them  would  justify  the  Cabinet  in 
appealing  for  the  intervention  of  the  Crown.  We  have  seen, 
again,  the  Government  reverting  to  the  now  obsolete  procedure 
of  voting  supplies  for  a  few  weeks  only  in  order  to  remain  the  tem¬ 
porary  masters  of  the  Parliamentary  situation  should  their  oppo¬ 
nents  come  into  office.  And  besides  all  this,  we  have  been  treated  to 
many  brilliant  speeches,  to  not  a  few  diverting  personal  incidents, 
like  the  Anderson  case  and  the  Lloyd  George-0 ’Brien  affair,  to 
a  host  of  newspaper  schemes  for  reforming  the  Upper  Chamber, 
and  to  a  series  of  object-lessons  in  the  art  of  political  manipulation 
so  varied  and  exhaustive  that  the  deftest  rigger  of  an  American 
Convention  might  have  profited  by  them.  A  new  House  of  Lords, 
a  new  Constitution,  a  new  and,  under  the  circumstances,  un¬ 
exampled,  employment  of  the  reserved  powers  of  the  Ciown— 
it  is  beyond  belief  that  our  people,  even  amid  the  exaltation  of 
the  Cup  ties  and  the  rubber  boom,  the  reappearance  of  ]Mr.  Lauder 
and  the  hounding  of  the  Rokeby  “Venus,”  should  not  have  noted, 
should  not  have  been  moved  by,  such  developments  as  these.  But 
how  attentively  they  have  noted  them,  how  far  they  have  been 
moved  by  them,  none  can  say.  No  one  ventures  to  predict  the 
result  of  an  election  fought  out  on  the  tremendous  issue  of  a  new 
House  of  Lords  or  no  House  of  Lords.  The  straws  were  never 
fewer  to  show  which  way  the  wdnd  is  blowing.  A  certain  sporting 
interest  in  the  ups  and  downs  of  the  Parliamentary  game  one  may 
take  for  granted,  but  beyond  that  is  there  anything  that  can  be 
postulated  wdth  any  show  of  confidence?  Is  the  nation  by  a 
severe  effort  of  self-control  restraining  its  indignation  against  the 
House  of  Lords  till  the  hour  strikes  for  the  annihilating  blow’?  Is 
it  silently  preparing  to  “rally  round  the  Crow’n  and  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  ”  and  stamp  the  Radical  Revolutionaries  under  foot,  leaving 
it  to  Lord  Rosebery  to  coax  the  Peers  into  whatever  measure  of 
reformation  from  w’ithin  his  powers  of  persuasion  may  prevail 
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upon  them  to  accept?  Or  are  our  people,  like  the  Orient  of  Mr. 
William  Watson’s  vision,  which  is  far  removed,  I  fear,  from  the 
Orient  of  fact,  “in  majestic  taciturnity  refraining  their  illimitable 
scorn  ’’  ?  Are  they  simply  bewildered  by  the  vastness  of  the  issues 
about  to  be  submitted  to  their  verdict,  bored  and  irritated  by  the 
Parliamentary  wrangle,  exhausted  by  the  last  election,  and  loath¬ 
ing  nothing  so  much  as  the  prospect  of  another  one?  I  cannot 
say;  I  doubt  wdiether  anybody  can  say.  But  I  am  reminded  of  a 
Japanese  print  I  w^as  looking  at  not  long  ago — in  the  foreground 
a  boat  ])lunging  and  driving  through  a  tempestuous  sea,  in  the 
background  the  w’hite,  remote,  immemorial  peace  of  Fujiyama. 
The  contrast  betw’een  the  struggle  and  passion  of  the  parties  at 
Westminster  and  the  outward  composure  of  the  country,  between 
the  furious  partisanship  of  the  advocatesandthe  seemingly  unruffled 
quietude  of  the  judge,  betw’een  the  extreme  gravity  of  the  problems 
that  are  being  propounded  and  the  apparent  unconcern  of  those 
whose  business  it  will  shortly  be  to  solve  them,  strikes  me  as  on 
the  whole  the  most  distinctive,  curious,  and  perplexing  feature  of 
our  present  chaos. 

Men  of  moderate  minds,  I  suspect,  will  find  something  to 
sympathise  with  in  the  position  of  all  parties  to  this  controversy. 
They  will  sujiport  gratefully  and  unreservedly  Lord  Eosebery’s 
far-sighted  and  opportune  insistence  upon  the  necessity  of  the 
Lords  reforming  themselves.  They  will  give  a  reasoned  and  not 
less  emphatic  backing  to  the  Liberal  programme  of  gagging  the 
Lords  in  finance.  They  will  side  unhesitatingly  with  the  Con¬ 
servatives  in  resisting  the  attempt  to  deprive  the  Upper  House — 
which  means,  in  effect,  depriving  the  people — of  the  powm*  of 
rejecting  any  Bills  other  than  money  Bills  that  the  Commons  may 
choose  to  ]')ass  in  three  consecutive  sessions ;  and  they  will  unite 
in  condemning  the  resort  to  the  Eoyal  prerogative  not  as  in  itself 
unconstitutional  but  as  a  proceeding  only  to  be  justified  by  the 
direst  national  emergency  and  wholly  unjustified  when  it  is 
adopted  to  serve  a  purely  Party  interest.  But  men  of  moderate 
minds,  unless  they  happen  to  be  in  the  Cabinet,  cannot  with 
impunity,  or  at  any  rate  wdth  effectiveness,  hold  opinions  which 
the  factitious  divisions  of  politics  have  pronounced  to  be  mutually 
antagonistic  and  contradictory.  They  cannot,  as  things  are,  take 
the  best  items  from  one  party’s  programme  and  the  best  from 
another’s  and  combine  them  in  a  programme  of  their  own ;  or  at 
least  they  cannot  do  so  w’ith  any  reasonable  hope  of  seeing  their 
opinions  written  on  the  Statute  Book.  They  are  obliged  to  accept 
or  reject  wholesale,  to  risk  Tariff  Eeform  if  they  wish  to  preserve 
certain  vital  parts  of  the  Constitution,  and  to  risk  Home  Eule  if 
they  wdsh  to  save  the  power  of  the  purse  from  passing  to  the 
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Lords.  Their  only  practical  course  is  to  choose  whichever  road  I 
a  dispassionate  examination  shows  to  be  least  harmful  to  the 
nation  and  to  tolerate  some  policies  which  they  believe  to  be  bad 
for  the  sake  of  averting  others  w'hich  they  believe  to  be  worse.  The 
choice  is  never  an  easy  one ;  at  the  present  juncture  it  is  of  more 
than  usual  difficulty,  both  the  Conservatives  and  the  Liberals 
having  committed  themselves  to  policies  that  must,  I  should 
imagine,  revolt  all  but  the  extremists  in  their  ranks.  Personally, 
although  a  Liberal,  a  Free  Trader,  a  Home  Ruler,  and  a  strong 
supporter  of  the  view  that  the  rejection  of  the  Budget  last 
November  was  a  constitutional  outrage,  I  cannot  doubt  that  these 
various  causes,  important  as  they  are,  are  outweighed  by  the 
supreme  necessity,  in  such  a  country  as  ours,  of  preserving  a 
Second  Chamber  with  free  and  effective  powers  not  only  of 
amendment,  revision,  and  delay,  but  also  of  rejection.  That,  in 
my  judgment,  is  the  paramount  issue  that  overtops  everything 
else.  It  is  the  issue,  accordingly,  since  concentration  is  the  first 
law  of  politics,  that  at  the  ensuing  election  should  determine  the 
votes  of  those  wffio  put  the  nation  above  party. 

The  only  question  on  which  the  debates  of  the  past  two  months 
have  brought  out  a  certain  measure  of  agreement  between  the  two 
chief  parties  is  the  question  of  reforming  the  House  of  Lords. 

The  majority  of  Liberals,  like,  as  I  believe,  the  majority  of  their 
fellow-countrymen,  desire  to  see  a  smaller  Upper  House  invigor¬ 
ated  by  an  infusion  of  members  drawn  from  outside  the  hereditary 
peerage.  The  Conservatives,  similarly,  have  been  educated  by 
Lord  Rosebery  to  place  the  reconstitution  of  the  House  of  Lords 
upon  their  political  slate.  No  doubt  there  is  a  considerable  differ¬ 
ence  of  opinion  between  the  two  parties  as  to  the  methods,  scope, 
and  objects  of  the  changes  that  ought  to  be  proposed.  Many 
Liberals  seem  to  think  that  an  elective  Upper  House  will  give 
them  the  impartiality  and  the  responsiveness  to  public  sentiment 
that  they  miss,  or  say  they  miss,  in  the  present  Chamber.  But 
I  cannot  conceive  how  anyone  who  has  studied  the  history  of,  say, 
the  French  or  American  Senate  can  cherish  such  fantasies.  An 
Upper  Chamber  chosen  at  the  same  time,  by  the  same  people, 
for  the  same  period,  and  enjoying  in  consequence  the  same 
authority  as  the  Lower  House  is  unthinkable  except  as  a  device 
for  perpetuating  a  state  of  legislative  deadlock.  If  it  is  to  be 
elected  at  all  it  can  only  be  for  a  longer  period  and  on  a  narrower 
system  or  franchise  than  the  more  popular  Chamber.  But  all 
experience  show's  that  a  Senate  so  constituted  becomes  inevitably 
the  predominant  power  in  the  State,  draws  the  men  of  greatest 
ability  away  from  the  Lower  House,  and  by  its  greater  compact 
ness  and  stability  is  able  to  mould  all  legislation  pretty  much  as 
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it  pleases.  A  House  of  Lords  wholly  or  even  mainly  chosen  at 
first  or  second  hand  by  popular  vote  would  be  not  only  far  more 
confident  of  itself,  more  assertive  of  its  powers,  and  more  reaction¬ 
ary  than  the  present  House,  but  would  quickly  and  successfully 
reduce  the  Lower  Chamber  to  a  position  of  permanent  subordina¬ 
tion.  Whatever  other  solution  of  the  problem  is  put  forward, 
that  particular  solution,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  be  ruled  out  by  the 
moderate  men  of  all  parties.  We  want  a  better  House  of  Lords 
but  not  too  good  a  one,  a  stronger  Second  Chamber  but  not  one 
that  is  omnipotent.  It  is,  however,  almost  a  waste  of  time  to 
discuss  any  Liberal  scheme  of  reform.  Nothing  can  be  clearer 
than  that  their  Labour  and  Nationalist  allies  will  veto  any  and 
ever}'  attempt  of  the  Liberals  to  reorganise  the  composition  of  the 
Upper  House.  Or,  if  that  is  putting  it  too  strongly,  I  will  say 
that  nothing  can  be  clearer  than  that  the  Labour  men  and  the 
Nationalists  will  only  tolerate  an  attempt  to  make  the  House  of 
Lords  personally  efficient  after  they  have  made  it  politically 
impotent.  In  either  case,  for  all  present  purposes,  so  far  as  the 
Liberal  Party  is  concerned,  the  question  is  indefinitely  shelved. 
It  can  only  be  taken  up  rationally  and  effectively  by  the  Con¬ 
servatives.  So  far  they  have  not  done  much  more  than  play  with 
it.  There  is  no  genuine  movement  of  opinion  on  the  subject 
among  the  rank  and  file ;  their  natural  instincts  are  all  against 
reforming  anything  so  venerable ;  and  they  receive  with  the 
gloomiest  silence  the  suggestion  that  the  House  of  Lords  of  the 
future  should  be  strong  enough  and  independent  enough  to  reject 
Conservative  as  well  as  Liberal  measures.  On  the  other  hand, 
they  have  an  uneasy  consciousness  that  the  country  in  the  long 
run  will  not  permit  the  House  of  Lords,  constituted  as  it  now  is, 
to  snatch  from  the  Commons  the  power  of  the  purse  and  with  it 
the  power  of  life  and  death  over  the  Government  of  the  day  ;  they 
have  felt  the  iiolitical  disadvantage  they  are  put  to  in  championing 
the  hereditary  principle  ;  they  find  in  the  House  of  Commons  a 
majority  of  over  a  hundred  members,  all  of  them  bent  on  destroy¬ 
ing  or  w'hittling  away  the  legislative  powders  of  the  Upper 
Chamber ;  and  as  a  mere  matter  of  electioneering  prudence  and 
in  obedience  to  the  habit  which  constrains  every  party  to  put 
forward  an  alternative  policy  on  every  conceivable  question,  they 
have  followed  Lord  Rosebery’s  lead — though  from  motives  and 
in  a  spirit  very  different  from  his — and  are  already  glibly  defining 
the  issue  of  the  forthcoming  appeal  to  the  country  as  that  of 
Keform  versus  Veto.  The  real  enthusiasts  for  the  reform  of  the 
House  of  Lords  are  to  be  found  not  in  the  House  of  Commons  but 
in  the  House  of  Lords  itself,  among  men  like  Lords  Rosebery, 
Curzon,  and  New'ton  ;  and,  so  far  as  I  can  judge,  what  they  mean 
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by  reform  is  very  much  what  the  majority  of  moderate  men  in 
the  country  mean  by  it.  They  wish,  that  is  to  say,  to  see  the 
House  of  Lords  (1)  reduced  in  size ;  (2)  no  longer  based  upon 
the  hereditary  principle ;  (3)  elected  as  to,  say,  one-half  or  one- 
third  of  its  members,  much  as  the  Scotch  and  Irish  Lords  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  are  elected  to-day,  by  the  whole  body  of  Peers  from  among 
themselves ;  (4)  with  the  remainder  chosen  or  nominated  from 
outside  or  sitting  in  the  House  by  virtue  of  holding  special  offices ; 
and  (5)  with  all  Lords  of  Parliament,  except  the  ex-officio 
members,  enjoying  an  equal  tenure.  A  scheme  along  these  lines 
would  have  the  merit,  or  what  until  recently  was  regarded  as  a 
merit  by  all  parties  in  England,  of  interrupting  the  historical 
continuity  of  an  ancient  institution  with  a  minimum  of  needless 
violence  and  of  adapting  it  to  the  new  requirements  and  standards 
of  the  times  without  demolishing  it.  It  would  result  in  a  House 
of  Lords  that  in  sheer  ability  and  experience  would  far  surpass 
all  existing  Second  Chambers,  a  House  rightly  conservative  in 
tone  but  freed  from  its  dependence  upon  the  Conservative  Party, 
no  longer  representative  of  a  single  class  or  of  a  special  set  of 
interests,  able  to  check  both  reaction  and  revolution  but  not  strong 
enough  to  dominate  the  House  of  Commons. 

To  an  Upper  House  so  constituted  it  might  or  it  might  not 
be  expedient  to  entrust  the  power  of  rejecting  the  annual  Budget. 
Personally,  I  think  that  the  system  of  Single-Chamber  finance, 
so  long  as  it  is  administered  with  the  good  sense  that  hitherto 
has  been  the  motive  power  of  our  Constitution ,  and  without  which 
it  would  speedily  dissolve  into  chaos,  is  the  only  one  compatible 
with  fiscal  convenience  and  stability  and  with  the  smooth  working 
of  our  governmental  machine.  I  think  this  proposition  could  be 
made  good  w'hatever  might  happen  to  be  the  composition  of  the 
House  of  Lords.  But  that  the  House  of  Lords  as  it  is  to-day  is  a 
body  that  cannot  be  safely  permitted  to  interfere  in  any  way  with 
the  raising  of  supplies  for  the  year  seems  to  me  to  admit  of  very 
little  doubt.  We  have  heard  it  stated  over  and  over  again  during 
the  debates  that  Socialism  is  less  a  theory  of  society  than  a  scheme 
of  finance,  that  finance  encroaches  more  and  more  upon  the 
domain  of  ordinary  legislation,  that  persecution  in  these  days 
is  fiscal  and  not  physical,  that  the  finance  of  the  future  is  the 
politics  of  the  future,  that  it  is  possible  to  squeeze  almost  any 
revolution  that  commends  itself  to  the  majority  of  the  House  of 
Commons  within  the  four  corners  of  a  Finance  Bill  that  in  no 
way  infringes  the  rule  against  tacking,  that  all  the  incomes  from 
land,  railways,  Church  property,  and  liquor  licences  could  be 
annexed  to  the  State  by  means  of  a  Bill  that  technically  would 
be  nothing  but  a  Money  Bill,  and  that  it  is  madness  therefore  to 
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deprive  the  House  of  Lords  of  a  safeguard  which,  though  it  should 
be  used  sparingly  and  with  the  utmost  caution,  might  one  day 
prove  the  only  barrier  between  the  nation  and  a  policy  of  pre¬ 
datory  confiscation.  That  there  is  force  in  these  arguments  is 
undeniable.  Lord  Morley  himself  admitted  that  circumstances 
were  just  barely  conceivable  in  which  the  legal  right  of  the  House 
of  Lords  to  resist  and  reject  “the  wild-cat  proposals  of  a  demented 
House  of  Commons”  might  become  a  moral  duty.  But  circum¬ 
stances  that  are  just  barely  conceivable  and  no  more  have  no 
interest  for  practical  statesmanship.  Whether  your  Constitution 
remains  written  or  unwritten ,  you  must  in  the  end  rely  upon  the 
character  and  common  sense  of  the  nation  and  the  politicians  to 
work  it.  To  take  precautions  against  the  possible  dementia  of 
the  House  of  Commons  seems  to  me,  the  British  temperament 
being  what  it  is,  as  superfluous  as  to  furnish  Westminster  with 
padded  cells  for  the  confinement  of  individual  M.P.’s.  We  may 
be  quite  sure  that  if  the  British  democracy  goes  mad  the  House 
of  Lords  w'ill  go  mad  wdth  it.  Meanwhile,  what  we  have  to  deal 
with  is,  I  will  not  say  a  demented  Upper  Chamber,  but  certainly 
an  Upper  Chamber  that  betrayed  last  November  some  serious 
symptoms  of  w'andering  from  the  path  of  Constitutional  sanity. 
The  ultimate  test  of  the  validity  of  its  action  in  rejecting  the 
Budget  is  to  be  looked  for  less,  I  think,  in  precedents  than  in  the 
whole  spirit  and  evolution  of  our  institutions,  and  above  all  in  the 
consequences  that  have  followed  and  that  must  follow  if  the  House 
of  Commons  is  to  share  its  control  of  the  purse  with  a  hereditary 
Upper  House  that  can  never  be  called  to  account.  What  are  those 
consequences?  Pirst  of  all,  in  refusing  to  vote  the  supplies  of 
the  year,  the  House  of  Lords  necessarily  compels  a  dissolution— 
a  prerogative  that  hitherto  has  been  exercised  only  by  the 
Sovereign  on  the  advice  of  his  Ministers.  Secondly,  it  brings  the 
machinery  of  government  to  a  total  stoppage,  nullifies  the  theory 
of  Ministers  responsible  to  the  House  of  Commons  and  holding 
office  subject  to  its  goodwill,  and  makes  it  impossible  for  any 
Government  to  enjoy  full  security  unless  it  commands  a  majority 
in  both  Houses.  Thirdly,  if  the  claim  of  the  Lords  to  intercept 
supplies  is  once  accepted,  then  the  power  of  the  purse,  which  is 
the  life-blood  of  Governments,  is  transferred  from  the  elected 
representatives  of  the  nation  to  the  non-elected  and  indissoluble 
Chamber,  the  Lords  rise  at  once  to  the  paramount  and  decisive 
position  in  the  State,  the  discussion  of  the  Budget  in  the  Lower 
House  is  reduced  to  a  mere  formal  skirmish  by  \vay  of  prelude 
to  the  determinating  struggle  in  the  Lords,  the  imposition  of 
taxation  by  Resolutions  of  the  House  of  Commons  must  gradually 
become  impossible,  and  the  whole  accepted  distribution  of  power 
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between  the  estates  of  the  realm  is  overthrown.  I  say  nothin^ 
of  the  way  in  which  the  House  of  Lords  would  be  likely  to  exercise 
its  pow'ers  as  between  the  two  parties,  or  of  the  financial  confusion 
and  loss  that  must  follow  if  the  Peers  are  to  have  the  last  word 
on  the  annual  Budget.  These  are  matters  of  comparative  insig¬ 
nificance  by  the  side  of  the  permanent  and  inevitable  degradation 
of  the  House  of  Commons  that  is  involved  in  any  departure  from 
the  customary  system  of  Single-Chamber  finance.  That  degrada¬ 
tion  is  a  certainty ;  the  dangers  of  a  revolution  in  the  guise  of 
finance  and  of  a  lunatic  House  of  Commons  taxing  everybody  and 
everything  out  of  existence  are  at  the  worst  possibilities — and  pos¬ 
sibilities  that  are  sufficiently  guarded  against  by  the  definition  of 
tacking.  I  do  not  approve — no  one  who  has  watched  the  con¬ 
version  of  the  American  Speakership  into  a  partisan  despotism 
is  likely  to  approve — the  idea  of  throwing  upon  the  Speaker  the 
irksome  and  disputatious  task  of  deciding  whether  a  Finance  Bill 
contains  or  does  not  contain  non-financial  matter.  But  with 
that  exception  the  balance  of  national  advantage  inclines,  as  I 
cannot  help  thinking,  decisively  in  favour  of  the  Government’s 
Resolutions  for  readjusting  the  financial  relations  between  the 
two  Houses.  The  net  result  of  their  scheme,  if  it  were  to  become 
law,  w’ould  probably  be  that  w^e  should  have  no  more  coups  d’etat 
like  that  of  last  November  and  no  more  Budgets  like  that  of  Mr. 
Tjloyd  George. 

Had  the  Government  confined  itself  to  this  issue  there  could 
be  no  question  that  everyone  calling  himself  a  Liberal  would 
have  supported  it.  If  Mr.  Asquith  has  forfeited  the  backing  of 
moderate  men  and  has  sowm,  as  I  fear  he  has,  the  seeds  of  party 
disruption,  it  is  partly  because  he  has  turned  his  back  on  the 
question  of  reforming  the  House  of  Lords,  but  chiefly  because  he 
has  chosen  to  combine  the  work  of  Constitutional  restoration  with 
the  work  of  Constitutional  destruction.  Immediately  after  the 
Albert  Hall  speech  of  last  December,  I  w’rote‘in  the  pages  of 
this  Review  :  “With  a  clear  national  call  to  smash  the  Lords’ 
veto  on  finance,  Mr.  Asquith  cheered  every  Tory  heart  by  propos¬ 
ing  to  smash  the  Tiords’  veto  on  everything.”  That  was  the  fatal 
step,  destined,  as  we  see  already  by  the  unwarranted  appeal  to 
the  Royal  prerogative,  to  lead  to  yet  more  violent  courses  later 
on ,  destined  to  plunge  the  country  possibly  for  many  years  to  come 
in  a  furious  Constitutional  wrangle,  destined,  as  I  believe,  even 
if  it  secures  a  short-lived  Liberal  triumph,  to  instal  Conservatism 
in  power  for  another  generation.  For  xvhat  is  it  that  the  Cabinet 
propose  ?  They  propose  that  any  Bill  which  has  passed  the  House 
of  Commons  in  three  consecutive  sessions  in  not  less  than  two 
years  shall  become  law  whether  the  Peers  agree  to  it  or  no.  As 
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the  duration  of  Parliament  is  to  be  limited  to  five  years,  this  will 
mean  in  practice  that  every  measure  brought  forward  by  the 
Government  during  the  first  two  years  will  be  virtually  certain  to 
reach  the  Statute  Book.  The  Lords,  it  is  true,  may  suggest 
amendments,  and  if  the  Government  accepts  them  they  will  of 
course  be  incorporated  in  the  Bill.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  Bill 
has  once  been  sent  back  by  the  House  of  Lords,  and  if  the  Peers’ 
amendments  have  been  rejected,  no  changes  can  be  made  in  it, 
even  by  the  Government  themselves,  for  the  reason  that  any 
alterations  would  necessarily  transform  it  into  a  new  Bill.  The 
delay,  therefore,  of  two  years  would  not  be  utilised  to  improve 
the  measure,  to  meet  objections,  or  remove  the  manifold  traces  of 
haste  and  ill-digested  thought  that  most  Bills  now'adays  seem  to 
display.  The  Bill  would  become  law — if  anything  can  be  said  to 
become  law  without  the  assent  of  the  Peers — just  as  it  left  the 
Commons  in  the  session  of  its  birth ;  with  all  its  contradictions, 
obscurities,  and  imperfections  not  merely  not  removed  but  irre¬ 
movable.  And  the  Bills  thus  conducted  to  the  steps  of  the  Throne 
would  not  be  small  and  non-controversial  measures.  They  would 
on  the  contrary  without  exception  be  Bills  of  first-class  moment. 
Bills,  in  other  words,  of  unusual  complexity  and  importance. 
Under  i\Ir.  Asquith’s  scheme  there  would  be  an  ugly  rush  to  get 
as  many  of  these  Bills  as  possible  through  the  House  of  Commons 
during  the  first  two  years  of  the  Parliament.  Every  section  of 
the  Liberal  Party  would  put  pressure  upon  the  Cabinet  to  bring 
forward  its  particular  measure,  and  the  quantity  of  immature 
legislation,  already  appalling,  would  be  disastrously  increased. 
One  can  hardly,  indeed,  conceive  a  plan  more  calculated  to  bring 
Parliament  into  contempt  than  one  which  condemns  the  House 
of  Commons  to  two  years  of  frenzied,  precipitate  legislation,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  two  years  either  of  unavailing  repentance  or  of  obstinate 
persistence  in  admitted  and  obvious  errors.  It  is  said  that  during 
the  two  years’  interval  imblic  opinion  would  declare  itself  un¬ 
mistakably  for  or  against  the  Government’s  measures,  and  that 
a  bad  Bill  or  an  unpopular  Bill,  even  if  it  could  not  be  amended, 
would  assuredly  be  dropped.  But  nobody  who  has  wmtched  the 
mutability  of  opinion  outside  the  House  and  the  rigidity  of  the 
party  system  inside  it  wMll  place  much  faith  in  that  plea. 

But  that  the  Statute  Book  will  be  loaded  down  with  a  mass  of 
raw  enactments  is  not  the  greatest  of  the  evils  concealed  in  Mr. 
Asquith’s  scheme.  Its  fatal  and  insuperable  defect  is  that  in 
overriding  the  House  of  Tjords  it  in  effect  abolishes  the  British 
people.  Take  the  specific  case  of  Home  Rule.  Mr.  Asquith,  let 
us  say,  in  his  electoral  address,  among  a  multitude  of  other  things, 
asks  for  a  free  hand  in  dealing  with  the  Irish  question.  He  is 
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returned  to  power  and  at  once  brings  in  a  Home  Rule  Bill,  against 
which  public  sentiment  is  aroused,  just  as,  in  spite  of  the  election 
of  1906,  it  was  aroused  against  the  Licensing  Bill  of  1908.  The 
I’rime  Minister,  however,  persists  in  construing  a  general  verdict 
of  approval  in  favour  of  the  Liberals  as  the  equivalent  of  a  specific 
endorsement  in  advance  of  any  measures  he  may  choose  to  present. 
He  therefore  perseveres  with  his  Home  Rule  Bill.  It  is  thrown 
out  by  the  Lords  amid  every  sign  of  popular  gratification.  The 
performance  is  repeated  twice  more,  and  then  the  curtain  falls 
and  the  Bill  becomes  law.  Is  that  what  Mr.  Asquith  calls  carrying 
out  the  considered  will  of  the  people?  Is  it  not  rather  deliberately 
flouting  the  will  of  the  peo[)le?  Yet  such  a  series  of  events  as 
I  have  imagined  is  not  only  conceivable  but  is  extremely  probable, 
and  might  easily,  indeed,  be  enacted  to  the  letter  if  the  Govern¬ 
ment’s  scheme  were  ever  to  take  effect.  Personally,  although  a 
Home  Ruler,  I  hotly  resent  the  idea  of  the  ancient  Constitution 
of  this  realm  being  torn  to  pieces  to  suit  the  political  convenience 
of  the  Irish  Nationalists  and  to  clear  a  subterranean  passage  for 
a  measure  that,  if  it  dared  to  show'  its  head  above  ground,  would 
be  instantly  annihilated.  No  one  w’ho  looks  back  a  hundred  years 
can  say  that  Liberalism  in  this  country  has  fared  badly  or  has 
proved  ineffective.  No  one  need  fear  that  its  future  will  be  less 
fruitful  than  its  past  if  only  it  abstains  from  endeavouring  to 
snatch  by  rigid  and  revolutionary  devices  an  amount  of  authority 
and  ]X)wer  denied  to  it  by  the  free  play  of  ordinary  politics.  It 
cannot,  with  any  hope  of  retaining  the  goodwill  of  those  sober 
elements  that  in  the  long  run  decide  the  course  of  British  ]X)litics, 
destroy  the  Constitution  to  serve  its  own  interests,  or  count  upon 
the  Crown  and  its  prerogatives  as  party  assets,  or  treat  a  majority 
tw'o-thirds  Irish  as  though  it  commanded  the  same  esteem  as  a 
majority  tw'o-thirds  British,  or  refuse  to  recognise  that  the  normal 
temper  of  onr  people  is  conservative  through  and  through,  not 
averse  from  the  occasional  luxury  of  Liberalism,  but  wholly 
opposed  to  revolutionary  empirics. 


Sydney  Brooks. 


SHALL  WOMEN  WOEK?‘ 


It  seems  probable  that  a  good  many  will  be  inclined  to  think  that 
the  question,  “Shall  Women  Work?”  has  been  decided  in  the 
affirmative,  once  for  all,  by  the  pressure  of  modern  life. 

But  nothing  in  this  world  is  finally  settled  that  is  not  settled 
for  the  good  of  the  world. 

Those  who  think  there  is  no  longer  any  serious  difference  of 
opinion  about  women’s  working,  should  be  reminded  of  the  people 
(more  numerous  and  more  influential  than  we  may  like  to  admit) 
who  are  convinced  it  is  not  for  the  good  of  the  world  that  women 
should  work. 

Now  if  people  who  represent  that  opinion  are  unable  to  bring 
about  what  they  hold  will  be  a  better  state  of  society,  they  can 
at  least  retard  the  day  many  people  are  trying  to  hasten — the  day 
when  women  will  be  as  free  to  work  as  men  are. 

I  stop  a  moment  to  deny  that  it  is  woman’s  physical  weakness 
that  makes  question  of  her  fitness  for  work.  She  is  the  drudge 
of  the  world.  She  sweats  over  all  the  cooking-stoves  of  Christen¬ 
dom.  She  is  a  pit  lassie  in  the  north.  She  is  an  agricultural 
labourer  in  the  south.  She  makes  bricks  and  bicycles  in  the 
Midlands.  In  Germany  she  is  still  harnessed  alongside  a  dumb 
beast  and  drags  a  loaded  cart. 

I  think  we  will  not  question  her  physical  capacity — though  I 
have  wondered  why,  when  people  discuss  her  staying-power,  no 
one  seems  to  remember  her  record  in  a  profession  where  (though 
she  is  necessarily  hard-worked)  she  has  long  been  well-treated 
and  well-paid.  Anyone  who  knows  the  life  of  the  stage  knows 
it  is  an  arduous  one.  Yet  there  are  thousands  of  girls  and  women 
(not  chosen  as  being  the  most  robust  of  their  sex)  who  are  able 
to  play  long,  exhausting  parts  night  after  night,  ten  months  at  a 
stretch,  throughout  a  lifetime.  I  have  known  women  do  that 
in  America,  where,  in  addition  to  the  strain  of  such  journeys  as 
no  actress  makes  in  England,  it  was  the  custom,  not  only  to 
play  on  Sunday  night  (as  well  as  every  other),  but  to  play  a 
matinee  as  well,  making  ten  performances  a  week.  Even  in  many 
first-class  companies  there  was  not  always  an  understudy  for  the 
leading  lady.  She  was  expected  never  to  be  ill — never  to  fail  her 
manager.  She  did  not  fail  him.  I  never  knewr  a  theatre  closed 
on  her  account. 

I  do  not  deny  that  the  new  generation  of  hockey-playing  out- 
of-door  girls  will  have  far  more  strength  and  infinitely  better 
(1)  Copyright  in  U.S.A.  by  E.  Robins,  1909. 
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chances  than  we  had.  (But even  the  old-fashioned  sort  of  woman 
got  through  too  much  sustained  hard  work  for  fair-minded  people 
to  say  she  hasn’t  the  strength  to  work^  Whether  it  is  good  for 
her  is  another  matter.  Before  dealing  with  our  main  question 
let  us  inquire,  firstly  :  Is  work  a  good  or  an  evil  thing? 

Secondly  :  Is  it  specially  injurious  for  women — working  on  the 
same  terms  as  men  ? 

Thirdly:  What  is  the  connection,  if  any,  between  women's 
wages  and  women’s  franchise  ? 

\ks  to  the  essential  good  or  evil  of  work,  the  more  closely 
one  looks  into  that  matter,  the  more  clear  it  seems  that 
the  old  curse  upon  work  was  really  levelled  against  overwork, 
or  against  work  under  evil  conditions.^  The  independent  people, 
even  the  excessively  rich,  sometimes  work.  They  sometimes 
overwork.  Nobody  in  all  the  labour  world  has  worked  harder 
than  the  great  artists — unless  it  be  certain  self-made  millionaires. 
Why  do  such  people  work  hard?  Because  their  work  interests 
them,  fascinates  them,  makes  all  so-called  recreation  a  labour 
and  a  penance. 

Nature  starts  us  all  fair  in  this  great  enterprise.  We  begin 
life  thinking  very  gallantly  about  work.  When  first  we 
come  across  it,  it  has  so  few  terrors  for  us  we  call  it  by  the  gayer 
name  of  play.  “Let  everything  be  done  to  building,”  says  the 
Apostle.  The  principle  is  the  same  whether  the  building  be 
visible  or  invisible.  Now,  every  little  boy  and  girl  alive  agrees 
w’ith  St.  Paul  as  to  the  paramount  necessity  for  building. 

The  child  builds  his  house  of  blocks  for  joy.  The  man  building 
later  might  have  no  less  joy.  We  all  know  men  with  whom  the 
passion  for  building  has  not  lessened,  but  grown  with  their 
growth.  Most  of  us  remember  the  rapture  of  the  tool  box. 
There  are  people  of  ripe  age  in  the  world  who  have  had  to  work 
a  lifetime  with  their  brains,  and  are  not  yet  cured  of  that  first 
joy  of  working  with  their  hands.  I  know  a  little  girl  who  has 
playthings  enough  for  a  dozen ,  wax  dolls  and  expensive  mechani¬ 
cal  toys.  Two  things  give  her  most  pleasure.  One  is  alive ;  it  is 
a  cat.  The  other  is  a  little  rack  of  housewife’s  implements,  small 
brooms,  brushes,  a  dustpan,  a  dustcloth.  Seventeen  men  and 
women  servants  in  that  house  call  the  use  of  similar  implements 
“work.’’  The  child  finds  no  play  such  good  fun  as  imitating  what 
she  sees  them  do.  Even  a  little  boy,  overcome  by  the  fascinations 
of  the  long-haired  hearth-brush,  was  ready  to  do  battle  for  ex¬ 
clusive  use  of  it.  My  point  is  :  the  joy  those  fortunate  children 
feel  has  no  real  need  to  die.  One  of  the  things  we  most  pity  the 
poor  for  is  that  in  them  the  joy  of  work  has  been  killed  so  early. 
By  nature  we  all,  men,  women,  and  children  alike — all  who  are 
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born  healthy  and  live  unperverted — have  a  sense  of  joy  in  making 
something.  The  sick,  the  old,  the  sweated — they  are  the  ones 
who  shrink.  Not  to  have  to  work?  Why,  it  is  the  ideal  of 
the  superannuated  servant — the  poor  soul  who,  though  giving 
up  “service,”  cannot  give  up  the  servile  mind. 

For  the  masters  of  the  world  to  have  to  give  up  work  is  humilia¬ 
tion  ;  it  is  acceptance  of  defeat. 

But  this  thing  that  is  so  prized  by  the  freest  and  most  gifted 
among  men  is  not  good,  some  say,  for  women;  or  good  only  in 
modified,  sternly  restricted  form — like  certain  poisons. 

It  is  bad,  they  say,  answering  the  second  of  my  questions, 
unqualifiedly  bad,  for  women  to  work  on  the  same  terms  as  men. 
Some  of  these  would-be  reformers  value  woman  so  highly  that 
they  cannot  abide  the  notion  of  her  working  for  a  living  on  any 
terms.  Instead  of  giving  better  opportunities  for  wage-earning, 
they  would  see  the  poor  woman  (above  all,  the  poor  married 
woman)  legislated  out  of  such  liberty  as  she  now  possesses. 

Of  the  suggestion  made  some  time  ago  in  this  direction  by  the 
President  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  I  may  as  well  confess 
at  once,  many  women  find  it  difficult  to  speak  quite  patiently. 
And  they  are  the  same  women  who  feel  so  strongly  that  mothers 
should  have  the  best  conceivable  opportunity  to  do  well  by  their 
children,  that  they  would  not  leave  this  supreme  consideration  to 
the  tender  mercies  of  modern  industrialism. 

Now  what  is  it  the  President  of  the  Local  Government  Board 
proposes?  That  the  State  should  help  poor  married  women  to 
give  the  State  worthy  citizens?  Oh,  no.  He  proposes  merely 
that  the  earning  power  of  a  certain  class  shall  be  destroyed  by 
Act  of  Parliament. 

|You  might  think  that  poor  mothers  went  out  to  work,  as  a 
person  might  go  to  a  public-house,  for  recreation  or  oblivion. 
But  that  is  to  misunderstand  the  matter.  ) 

Even  to  the  women  of  wider  cultivation,  of  many  interests — 
women  who  have  had  happy  experience  away  from  home,  in  the 
world’s  wide  playground — to  the  majority  even  of  those  women 
there  is  nothing  so  interesting,  so  absorbing,  as  their  children. 
It  is  proverbial  that  the  less  self-critical  mother  makes  a  bore 
of  herself  to  other  folk  by  her  tendency  to  narrow  down  all  life 
to  the  limits  of  the  nursery.  It  is  only  by  an  effort  she 
remembers  that  little  Lucy’s  charms  and  little  Tommy’s  pre¬ 
cocities  are  not  as  engrossing  topics  to  all  men  as  they  are  to  her. 

A  woman  of  the  world,  without  children,  but  not  without 
wisdom,  said  to  me  last  Christmas  :  “When  I  want  to  give  my 
contemporaries  real  joy  I  invite  them  to  come  and  watch  their 
children  at  a  party.”  That  woman  understood  human  nature. 
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Tlie  instinct  she  so  justitiably  appealed  to  is  intensified  in  the  poor 
woman.  She  has  little  outlet  for  either  thought  or  action  except 
in  her  home.  To  the  woman  threatened  by  this  new  tendency 
in  legislation  her  children  are  society ;  her  children  are  story 
books;  they  are  drama  and  pictures,  poetry  and  ambition,  and 
— the  Future.  (Now  what  is  it  that  drives  a  poor  woman  to  turn 
her  back  on  all  that,  and  to  sit,  day  in,  day  out,  minding  a  wheel 
in  a  mill  ?  Legislators  must  be  made  to  realise  that  the  instinct 
urging  women  of  that  sort  out  of  their  homes  is  a  very  precious 
thing.  Perhaps  it  is  the  most  precious  thing  in  nature.  There 
are  those  who  say  it  is  the  corner-stone  of  civilisation,  for  it  is 
the  instinct  to  lift  up  the  standard  of  life.  In  women  the  most 
common  expressipn  of  that  impulse  is  the  attempt  to  do  the  best 
for  the  children;  Those  working  women  to  whom  Mr.  John 
Burns  would  presume  to  teach  their  maternal  duty  have  no  per¬ 
verted  passion  for  factory  or  mill.  Their  passion  is  to  keep  a  roof 
over  the  family,  better  food  on  the  table,  warm  clothing  on  the 
children,  a  little  store  for  the  inevitable  sickness,  a  more  decent 
standard  of  home-keeping  for  ill-paid  husband  and  all.  Are  these 
hard-driven  women  to  be  denied  the  right  to  choose  between  the 
greater  evil  of  semi-starvation  and  the  lesser  evil  of  confiding  their 
young  children  to  an  older  child,  or,  as  often  happens,  to  the 
grandmother,  or  to  someone  incapacitated  for  work  out  of  the 
home?  Loes  some  gentleman  in  the  Cabinet — does  any  man 
anywhere — care  m(^i;e  about  the  welfare  of  those  children  than 
their  mother  does  ? j  iLet  her  decide  which  of  the  tw'o  evils  is  the 
greater.^  For  what  Mr.  Burns  proposes  is  not,  really,  that  poor 
mothers  should  not  work.  He,  better  than  most  men  in  Parlia¬ 
ment,  know’s  that  the  last  thing  to  be  tolerated  in  a  labourer’s 
wife  would  be  her  not  working.  Mr.  Burns  would  forbid  her 
being  paid  for  work — that’s  all. 

In  the  factory  the  woman  v^orks  for  stated  hours  at  stated 
tasks,  easily  learned,  mechanical ;  and  for  that  receives  the  few 
shillings  that  make  all  the  difference  to  the  little  home  between 
being  pinched  and  being  fairly  comfortable.  /  At  the  factory  she 
does  one  woman’s  work  and  is  paid  for  it.  'At  home  she  is  not 
paid  at  all,  and  is  expected  to  fill  the  offices  of  half-a-dozen 
women.  Not  for  certain  hours  only,  but  uninterruptedly  from 
dawn  till  dark  (and  through  much  of  the  night,  if  the  children 
are  young  or  there  is  sickness),  the  wageless  mother  does  the 
work  of  nurse,  cook,  housemaid,  seamstress,  charwoman,  and 
laundress ;  and  for  all  that  her  reward  may  be  to  see  her  children 
go  hungry,  j  No;  paradox  as  it  sounds,  those  women  must  be 
allowed  to  work  in  order  not  to  overwork. 

But  let  us  be  fair.  Let  ns  confess  that  the  President  of  the 
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Local  Government  Board  is  not  alone  in  his  superficial  thinking 
on  the  subject. 

We  have  heard  even  good  suffragists — I  recall  one  very  in¬ 
fluential,  who  has  been  heard  to  say  :  “I  want  a  vote  in  order 
that  I  and  others  like-minded  may  help  on  legislation  against 
woman’s  working  outside  her  own  home^  so  that  she  shall  devote 
herself  to  her  children.” 

^ou  would  suppose,  to  hear  these  people  talk,  that  two  things 
were  inevitable  : — 

First,  that  every  woman  must  have  children  to  see  to. 

Second,  even  if  we  agree  to  confine  our  attention  strictly  to 
the  women  with  children,  we  are  asked  to  go  farther.  We  are 
asked  to  suppose  that  these  children  never,  never  grow  up  y 

It  is  useless  to  say  to  such  folk  that,  on  the  one  hand,  not 
every  woman  has  children,  and  that,  on  the  other,  in  spite  of 
love  and  care,  some  women’s  children  die.  No !  the  bereaved 
mother,  the  childless  widow,  and  the  incorrigibly  maiden — they 
none  of  them  deserve  to  be  considered.  Away  with  them  ! 

The  mind  of  reformers  such  as  these  is  stamped  indelibly — is 
wholly  engrossed  by  the  picture  of  the  woman  with  the  child 
at  her  breast.  I  am  as  ready  as  my  neighbour  to  admit  the 
beauty  and  significance  of  that  picture.  But  it  is  mere  thought¬ 
less  sentimentality  to  wish  to  legislate  for  all  women  at  all  times 
of  their  lives,  as  though  the  Madonna  picture  represented  the 
static,  the  only  possible  aspect  of  the  adult  woman ;  as  though 
the  years  that  lead  up  to  that  beautiful  moment,  and  the  years 
that  lead  onward,  after  the  child  has  grown  out  of  the  mother’s 
arms— as  though  all  the  rest  of  life  were  of  no  consequence  to 
the  mother  and  of  no  account  to  society. 

The  more  scientific  presumption  seems  to  be  that  the  mother 
will  fare  better,  and  the  child  will  fare  better  when  mother¬ 
hood  resumes  its  ancient  place — not  made  the  super-specialised 
function  which,  as  at  present  (partly  on  account  of  that  very 
super-specialisation),  is  a  function  often  very  poorly  carried  out. 
Motherhood  is  not,  as  the  weaklings  would  have  us  believe,  a 
kind  of  malady.  It  is  one  of  the  conditions  of  health.  In  certain 
tribes  still  upon  the  earth,  living  much  in  the  open  air,  nomadic, 
close  to  nature,  the  woman  has  been  known  to  fall  out  of  the  ranks 
of  the  migrating  group,  to  lie  down  by  the  wayside,  and  give  birth 
to  a  child,  to  rise  up  in  an  hour  or  two,  and,  with  the  infant  in 
her  arms,  appear  that  same  evening  in  the  camp  of  her  people. 
One  does  not  quote  that  as  an  ideal,  except  of  health — of  the 
woman’s  freedom  from  the  valetudinarian  view  of  her  great, 
and  wholesome  office. 

The  fact  that  needs  to  be  emphasised  is  that,  if  it  lives,  tb° 
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youngest  child  grows  up.  In  the  minds  of  those  persons  obsessed 
by  the  difficulty,  the  danger,  and  the  all-devouring  preoccupation 
of  the  maternal  task,  no  child  ever  grows  up.  The  mother’s  life 
nmst  be  absorbed  by  it,  not  only  for  a  few  years,  but  forever, 
f  Now  in  this  country,  more  and  more,  marriage  is  postponed. 
In  the  great  middle  class,  more  and  more,  women  do  not  marry 
till  close  upon,  in  many  cases  not  till  after,  thirty.  |  From  the 
point  of  view  of  the  race  good  and  the  individual  good,  I  regard 
this  as  regrettable.  But  we  are  dealing  with  these  conditions  as 
we  find  them. 

[is  a  woman,  then,  to  do  nothing  with  the  eager 
aiTO  vigorous  years  until  she  marries — except  look  out  for  a 
husband?  ^If  she  does  not  marry  till  she  is  thirty  there  will  only 
be  an  average  of  ten  or  twelve  years  out  of  her  whole  life,  during 
which  she  may  be  bearing  children  and  ministering  to  their  infant 
needs,  till  the  time  comes  when  the  youngest,  the  last,  is  out  of 
her  arms.  (  At  the  beginning  of  middle  life  even  the  woman  with 
children  finds  that  for  many  hours  of  every  day,  if  not  (as  in  the 
great  middle  class)  for  most  months  of  the  year,  the  children  are 
not  only  out  of  her  arms,  they  are  out  of  the  house ;  they  are  at 
school.  But  certain  reformers  seem  not  to  know  this.  They  think 
the  children  are  all  still  wailing  on  the  maternal  breast.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  mother  has  come  to  the  time  of  life  when  she  is 
less  preoccupied  by  private  concerns  than  ever  before.  And  in 
many  ways  she  is  better  equipped.  Her  sympathies  are  broadened. 
Her  judgment  has  ripened.  Her  intelligence  is  at  its  keenest. 
She  has  gone  long  enough  upon  that  adventure  we  all  embark 
upon  as  children — the  finding  out  what  the  world  is  like,  and, 
most  pressing  quest  of  all,  what  one’s  self  is  like.  At  forty  odd 
she  knows  the  answer  to  a  number  of  questions.  At  last  she 
understands  the  game.  Now  it  is  in  this  phase  of  her  life  that 
for  a  certain  type  of  man  (I  don’t  say  for  all,  but,  let  us  say,  for 
most  legislators)  the  woman  has  ceased  to  have  any  interest  or 
ny  meaning,  unless  in  her  narrowest  family  relation  to  himself. 
(Yet  the  average  woman  whose  children  are  launched,  the  woman 
with  her  garnered  knowledge  and  her  disciplined  soul,  has  reached 
the  time  when,  if  never  before,  she  should  be  of  use  outside  her 
immediate  home  circle.  She  has  discharged  only  one  share  of 
her  race  debt,  if  she  has  accepted  the  usual  destiny.  With  that 
rich  possession  for  her  background  and  her  enlightenment,  there 
she  is  ! — arrived  (as  women  confess  to  one  another — half  afraid 
of  cheap  sneers  if  openly  they  admit  it)  at  the  securest,  the  least 
unwise,  the  serenest,  in  ma.ny  ways  the  best  part  of  her  life. 
What  is  she  to  do  with  it?  ) 

Nothing.  Or  things  so  petty  they  make  a  mock  of  human 
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worth.  She  is  to  sit  with  folded  hands  till  her  grandchildren  give 
her  back  some  pale  reflection  of  her  one  permitted  task.  This 
is  a  part  of  the  monstrous  waste  that  goes  on  in  the  world.  If 
woman  is  legislated  for  at  all,  it  is  but  to  emphasise  the  fact, 
not  that  she  is  one  of  the  world’s  two  halves,  but  that  she  is 
“the  sex,”  as  the  eighteenth-century  gallant  used  to  put  it.  For 
the  legislator,  too,  woman  is  all  sex. 

It  is  well  to  remember  in  this  connection  that  it  has  been  made 
a  reproach  to  us  that  women  are  so  absorbed  in  sex  matters.  It 
18  often  quoted  as  a  crowning  instance  of  our  unfitness  for  a 
share  in  the  great  affairs  of  State — in  those  high  abstractions  that 
occupy  the  minds  of  men.  Yet  what  do  we  find?  It  is  these 
nobler  creatures — it  is  our  pastors  and  masters — who  are  most 
determined  to  limit  woman’s  experience  to  one  order  of  activity. 

There  is,  no  doubt,  a  growing  proportion  of  women  who  are  not 
as  convinced  as,  for  instance,  Ex-President  lioosevelt,  of  the 
superlative  value  to  society  of  the  large  family.  It  may  be  that 
those  women  descry  improvement  rather  in  the  direction  of  small 
families,  families  in  which  the  concern  shall  be  quality  rather 
than  quantity.  It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  w'hy,  in  this  age 
of  congested  industrialism,  exploiters  of  labour  wish  to  see  large 
families  the  rule.  It  is  not  difficult  to  see  why,  under 
a  reign  of  militarism,  the  same  call  should  be  sounded.  But 
neither  to  fill  the  factories  nor  the  ranks  of  armies  does  the  civil¬ 
ised  woman  exist. 

There  w'as  once  a  man  before  whom  all  Europe  trembled,  who 
said  that  the  greatest  woman  in  France  was  she  who  had  given 
birth  to  the  most  children.  But  it  was  this  same  Napoleon  who 
gave  death  to  more  of  the  children  of  women  than  any  one  being 
of  modern  time.  He  w’as  the  man  whose  hand  lay  very  heavy 
on  women  in  other  ways — the  man  who  set  down  in  his  famous 
code  the  law  forbidding  ^o  the  unmarried  mother  even  the  attempt 
to  establish  the  paternity  of  her  child. 

When  we  get  to  the  bottom  of  the  question,  we  find  that  what 
the  law-makers  mean  by  “woman  shall  not  work”  is:  woman 
shall  be  restricted  to  one  sort  of  work.  We  say  :  “Let  her 
decide.” 

,  She  may  safely  be  left  to  decide,  for  it  is  the  work  she  loves  best. 

!  But  not  till  she  undertakes  it  freely  shall  we  have  a  race  of  human 
beings  as  uniformly  healthy,  happy,  and  comely  as  a  flock  of 
wild  birds.  ) 

Absolutely  the  only  way  to  ensure  woman’s  undertaking  her 
great  task  freely — at  Nature’s  bidding  rather  than  at  necessity’s 
—is  to  give  the  woman  economic  independence.  Let  no  one 
oppose  that  ideal,  and  be  allowed  unchallenged  to  say  he  has  the 
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good  of  the  world  at  heart.  So  long  as  women  get  their  living 
by  one  order  of  activity  only ,  so  long  will  some  women  get  theii 
living  illegitimately.  As  Mrs.  Charlotte  Perkins  Gilman  so 
wisely  says  :  “All  the  social  purity  societies  put  together  do  not 
equal  the  trade  school  as  a  preventive  of  vice.” 

Even  the  most  selfish  must  presently  see  what  is  bound  up 
in  this  question  of  women’s  economic  independence.  Society  is 
a  unit.  Evil  done  in  the  dark  comes  to  light  in  the  injury  done 
to  family  life.  The  wrongs  of  obscure  hard-driven  women  are 
avenged  on  the  women  in  high  places — yes,  and  on  the  men  and 
on  the  children. 

We  would  alter  that  old  line  that  runs  : 

For  men  must  work  and  women  must  weep. 

Men  must  work  and  women  must  work,  or  else  both  will  have 
good  cause  for  weeping. 

We  come  now  to  my  final  question  :  What  is  the  connection, 
if  any,  between  women’s  wages  and  women’s  franchise? 

Prof.  Dicey  and  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward  say  there  is  no  connection. 
Well,  let  us  see.  To  what,  in  the  first  place,  do  they  attribute 
the  fact  that  all  over  the  world  the  question  of  woman  suffrage 
is  forcing  its  way  to  the  forefront  of  practical  politics? 

If  woman  suffrage  were  merely  a  matter  of  abstract  justice,  we 
know  we  should  not  vote  till  the  sons  of  women  are  all  saints 
and  sages. 

Not  even  “Mrs.  Pankhurst  and  her  henchwomen”  (as  an 
agitated  Liberal  paper  summed  up  the  direst  menace  to  the 
Government  at  the  last  Newcastle  bye-election),  not  even  the 
founder  of  the  Women’s  Social  and  Political  Union  and  the 
inspired  group  she  has  gathered  round  her  at  Clement’s  Inn — not 
even  they  could  win  the  vote  by  the  utmost  they  might  do  or  say 
or  suffer. 

^If  women  had  not  already  entered  the  industries  and  profes¬ 
sions  the  cause  of  woman  suffrage  w'ould  not  have  advanced 
beyond  the  status  of  the  pious  opinion.^ 

There  were  women  long  ago — yes,  and  men — who  saw  not 
alone  the  justice  of  this  cause ;  they  saw  in  it  the  salvation  of 
society.  But  their  vision  did  not  prevail,  could  not  prevail,  for 
the  reason  that  political  independence  is  bound  up  with  economic 
independence. 

In  modern  society,  so  deeply  involved  are  these  two  forms  of 
liberty  that  until  women  had  attained  some  measure  of  one,  it 
was  useless  for  them  to  hope  for  the  other.  Political  indepen¬ 
dence  would  not  be  so  hard  to  win,  nor  so  long  in  coming,  if  to 
get  that  sort  of  independence  you  were  not  obliged  to  have  some 
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measure  of  the  other  sort — though  to  have  a  fair  measure  of  either, 
you  must  have  both.  Not  that  it  was  necessary  for  woman  to 
have  economic  independence  before  she  was  needed  in  public 
affairs ;  but  that  a  certain  number  of  the  sex  had  to  win  economic 
independence  before  woman  could  show  in  any  large  and  generally 
convincing  way  that  she  realised  she  was  needed,  and  that,  more¬ 
over,  she  was  prepared  to  obey  the  call ! 

No  single  utterance  from  “the  Suffrage  side”  has  roused  so 
much  ire  as  the  saying  that  women’s  wages  will  improve  when 
they  get  the  vote.  The  Anti-Suffrage  Society  has  issued  a  leaflet 
pointing  out  Suffragist  teaching  upon  this  matter  as  perhaps 
their  chief  enormity ,  whereby  they  mislead  the  ignorant  and  the 
poor— especially  at  election  times — playing  upon  their  ignorance 
or  their  greed.  It  is  this  tenet  of  the  suffrage  creed  that  most 
annoys  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward.  It  drives  Prof.  Dicey  to  such 
fury  that  he  says  anyone  who  preaches  this  faith  is  “either  grossly 
ignorant,  or  may  fairly  be  described  as  the  knave  of  knaves.” 

Well,  why — thus  warned — do  we  continue  to  say  that  wages 
and  votes  are  intimately  connected?  Because  it  is  true.  And  not 
only  true,  but  demonstrably  true.  No  suffragist  says  that,  by 
the  mere  dropping  of  a  ballot  paper  into  a  hole,  the  little  political 
machine  will  be  set  humming  like  a  music  box,  and  that,  with  a 
tinkle  and  a  chink  of  gold,  sovereigns  will  straightway  pour  out 
in  a  stream.  The  suffragist  forms  her  calculations  on  a  more 
reasonable  basis.  What  is  this  basis?  It  is  that  the  laws  of 
economics — unlike  Prof.  Dicey — have  no  prejudices  on  the  subject 
of  sex. 

Working  women  realise  how  stupid  they  would  prove  them¬ 
selves  if  they  were  to  ignore  the  object-lesson  offered  by  the 
working  man.  Women  are  not  dismayed  by  the  fact  that  men 
have  not  yet  (and  by  themselves)  attained  conditions  absolutely 
ideal.  It  is  something  that  since  the  working  man’s  entrance 
into  practical  politics  his  wages  have  risen — a  rise  estimated  by 
such  an  authority  as  Mr.  Sidney  Webb — at  so  amazing  a  rate  as 
fifty  per  cent.  Whether  by  so  much,  or  by  less,  it  is  a  matter 
of  history  that  amelioration  of  the  working  man’s  lot  (undreamed 
of  in  ’67  and  ’84)  has  kept  pace  with  the  broadening  of  the 
franchise.  Women  have  watched  the  English  Parliament  at 
work,  bringing  about  the  most  drastic  of  these  changes.  Why 
should  we  extract  no  meaning  from  the  fact  that  in  the  Colonies 
conditions  for  both  men  and  women  wage-earners  have  been 
improved  since  women  had  the  vote?  Is  it  only  out  of  England 
that  good  may  be  effected  by  wages  boards?  And,  if  so,  why 
are  certain  English  politicians  so  eager  to  introduce  them  here? 
No  one  denies  that  the  establishment  of  a  minimum  wage  in 
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other  places  has  abolished  the  more  flagrant  forms  of  sweating.  I 
No  one  denies  that  this  was  a  gain  especially  to  women,  for  | 
women — abroad  as  well  as  here,  and  always — are  the  first  sufferers  |j 
from  exploitation.  ^ 

But  on  this  side  of  such  large  and  enlightened  measures  (as  | 
are  the  glory  of  New  Zealand,  for  instance)  there  are  other  I 
economic  advantages  inherent  in  the  vote.  Women  are  not  such  I 
childish  thinkers  as  to  suppose  that  the  conditions  of  labour  are  t 
not  as  important  as  the  wage.  They  are  the  wage,  rightly  con-  | 
sidered,  for  they  are  health  and  efficiency;  they  are  “the  wages  | 
of  going  on.”  But  if  we  follow  the  course  of  English  politics  Ij 
alone — I  do  not  mean  if  we  merely  read  a  party  new'spajx'r,  but  ij 
if  we  hear  something  of  all  sides;  above  all,  if  we  watch  the 
forces  at  work  (during  an  election,  for  instance) — we  will  not  * 
deny  that  legislation  for  the  working  man  is  largely  conditioned  I 
by  the  voters’  pressure  upon  their  representatives  in  the  I 
Commons.  | 

It  has  come  within  even  my  limited  experience  to  have  heard  I 
ten  or  twelve  years  ago  a  great  employer  of  labour  fulminate  |; 
against  the  impudence,  the  rank  impossibility  of  the  Workmen’s 
Compensation  Act.  It  would  be  the  death  of  British  industry.  | 
Yet  I  lived  not  only  to  see  that  Act  passed,  but  to  hear  that  same 
great  employer  say  :  “Oh,  it’s  fair  enough.”  ' 

Now  who  converted  him?  Not  the  economists.  Not  his  | 
brother  capitalists.  The  working  man  converted  him.  Not  by  | 
appeals.  By  the  way  he  voted.  As  soon  as  it  was  clear  that  | 
the  working  man  meant  to  send  to  Parliament  the  candidate  | 
pledged  to  support  that  measure,  just  so  soon  compensation  for 
men  injured  in  work  became  “fair  enough.”  | 

The  poor  man’s  point  of  view  is  not  forgotten  in  these  days,  ij 
for  he  is  ably  represented  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Even  the 
most  inarticulate — one  would  say,  most  helpless  section  of  men  }j 
— the  unemployed — find  friends  in  Parliament  to  plead  their 
cause.  1  I 

But  if  any  body  of  human  beings  needed  help  above  all  others  | 
one  might  think  it  would  be  the  unemployed  women.  I 

We  have  not  forgotten  how  the  public  duty  to  those  defenceless  | 
women  was  interpreted  by  the  authorities.  We  might  have 
supposed  the  awful  plight  of  those  women,  facing  starvation  in  | 
mid- winter,  presented  every  conceivable  claim  for  speedy  allevia-  ! 
tion.  No.  Their  plight  presented  every  claim  save  one.  Nobody  | 
was  officially  responsible  for  or  to  them.  ! 

But  this  and  similar  neglect  of  women’s  most  crying  economic  | 
needs  is  so  familiar  to  all  who  care  about  the  matter  that  I 
will  give  (very  briefly)  a  single  one  among  the  many  object- 
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lessons  offered  us  in  America,  just  to  show  how  little  such  things 
depend  upon  Cabinet  personnel  or  upon  any  merely  local 
conditions. 

A  woman  teacher  in  a  great  public  school  in  America  instituted 
an  inquiry  a  little  while  ago  into  the  reason  why,  more  and  more, 
women  teachers,  qualified  according  to  custom  (by  high  record 
and  time  of  service),  failed  to  get  promoted  to  headmistress-ship. 
Right  and  left,  on  every  side,  men  notoriously  less  well-qualified 
were  advanced  over  the  women’s  heads.  What  did  it  mean? 
Were  women,  after  success  through  many  years — were  they 
failing  all  of  a  sudden  in  a  profession  which  in  America  has  become 
peculiarly  the  educated  women’s  profession?  (The  well-equipped 
man  gravitates  to  pursuits  offering  the  greater  prizes.)  It  was, 
of  course,  admitted  that  a  certain  proportion  of  women  candidates 
might  deserve  rejection,  but  why  should  this  large  percentage 
suddenly  be  said  to  have  fallen  below  the  standard  ?  Why  should 
even  the  wmmen  already  in  enjoyment  of  the  better-paid  and 
more  honourable  posts — why  should  they,  upon  obscure  or  frivo¬ 
lous  grounds,  be  set  aside  in  favour  of  men?  When  thoroughly 
sifted,  the  matter  turned  out  to  be  the  simple  one  of  votes.  The 
great  officials  in  the  Education  Department  wanted  to  keep  their 
lucrative  offices.  To  do  that  meant  a  careful  cultivation  of  votes. 
A  headmaster  was  a  vote.  A  headmistress  was  only  a  woman 
qualified  to  teach. 

It  is  left  for  the  Anti-Suffrage  League  to  deny  the  close  con¬ 
nection  betweeri  the  vote  and  wages.  Not  so  the  practical  poli¬ 
tician  who  is  against  us.  He  opposes  granting  the  vote  on  the 
precise  ground  that,  once  women  vote,  they  will  insist  upon,  and 
they  will  ultimately  get,  economic  independence. 

And  then  the  most  dreadful  things  will  happen.  I  have  been 
reminded  of  the  outcry  a  few  years  ago  (most  people  have  for¬ 
gotten  it,  but  there  was  an  outcry)  against  women’s  bicycling. 
Bicycling  was  not  only  unladylike,  it  had  the  most  dire  physical 
results :  it  unfitted  women  to  be  mothers.  Persons  who,  with 
that  fear  upon  them,  were  deterred  from  a  wholesome  pleasure, 
lived  to  see  in  the  great  sanatoriums  a  contrivance  by  means  of 
which  women  too  weak  and  ailing  to  ride  bicycles,  being  mounted 
on  a  saddle ,  w'ere  put  through  an  exercise  which  imitates  as  closely 
as  possible  the  action  and  the  effect  of  bicycle-riding.  This 
exercise  is  now  admitted  to  be  at  least  innocuous,  but  exercise 
of  the  vote  would  upset  women’s  delicate  machinery  beyond  repair. 
So  I  was  told  the  other  day  by  a  distinguished  man  of  science, 
ornament  of  many  learned  societies  and  one  unlearned — the  Anti- 
Suffrage  Society.  I  quote  him  because  he  does  not  share  the 
usual  “anti”  view.  “Votes  have  nothing  to  do  with  wages? 
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Stuff  and  nonsense,”  said  this  wearer  of  many  honours,  the  holder 
of  an  enviable  public  post.  ‘‘The  reason,”  he  said,  ‘‘that  women 
mustn’t  be  allowed  to  vote  is  because,  if  they  did,  they’d  be 
altogether  too  independent.  Why,  they’d  be  flooding  the  learned 
professions — competing  with  experts.” 

“But,”  I  said,  ‘‘that  doesn’t  alarm  you!  Our  flimsy,  illogical 
minds,  you  know ;  our  deficient  brain  weight.”  (His  brain  is 
enormous.  But  it  seems  to  give  him  no  sense  of  security.) 

‘‘No,”  he  said;  ‘‘the  women  would  work  and  cram;  yes— oh, 
they’d  pass  the  examinations!  And  what  next?  They’d  be 
wanting  the  best-paid  places  !  Getting  them !  ”  I  suppose  I 
showed  I  could  bear  the  thought  of  that,  for  he  said  :  “You 
don’t  understand  what’s  involved.  Those  women  won’t  want  to 
do  their  duty.”  I  thought,  in  my  innocence,  he  meant  their  duty 
by  those  fat  offices  they  had  filched  from  men.  “No  no,”  he 
said;  “I  mean,  they  won’t  want  to  marry,  those  women!”  I 
thought  he  was  wrong,  but  he  was  a  very  learned  person,  and 
I  didn’t  like  to  contradict  him.  “No,”  he  said  angrily,  “those 
women — they'll  prefer  to  enjoy  themselves !  ” 

“But  surely,”  I  said,  “married  people  are  not  all  miserable.” 

“No,”  he  said,  “not  at  present.” 

But  that,  he  thought,  was  because  the  woman  felt  settled.  If 
the  man  wasn’t  perfection,  she  just  made  the  best  of  it.  She  had 
to  !  And  great  domestic  peace  had  come  out  of  that.  But  if  the 
wife  had  a  vote  and  could  get  a  good  living  independently  of  her 
husband,  the  man  would  have  always  to  be  minding  his  p’s  and 
q’s.  If  he  didn’t,  the  minute  she  didn’t  like  something  she’d 
be  banging  the  front  door ! 

So  the  only  way  to  make  a  woman  endure  wifehood  was  to  cut 
off  all  means  of  escape  !  No  suffragist  I  ever  met  thinks  so  ill  of 
husbands.  I  told  the  great  man  it  had  been  left  for  him  to  say 
quite  the  worst  thing  I  had  ever  heard  about  matrimony. 

There  are  always  people  ready  to  be  in  a  panic  lest  Nature 
may  not  be  strong  enough  to  keep  the  race  going.  It  is  a  delusion 
that  only  one-half  of  humanity  can  be  excused  for  harbouring. 
But,  indeed,  women  smile  at  such  a  fear.  I  should  like  to  ask  those 
men  who  think  woman  is  developing  a  terrifying  disposition  to 
slave  at  intellectual  tasks,  and  a  mighty  determination  to  excel 
away  from  home — I  should  like  to  ask  men  who  fear  the  effect  of 
that  new  tendency,  to  remember  a  fact  or  two.  Taking  into 
account  the  long  story  of  the  ages,  women  are  new  at  earning  dis¬ 
tinction,  except  of  one  sort.  Most  women  know  what  it  is  to  be 
held  fat  some  time,  by  someone)  an  adept  at  the  old  task — the  art 
of  pleasing.  But  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  sex,  as  yet,  knows 
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the  joy  of  winning  independence  by  means  of  the  better-paid 
professions.  Remember  how  very  new  women  are  at  that,  and 
how  very  often  they  have  been  told  they  couldn’t  do  it !  One  of 
the  first  medical  women  to  receive  her  degree  from  a  Scottish 
university  was  warned  by  an  old  doctor  (her  friend  and  helper) 
not  to  delude  herself  with  the  idea  that  because  she  had  got  her 
degree  she  was  going  to  get  a  practice.  “Why,  some  men  find 
that  hard  enough!  Remember!  ”  he  said  grimly,  “remember  I 
warned  you — by  the  time  you’re  able  to  earn  your  bread  you 
won’t  have  teeth  to  eat  it  with.’’  She  earned  her  bread  from  the  , 
first  year. 

But  women  are  still  a  little  surprised  and  excited  to  find  they 
can  do  these  things.  Give  them  time.  When  the  doors  of  the 
professions,  instead  of  being  so  jealously  guarded — or  opened,  if  at 
all,  such  a  little  crack  that  you  must  push  and  squeeze  if  you’re 
to  get  through — when  the  doors  are  flung  wide,  only  some  women 
will  go  through  them.  And  those  who  do  will  walk  in  orderly- 
wise,  not  pressing  and  over-straining.  The  need  for  that  will 
be  no  more. 

And  those  that  later  go  in  with  dignity  and  come  out  with 
honours,  they  will  owe  their  dignity  and  their  honours  to  the 
women  who  are  fighting  this  hard  and  dusty  fight  for  enfranchise¬ 
ment.  The  happy  wives  and  mothers  of  the  future,  too,  who 
stay  at  home,  not  because  they  can’t  do  anything  else,  but  because 
home  is  for  them  the  best  of  all  possible  places,  they,  too,  will 
owe  their  fuller  measure  of  usefulness  and  of  content  to  the 
suffragist,  just  as  the  suffragist,  in  her  turn,  owes  her  power 
to  the  women  who  first  forced  the  doors  into  the  trades  and  the 
professions.  To  the  woman  teacher  and  the  medical  woman, 
pre-eminently,  our  debt  is  incalculable.  But  every  woman  mill- 
hand,  every  little  half-timer  (though  we  hope  to  eliminate  her) — 
every  one  of  those  wage-earning  women,  may  walk  her  way 
proudly.  She  has  had  her  share  in  the  betterment  of  the  world. 

,  Elizabeth  Robins. 
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“  If  I  were  to  be  appointed  to  the  management  of  the  Com4die  Fran^aise," 
once  remarked  Labiche,  “I  would  accept,  but  only  for  an  hour — since,  when 
the  month  is  begun,  its  salary  is  due;  then,  I  would  hand  in  my  resignation." 

M.  Adolphe  Brisson,  who  quotes  this  quip  in  one  of  his  Portraits 
intimes  delineating  the  present  Director  of  the  First  Theatre  in 
Paris,  gives  at  the  same  time  an  amusing  sketch  of  the  daily 
worries  which  the  said  Director  has  to  endure  from  actors  and 
dramatists — quarrels  to  appease,  jealousies  to  allay,  eternal  com¬ 
plaints  and  dissatisfactions  to  meet  and  deal  with.  And  the 
sketch  is  not  a  caricature.  Sarcey  confirms  it  in  his  Quarante 
Ans  de  Theatre,  in  which  an  incident  arising  out  of  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  one  of  Jean  Aicard’s  plays  is  related,  somewhat  similar 
to  the  dispute  that  occurred  a  couple  of  years  ago  over  Octave 
Mirbeau’s  Foyer.  Yet  Jules  Claretie  has  retained  the  adminis¬ 
tratorship  of  the  ThdS.tre  Fran^ais  for  a  quarter  of  a  century— 
this  too  in  a  country  where  principalities  and  powers  of  whatever 
order  are  notoriously  ephemeral.  Such  a  period  of  service  in  such 
a  post  can  only  be  explained  by  the  character  of  the  man,  a  char¬ 
acter  which  Eenan,  on  receiving  its  possessor  into  the  society  of 
the  Immortals,  well  described  as  at  once  supple  and  firm,  capable 
of  enthusiasm  and  of  dominating  the  enthusiasm. 

Periodically  the  announcement  is  made  that  M.  Claretie  has 
resigned,  or  is  about  to  resign,  the  rumour  presumably  being 
spread  by  those  who  have  something  to  hope  from  his  retire¬ 
ment.  At  the  time  of  the  Foyer  lawsuit,  circumstantial  state¬ 
ments  were  published,  and  it  did  seem  for  the  nonce  that  gossip 
was  to  be  a  true  prophet.  The  refusal  of  Mirbeau’s  play  was 
explained  even  on  the  ground  that  M.  Claretie  hoped  to  step 
from  the  administratorship  of  the  Comedie  Fran^aise  into  the 
Perpetual  Secretaryship  of  the  Academy— the  latter  shortly  to  be 
vacant — and  that  he  was  unwilling  to  imperil  his  election  by 
accepting  a  play  that  finished  with  a  sneer  at  the  Forty.  How¬ 
ever,  when  Gaston  Boissier  died,  M.  Claretie  was  not  on  the  list 
of  candidates.  His  abstention  may  have  been  a  protest  against 
the  liberties  taken  with  his  name ;  it  may  also  have  been  due  to 
the  general  yet  erroneous  opinion  held  that  the  Academy  Per¬ 
petual  Secretaryship  shelves  a  man.  None  the  less,  one  must 
regret  that  this  doyen  of  French  literature,  of  whom  the  remark 
has  been  justly  made  that  no  one  in  our  times  has  written  with 
greater  naturalness  and  simplicity,  with  more  art  and  less  artifice, 
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with  a  keener  and  more  incisive  wit,  should  should  not  have 
allowed  himself  to  be  chosen  to  fill  a  position  for  which  his  many- 
sidedness  so  peculiarly  fits  him. 

Granting  that  the  real  man  of  letters  is  he  who,  having  talent 
to  begin  with,  pursues  through  a  long  life  the  art  of  writing  from 
the  love  of  it  alone,  then  no  contemporary  Frenchman  more  truly 
deserves  the  title  than  the  subject  of  this  article.  At  his  birth, 
a  pen  in  his  hand  would  appear  to  have  replaced  a  silver  spoon  in 
his  mouth  ;  and,  at  present,  having  reached  the  age  of  three  score 
and  ten,  he  wields  it  with  no  less  facility  and  grace  than  in  the 
closing  decade  of  the  Second  Empire,  when  candid  critics, 
astonished  by  his  brilliant  achievements  in  almost  every  kind  of 
writing,  complained  that  Victor  Hugo,  Taine,  and  Quinet  were 
neglected  for  him,  and  advised  him  what  methods  ought  to  be 
followed  if  he  would  attain  to  their  greatness.  But  greatness  like 
that  of  Victor  Hugo  and  Balzac  has  never  been  aimed  at  by  M. 
Claretie.  Nor  are  his  gifts  of  the  sort  that  would  have  procured 
it,  if  he  had.  His  excellence  is  composed  of  qualities  which  are 
largely  feminine,  be  this  said  without  denying  the  claims  of 
femininity  to  genius. 

Born  in  1840,  at  Limoges,  he  came,  at  the  age  of  eleven,  to  live 
with  his  parents  in  Paris,  and  was  placed  as  a  pupil  in  the  College 
Chaptal.  Even  in  his  schooldays  his  passion  for  authorship  was 
so  developed  that  he  founded  a  manuscript  journal,  called  the 
Aheille,  from  the  scholars’  distinctive  badge,  and  edited  it  without 
anyone  to  help  him.  “In  the  Aheille  ”  he  relates,  “I  published 
my  first  novels;  for  the  journal,  which  had  a  ‘Premier  Paris,’ 
echoes,  and  literary  varieties,  had  also  a  feuilleton.  My  school¬ 
fellows,  of  course,  poked  fun  at  the  serials  that  appeared  in  the 
Aheille.  One  day  I  commenced  the  publication  of  an  anonymous 
novel  dealing  with  Corsican  life.  It  was  thought  to  be  mine,  like 
the  others,  and  was  pronounced  to  be  .  .  .  execrable.  In  the 
next  number  I  inserted  a  short  note,  thus  expressed  :  ‘  The  novel 
begun  in  the  last  issue  of  the  Aheille  is  by  M.  Prosper  Merime'e 
of  the  French  Academy.’  It  was  Colomba.” 

Although  the  young  Jules’  literary  tastes  persisted  throughout 
his  boyhood,  he  entered  a  factor’s  warehouse,  after  taking  his 
bachelor’s  degree,  betw'een  seventeen  and  eighteen,  his  family 
desiring  him  to  become  a  man  of  business.  The  experiment  did 
not  last  long.  Before  he  was  twenty  he  had  irrevocably  started 
on  the  career  of  letters,  which  he  said  with  prescience  would 
please  him  to  the  end  of  his  days.  The  paper  to  which  he  first 
contributed  was  the  Diogene.  It  was  a  semi-political,  semi¬ 
literary  organ  of  precarious  existence,  appearing  twice  a  week,  and 
had  on  its  staff,  among  other  future  celebrities,  Paul  de  Cassagnae, 
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Ernest  d’Hervilly,  Jules  Lermina,  with  the  chief  editor,  Eugene 
Varni^res.  The  remuneration  varied  with  the  cash  balance,  not 
infrequently  falling,  as  d’Hervilly  put  it,  to  so  much  esteem  a 
line.  Not  a  few  of  the  signatures  were  pseudonyms,  which 
occasionally  represented  a  single  personality,  that  of  Jules  Claretie. 

It  was  while  he  was  engaged  in  this  apprentice -work  that 
Dentu,  in  1863,  brought  out  his  novel,  Une  Drolesse,  the  first 
which  had  a  public  circulation.  Dentu  had  ordered  a  book  under 
this  title  from  the  Countess  Dash ;  but,  when  all  the  prospectuses 
were  distributed ,  the  lady  wanted  the  title  altered ;  and  the  pub¬ 
lisher,  being  unwilling  to  make  any  change,  sought  a  fresh  author. 
Claretie  offered  himself,  and  finished  the  story  wdthin  the  month 
that  had  been  stipulated.  The  early  ’sixties  were  his  years  of 
training  in  the  best  of  all  literary  schools,  journalism.  He  wrote 
in  La  France,  La  Presse,  La  Patrie,  and  Le  Figaro,  his  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  last-mentioned  paper  being  a  weekly  article  of 
gossip  furnished  conjointly  with  Charles  Monselet.  During  the 
same  period  he  polished  the  style  of  a  simple  tale  composed  in 
his  teens,  and  published  it  under  the  title  of  “Pierrille.”  George 
Sand  was  delighted  with  it. 

But  the  youthful  litterateur  was  not  yet  sure  of  his  powers, 
and  sent  a  letter  to  Alfred  de  Vigny,  asking  counsel.  The  Muses 
of  verse  attracted  him,  and  he  meditated  competing  for  the  prize 
of  poetry  offered  by  the  French  Academy.  The  creator  of 
Chatterton,  who  wms  then  on  the  eve  of  his  death,  replied,  fixing 
an  appointment,  w’hich  his  correspondent,  after  all,  did  not  dare 
to  keep.  However,  a  poem  was  submitted  to  the  Academy  Com¬ 
mittee,  who,  judging  it  inferior  to  the  candidate’s  prose,  crowned, 
instead,  Henri  de  Bornier’s  lyric  on  the  piercing  of  the  Isthmus 
of  Suez  !  ! 

M.  Claretie’s  wdder  fame  was  first  gained  as  a  lecturer,  when 
he  was  only  twenty-five.  He  had  produced  a  favourable  impres¬ 
sion  twelve  months  previously  by  taking  up  the  cudgels  on  behalf 
of  La  Fontaine  against  Lamartine’s  attacks.  In  the  February  of 
1865  he  spoke  on  Beranger  in  the  Hall  of  the  Bue  Cadet.  The 
topic,  involving  an  allusion  to  persecuted  Liberalism  under  the 
Restoration,  was  held  to  be  a  dangerous  one  by  the  Imperial 
Government,  and  his  lecturer’s  licence  was  withdrawn.  On  the 
morrow  he  was  a  hero. 

This  notoriety  opened  to  him  the  columns  of  the  Avenir 
National;  and,  when  w’ar  was  declared  in  1866  between  Austria 
and  Savoy,  he  was  despatched  to  Italy  as  the  paper’s  special 
correspondent.  Among  his  companions  in  the  expedition  were 
Charles  Floquet,  Louis  Noir,  Sully-Prudhomme,  and  the  elder 
Dumas.  Georges  Lafenestre,  the  present  Curator  of  the  Louvre, 
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who  was  also  of  the  party,  was  a  precious  guide  in  the  visits 
subsequently  paid  to  the  museums  ;  and,  with  the  author  of  Monte 
Cristo  and  Les  Trois  Moiisquetaires  as  houie-en-train,  the  enthu¬ 
siasm  and  enjoyment  may  be  imagined.  His  second  experience  as 
a  special  correspondent  was  under  sadder  circumstances.  During 
the  war  of  1870,  he  accompanied  the  army  in  its  retreat  from 
Sarreguemines  to  Puttelange ;  tramped  as  far  as  Metz  at  the  risk 
of  being  captured  and  shot  as  a  spy  ;  returned  to  Paris,  and  started 
off  again ;  reached  Sedan  through  Belgium ;  was  present  at  the 
disastrous  defeat  of  his  countrymen ;  after  which ,  together  with 
Antonin  Proust,  he  went  to  Brussels.  There,  as  they  were  cross¬ 
ing  the  Square  in  front  of  the  Hotel  de  Flandres,  they  were  seen 
by  the  Due  d’Aumale,  the  Due  de  Chartres,  and  the  Prince  de 
Joinville,  who  called  them  in,  wishing  to  hear  an  account  of  the 
battle.  In  the  week  following,  M.  Claretie  regained  the  capital, 
travelling  with  Victor  Hugo,  who  was  coming  back  after  his  long 
exile,  and  in  the  same  train  that  conveyed  the  three  Eoyal  princes. 
Throughout  the  siege  he  served  in  the  Garde  Nationale,  doing  his 
duty,  and  meantime  gathering  material  for  his  future  histories ; 
then,  when  the  Commune  was  crushed,  and  Paris  resumed  its 
interrupted  activities,  he  exchanged  the  sword  for  the  pen  again, 
true  to  his  motto,  liber  lihro,  while  some  of  his  confreres  were 
climbing  into  high  political  rank. 

But  w^e  have  anticipated  a  little.  In  1866,  M.  Claretie  finished 
two  novels  which  showed  considerable  progress  compared  wnth 
his  earlier  efforts.  One  w^as  Mademoiselle  Cachemire,  afterwards 
republished  under  another  title,  Une  Femme  de  Proic\  and  the 
second,  f/n  Assassin,  better  known  as  Robert  Burat.  Both  of 
them  were  great  successes.  In  a  flattering  notice  of  the  latter 
book,  Sainte-Beuve  said  :  “The  author  has  touched  his  right 
chord.  Modern  life  is  revealed  in  it.”  An  equal  vividness  and 
emotive  quality  are  exhibited  in  the  studies  of  the  First  Eevolu- 
tion  WTitten  a  little  later  and  based  on  documents  in  the  Archives 
Library,  where  M.  Claretie  confesses  to  have  spent  some  of  the 
happiest  hours  of  his  life,  poring  over  old,  sere  leaves  of  narrative 
and  seeking  out  the  soul  of  his  country.  Himself  a  Eepublican, 
he  set  himself  to  tell  of  those  who  were  actors  in  that  vast  drama, 
of  Camille  Desmoulins  and  of  the  Derniers  Montagnards.  The 
aged  Michelet  was  thrilled  as  he  read  his  disciple’s  pages,  and 
hastened  to  recognise  their  worth  in  the  preface  to  his  own 
Histoire  de  France.  And  the  last  lustrum  of  the  Empire  con¬ 
ferred  still  further  laurels.  In  1868  the  Ambigu  produced  a  play 
of  his,  La  Famille  des  Gueux,  which  w^as  w'ell  received  both  by 
Press  and  public.  The  verdict  passed  on  it  by  Theophile  Gautier 
''■as  that,  while  containing  too  many  dark  portions  and  not 
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enough  blue  sky — like  a  picture  of  Zurbaran — it  was  nevertheless  ^ 

puissantly  composed.  How  much  interested  Gautier  was  in 
Claretie  is  evident  from  the  fact  that,  not  having  received  his  e 

critic’s  ticket  before  the  performance,  he  went  to  the  theatre  ® 

and  put  down  his  money  for  a  seat ;  but  the  inside  was  packed 
from  end  to  end,  and  the  only  available  space  that  could  be  found  J 

for  him  was  a  flap-bench  in  the  second  gallery.  There  he  remained  { 

till  the  curtain  fell,  being  absorbed  by  the  play.  Two  other  pieces,  ^ 

produced  later  at  the  Theatre  Historique,  lasted  over  a  hundred  ' 

nights,  and  saved  Castellano,  the  manager,  from  bankruptcy.  ' 

Thus,  before  he  was  thirty,  M.  Claretie  triumphed  in  many  fields 
of  literature,  yet  without  abandoning  journalism,  in  which  he  now 
held  the  enviable  post  of  dramatic  critic  to  the  Opinion  Nationale. 

Coquelin  cadet,  to-day,  alas !  with  his  brother  numbered  among 
the  shades,  gave,  a  few  years  before  his  death,  a  description  of 
the  Administrator  of  the  Com^die  Fran^aise  at  this  earlier  date. 

“When  I  was  a  pupil  at  the  Conservatoire,”  he  wrote,  “I  used  to 
see  someone  with  a  very  tall,  black,  flat-brimmed  hat,  a  pale  face 
and  keen  eyes,  a  black  moustache,  a  short  black  beard  spreading 
fan-wise  from  the  chin,  a  characterisliic  nose,  a  long,  tight-fitting, 
buttoned-up  overcoat,  and  a  big  stick,  who  walked  about  with 
fierce  looks.  It  was  Jules  Claretie,  already  celebrated,  and 
theatrical  critic  to  the  Opinion  Nationale.  I  said  to  myself : 

‘  There  is  a  man  who  will  soon  pronounce  upon  me  at  the  Odeon 
or  the  Theatre  Fran^ais.’  And  I  bowed  to  him  time  after  time, 
without  his  bowing  in  return.  He  did  not  know  me.”  Why 
Coquelin ’s  bow  was  unacknowledged  has  never  been  cleared  up. 
Certainly  the  reason  was  not  one  of  pride  or  vanity  on  the  part 
of  the  critic.  M.  Claretie ’s  modesty  is  proverbial.  Even  the 
terrible  air  was  no  doubt  assumed  to  hide  a  shyness  from  which 
its  owner  suffered  and  has  always  suffered.  Here,  in  proof  of 
this,  may  be  appropriately  inserted  a  self-drawn  portrait,  belong¬ 
ing  to  a  subsequent  period,  which  will  serve  to  complete  that 
sketched  by  Coquelin.  M.  Claretie  says  : 

I  am,  just  as  everybody  else,  made  up  of  contrasts;  I  pass  for  being 
the  tidiest  man  on  earth,  and  I  should  be  at  a  loss  to  find  a  book  right  away 
in  an  encumbered  library.  I  take  notes,  and  don’t  know  where  I  lay  them 
by.  I  am  timid  to  the  point  of  not  entering  a  shop  where  I  see  a  knick- 
knack  that  tempts  me,  and  I  have  lectured  to  a  couple  of  thousand  people 
without  the  least  nervousness.  I  have  given  plays,  at  one  or  another 
theatre,  while  quite  aw^are  of  defects  in  them,  which  I  did  not  correct,  out 
of  deference  to  the  manager,  who  wanted  the  first  performance  for  the  end 
of  his  month  and  who  persuaded  me  by  saying  that  he  had  incurred  many 
expenses.  I  am  a  dupe,  while  knowing  that  I  am  duped.  I  promise  myself 
that  it  is  the  last  time  and  then  I  begin  over  again.  I  am  no  doubt  con¬ 
sidered  cute  by  envious  people,  and  am  quite  the  contrary.  I  used,  not 
daring  to  go  personally  to  the  newspaper  offices,  to  put  my  articles  in  the 
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post.  Even  to-day,  though  belonging  to  the  staff  of  the  Temps,  I  never 
enter  the  ofiQce  without  a  single  tremor.  I  have  the  appearance  of  a 
society  man,  and  I  am  a  man  of  the  woods.  I  am  seen  here  and  there  and 
everywhere,  and  I  feel  nowhere  at  ease  except  with  a  pen  in  my  hand  before 
a  study  table.  Ah  I  work !  it  is  my  life. 

I  have  written  novels;  and  have  tried  to  extract  from  strict,  human 
reality  the  consoling,  progressive  elements  it  contains.  I  have  written 
history;  and  have  sought  in  it,  like  my  master  Michelet,  the  soul  of  the 
fatherland.  If  need  were,  I  should  be  a  jingo;  it  is  an  honourable  weakness. 

I  have  written  articles  of  criticism ;  and  have  always  spoken  of  those  I  was 
criticising  as  if  I  were  speaking  to  them,  according  to  a  bon  mot  which  I 
believe  is  due  to  Fi6v6e.  I  have  written  plays.  .  .  .  Yet,  no.  I  wish  and 
intend  to  write  plays;  that  is  nearer  the  truth,  and  I  hope  to  conquer  a 
rank  among  dramatists. 

I  have  written  a  little  of  everything,  in  fine,  feeling  myself  attracted  by 
that  which  appeals  to  my  historic  and  artistic  instincts,  going  to-day  to 
visit  the  battlefields  of  Alsace  where  sleep  our  dead,  and,  to-morrow, 
hurrying  to  the  Salon,  where  I  am  called  by  the  last  new  statue  or  picture. 

I  have  travelled  much,  being  fond  both  of  action  and  solitude,  resting 
myself  from  one  sort  of  labour  by  another,  and  driving  out  the  fever  of 
work  by  the  fever  of  the  railway.  At  bottom,  I  am  one  of  those  who  all 
their  life  aspire  to  repose,  having  within  them  an  idle  individuality  which 
is  spurred  on,  never  resting  and  continuing  ever  to  peg  away  with  delight, 
between  whiles  repeating  :  “  How  nice  it  would  bo  to  do  nothing.  And  so 
easy!  And  so  pleasant  for  one’s  companions!  ” 

It  was  only  natural  that,  after  the  annee  terrible,  M.  Claretie’s 
historical  books  should  refer  to  the  recent  tragic  events  in  which 
he  had  been  personally  concerned.  His  France  envahie,  Paris 
assiege,  Histoire  de  la  Revolution  de  1870-71,  Les  Prussiens  chez 
eux,Cinq  ans  aprh,  L’ Alsace  et  La  Lorraine  apres  V annexion  are 
the  most  important  of  the  nine  or  ten  studies  inspired  by  the 
war,  and  are  remarkable  for  their  accuracy,  their  clearness  of 
exposition,  and  their  sober  eloquence  of  style.  Some  of  his  novels 
and  theatrical  pieces  of  the  decade — Le  beau  Solignac,  Le 
Renegat  (Michel  Berthier),  Les  Muscadins,  Le  Regiment  de 
Champagne — also  reveal,  by  either  an  historic  theme  or  treatment, 
the  reminiscences  and  feelings  that  haunted  him. 

Possibly  the  desire  to  escape  from  their  obsession  induced  him 
to  commence  writing,  as  next  he  did,  on  contemporary  painters 
and  sculptors,  with  whom  he  had  blood  as  well  as  mental  affinities, 
since  one  of  his  cousins  was  Jules  Dupr^,  the  celebrated  land¬ 
scapist.  The  latter’s  advice  to  him  w'as  :  “Never  forget  that,  for 
a  work  of  art  to  be  good,  it  must,  like  the  trees  that  God  has 
fashioned,  root  in  the  earth  and  soar  to  the  sky.”  Each  successive 
volume  devoted  to  the  great  French  masters  of  his  own  epoch 
displayed  a  knowledge  of  painting  and  sculpture  which,  though 
less  technical  than  that  of  Fromentin,  was  made  up  of  fine  per¬ 
ceptions  and  expressed  with  a  richness  unsurpassed  except  by 
Gautier. 
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Indeed,  as  a  critical  exponent  of  literature,  art,  or  the  drama 
M.  Claretie’s  pronouncements  are  those  of  a  man  judiciously  using 
both  the  objective  and  the  subjective  method.  More  broad-minded 
and  generous  than  Brunetiere,  and  with  a  sincerer  indulgence 
than  that  of  Lemaitre,  whose  irony  and  scepticism  often  accom¬ 
pany  a  lacerating  phrase,  he  discusses  his  point  with  due  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  difficulties  surrounding  the  inception  of  any  work 
of  imagination,  so  that  his  criticisms  are  not  only  pleasant  reading 
but  profitable. 

In  1881  he  was  invited  by  the  Temps  to  undertake  in  its 
columns  a  weekly,  gossiping  chronicle  of  Paris  life,  which,  from 
then  until  now,  he  has  regularly  supplied.  He  was  just  the  man 
for  the  task.  His  acquaintance  with  practically  everybody  who 
was  anybody  during  the  past  twenty  years  and  more ,  his  prodigious 
fund  of  authentic  anecdote,  his  consummate  literary  experience, 
his  universal  interests,  and,  last  but  not  least,  his  racy  manner 
in  narrative  enabled  him  to  create  in  these  articles  something 
distinct  and  apart.  Bound  up  in  tomes,  they  constitute  to-day  a 
pot-pourri  of  agreeably-told  history,  biography,  and  recollections, 
as  discreet  and  truthful  as  they  are  charming,  which  is  more  than 
can  be  said  for  de  Goncourt’s  Memoirs. 

So  far  from  diminishing  his  fecundity  in  other  directions,  the 
weekly  chronicle  would  seem  to  have  stimulated  it.  His  best 
novels  are  posterior  to  1880 ;  and  more  than  one  of  them ,  to  his 
assumption,  after  Emile  Perrin’s  death  in  1885,  of  the  Comedie 
Fran^aise  directorship,  with  the  continuous  labour  it  imposed. 
The  w^ork  which  is  most  generally  held  to  exhibit  his  high-water 
mark  in  fiction  is  Monsieur  le  Ministre ;  and  one  must  acknow¬ 
ledge  that  its  finished  execution  and  its  clever  characterisation 
endow  it  with  permanent  value.  The  effect  produced  on  a  Par¬ 
liamentary  deputy  who  finds  himself,  fresh  from  his  native 
province,  transported  to  a  Ministerial  entourage  in  Paris,  is  ren¬ 
dered  with  a  subtle  observation  of  gradations  denoting  the  true 
artist.  This  novel,  like  several  others  of  M.  Claretie,  was 
dramatised,  Dumas  the  younger  and  Busnach  collaborating;  and 
it  was  performed  at  the  Gymnase  in  1883.  Shortly  afterwards, 
Sarcey  selected  it  as  the  subject  of  one  of  his  causeries ;  and 
Claretie  had  the  courage  to  go  and  listen.  The  Uncle,  with  his 
accustomed  good-natured  frankness,  pointed  out  what  he  deemed 
to  be  the  merits  and  demerits  of  both  play  and  novel ;  and,  when 
the  lecture  w-as  over,  he  and  the  author  of  Monsieur  le  Ministre 
wmlked  off  together.  Smiling,  the  latter  said  to  Sarcey,  as  he 
took  his  arm  :  “It  is  a  strange  sensation  to  feel  oneself  stretched 
on  a  gridiron  for  a  whole  hour,  without  being  able  to  speak  a 
word  to  the  man  who  blames  in  your  work  what  you  like  best  and 
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praises  you  for  qualities  to  which  you  have  no  claim.  But  I  am 
glad  to  have  had  the  experience.”— “Well replied  Sarcey,  “you 
are  one  of  the  few  men  of  letters  who  look  at  things  in  such  a 
light ;  and  what  I  most  prefer  in  your  book  is  the  way  you  have 
listened  to  the  criticism  of  it.” 

Although  M.  Claretie  is  a  realist  in  fiction,  his  realism  is  as 
much  removed  from  the  naturalistic  school  as  from  the  idealistic. 
Like  Pascal,  he  appears  to  have  taken  for  his  motto  :  ‘^Ki  ange, 
ni  bete.”  His  aim  and  passion  are  to  be  faithful  to  the  modern 
life  and  sentiment  he  is  familiar  with.  Before  writing  Le  Train, 
Humero  II. ,  he  carried  his  scrupul^ous  research  for  exactitude  to 
the  extent  of  serving  as  an  engine-driver;  and  his  Amours  d'un 
Interne  were  based  on  investigations  pursued  in  Charcot’s  clinique 
at  Salpetriere.  This  documentation  is  blamed  by  some  critics, 
who  hold  that  the  detail  thus  added  is  only  an  excrescence. 
Perhaps  they  are  right.  At  any  rate,  neither  of  the  two  books 
just  mentioned,  albeit  each  contains  dramatic  climax  and  exquisite 
episode,  shows  the  novelist  in  his  happiest  vein.  It  is  rather  in 
such  of  his  longer  stories  as  Le  Million  and  Le  Candidal,  and  in 
short  tales  like  Boum-Bouni,  that  his  original  invention,  his 
delicate  analysis  combine  most  easily  and  effectively  to  conduct  a 
plot  and  seize  characteristic  traits.  There  is  one  work  of  fiction , 
written  in  the  late  ’nineties,  in  w'hich,  obeying  the  same  principles 
as  Anatole  France,  he  neglects  plot,  and  compensates  for  its 
absence  by  the  extraordinary  interest  of  a  character  laid  bare, 
with  all  its  foibles  at  once  pathetic  and  ridiculous.  Brichanteau 
Comedien  is  a  Paris  actor  whose  nearest  approach  to  fame  has 
been  in  the  smallest  roles  possible,  yet  whose  ambition  and  pride 
in  his  profession  are  of  the  loftiest  pitch.  The  tender  humour 
displayed  in  the  presentment  of  this  humble  stage-hero  is  without 
a  single  false  touch ;  and  the  creation  is  so  thoroughly  human , 
so  individual ,  and,  withal,  so  typical,  that  in  the  portrait-gallery 
of  fiction  a  nook  will  always  exist  for  Brichanteau.  In  a  much 
earlier  work,  Le  Troisieme  Dessous,  the  ups  and  dowms  of  a  stroll¬ 
ing  player  had  already  been  depicted,  but  more  from  the  outside. 
The  intuitional  psychology  of*  the  more  recent  novel  is  a  superior 
thing  altogether.  Here  we  have  M.  Claretie’s  masterpiece  in  the 
domain  of  imagination. 

The  opportunity  for  writing  it  which  his  daily  contact  with 
actors  afforded  may  be  reckoned  the  chief  reward  accruing  from 
what  has  always  been  for  him  a  fighting  post.  As  Administrator 
of  the  Theatre  Fran^ais  he  has  been  combated  not  only  within 
Moliere’s  house  by  his  societaires  and  pensionnaires  struggling 
under  his  mild  sway  for  independence,  but  also  without  by  per¬ 
sistent  rivals  crying  :  “Ote-toi  de  la  que  je  m’y  mette,”  and  by 
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chance  adversaries  glad  of  the  honour  to  joust  with  him.  More¬ 
over,  although  fulfilling  his  theatrical  duties  with  zest  and  con¬ 
scientious  zeal,  and  never  using  his  privilege  as  a  sinecure,  yet, 
cumulating  them  with  others,  he  has  now  and  again  lent  an 
opponent  the  whip-hand.  Once  M.  Clemenceau,  while  editing  his 
short-lived  weekly  journal,  Le  Bloc,  gave  him  a  coup  de  griff e. 
In  one  of  the  plays  of  Racine — or  else  of  Corneille — that  the 
Comedie  company  were  performing,  a  certain  rdle  was  taken  by 
an  actress.  The  late  Prime  Minister,  whose  political  ability  is 
equalled  by  his  literary  erudition,  proved  in  one  or  two  neat 
paragraphs  that  the  dramatist  intended  the  part  to  be  taken  by 
a  man.  The  mistake  had  arisen  from  the  name  being  given  to 
persons  of  either  sex.  At  the  next  performance  the  necessary 
alteration  was  made. 

It  is  said  that  when,  in  1888,  Jules  Claretie  was  a  candidate  for 
the  chair  vacant  in  the  Academie  Fran^aise,  and,  according  to 
immutable  custom,  w^as  canvassing  the  members,  Renan  politely 
told  him  that  his  own  vote  was  promised  to  another.  This  did 
not  prevent  the  author  of  the  Vie  de  Jesus  from  paying  some  very 
pretty  compliments  to  the  new  academician,  in  replying  to  the 
latter’s  eulogium  of  Cuvillier-Fleury,  the  previous  occupier  of 
the  chair.  Gracefully  he  coupled  Claretie  and  himself  together : 
“Vous,  engage  volontaire  des  corps  francs  de  la  litterature  d’il 
y  a  trente  ans  .  .  .  moi,  disciple  egare,  mais  obstine  de  Saint 
Tudual  ou  de  Saint  Corentin  ” ;  adding  that  they  were  both  in¬ 
corrigible  idealists.  With  a  sly  allusion  to  his  colleague’s  having 
solicited  a  deputy’s  seat  in  the  National  Assembly  of  1871  (receiv¬ 
ing  more  than  seventeen  thousand  votes  but  not  being  returned), 
he  said  :  “Politics  has  laid  hands  on  you  without  stifling  you.” 
The  French  is  more  witty  :  “  La  politique  vous  a  touche  sans  vous 
etouffer.”  “Enthusiasm  is  your  ruling  trait,”  he  continued,  and 
closed  his  panegyric  by  a  paradox  of  which  the  man  he  praised 
was  the  justification.  “The  future,”  he  exclaimed,  “is  to  the 
strong,  but  especially  to  the  modest.” 

M.  Claretie  is  one  of  the  modest  strong  men ;  and  a  good  deal 
of  his  work,  done  with  a  quiet,  pertinacious  striving  after  supreme 
excellence ,  will  survive  that  of  certain  contemporaries  whose  fame 
has  been  noisier  than  his  own.  In  an  age  when  fiction  quickly 
grows  stale,  his  novels,  whether  early  or  recent,  are  still  in  large 
request  at  the  public  libraries.  His  histories  are  sure  to  be  read 
in  the  days  to  come,  his  chronicles  likewise.  And  his  Memoirs, 
which  are  not  yet  published  but  are  written  and  brought  up  to 
date,  should  form  one  of  the  most  fascinating  books  in  the  French 
or  any  other  language. 


Frederick  Lawton. 
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Of  the  many  differences  between  America  and  England  which  do 
not  altogether  minister  to  our  national  self-complacency,  none  is 
more  striking  than  the  contrast  between  our  sixpenny  monthlies 
and  the  ten-cent  or  fifteen-cent  magazines  that  crowd  the 
American  bookstalls.  On  the  surface,  the  contrast  is  most 
humiliating;  and  though,  when  we  look  below  the  surface,  we 
shall  find  reasons  which  diminish  its  significance,  it  remains, 
when  all  is  said  and  done,  a  disquieting  phenomenon. 

In  trying  to  work  out  the  equation,  I  begin  by  cancelling  the 
factor  of  fiction.  To  be  candid,  I  seldom  read  magazine  stories 
on  either  side  of  the  water.  So  far  as  I  know,  there  is  not  much 
to  choose  between  the  American  and  the  English  short  story  in 
its  present  development.  It  was  the  Americans,  as  a  matter  of 
history,  who  first  cultivated  the  form  in  our  language ;  but  they 
have  certainly  no  monopoly  of  it.  The  same  stories  will  often 
appear  in  the  magazines  of  both  countries ;  and  though  America 
is  probably  more  prolific  of  fairly  readable  matter  in  this  kind, 

I  fancy  England  holds  her  own  in  respect  of  quality.  It  is  not 
on  the  score  of  fiction,  at  any  rate,  that  I  claim  for  the  American 
cheap  magazine  an  immeasurable  advantage  over  our  own. 

Apart  from  fiction,  what  do  we  find  in  the  English  sixpenny 
magazines?  May  not  the  rest  of  their  matter  fairly  be  described 
as  magnified,  and  scarcely  glorified,  tit-bits?  There  are  articles 
of  cheap  personal  gossip,  addressed  for  the  most  part  to  popular 
snobbery;  articles  of  pettifogging  antiquarianism,  on  Old  Inn 
Signs,  or  Peculiar  Playing  Cards ;  articles  on  homes  and  haunts 
of  the  poets,  and  on  Royal  Academicians,  with  reproductions  of 
their  masterpieces ;  articles  on  Indian  snake-charmers  and  a 
woman’s  ascent  of  Fuji ;  articles  on  the  Post  Office  and  the  Fire 
Brigade,  the  Bank  of  England  and  the  Mint,  all  gossipy  and 
anecdotic,  with  a  careful  avoidance  of  real  information  or  criticism  ; 
articles  on  golf  and  billiards,  “ski-ing,”  and  salmon-fishing; 
articles  on  “A  Day  in  the  Life  of  a  Call-Boy,”  or  on  “My  First 
Speaking  Part,”  by  Miss  Birdie  Montmorency — articles,  in  short, 
on  everything  that  can  pass  the  time  for  an  idle  brain,  and  cannot 
possibly  matter  either  to  the  individual  or  to  the  nation.  The  most 
serious  papers  ever  admitted  to  these  miscellanies  are  a  few  pages 
of  illustrated  statistics  and  an  occasional  peep  into  popular  science. 
Nor,  in  the  past  ten  years,  does  one  notice  any  symptom  of  a  drift 
towards  better  things. 

3  Q  2 
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Now,  in  America  there  are  plenty  of  magazines  of  the  same  i 
or  even  lower  calibre — “all  story”  magazines,  and  repositories  I 

of  mere  intellectual  slush.  Also  there  are  the  old-established,  |‘j 

finely  illustrated,  expensive,  and — to  put  it  frankly — somewhat  | 
conventional  magazines,  such  as  Harper’s,  Scribner’s,  the  | 
Century.^  But  between  these  tw'o  classes — ranking  in  price  with  1 
the  lower  class,  in  matter,  to  my  thinking,  at  least  on  a  level  with  | 

the  higher — stands  a  group  of  some  half-dozen  periodicals  of  | 

extraordinarily  vital  and  stimulating  quality,  which  must  be  | 
reckoned,  I  think,  among  the  most  valuable  literary  assets  of  the  | 

American  people.  There  is  nothing  quite  like  them  in  the  litera-  I 

ture  of  the  world — no  periodicals  which  combine  such  width  of  | 

popular  appeal  with  such  seriousness  of  aim  and  thoroughness  of  1 

workmanship.  None  of  them  costs  more  than  sevenpence-half-  1 

penny,  yet  their  difference  in  intellectual  value  from  our  sixpenny  | 

magazines  is  not  to  be  measured  in  money.  In  England  it  never  I 

occurs  to  me  to  buy  a  sixpenny  magazine,  unless  it  be  to  read  ;| 

a  new  Sherlock  Holmes  adventure  or  a  sketch  by  Mr.  Jacobs.  In  | 

America  there  are  at  least  four  magazines  which,  if  I  lived  there,  I 

I  would  buy  every  month,  certain  of  finding  in  each  of  them  some  I 

three  or  four  articles  of  absorbing  and  illuminating  interest.  The  | 

range  of  their  topics  1  shall  indicate  later ;  meanw’hile  I  state  for  | 
what  it  is  worth  this  fact  of  personal  experience.  | 

It  is  difficult,  and  not  very  important,  to  settle  points  of  I 

precedence  ;  but  I  believe  that  the  barc^idea  of  producing  an  ilhis-  I 

trated  magazine  at  sixpence  or  thereabouts  originated  in  England.  | 

The  Strand  Magazine  w^as  probably  the  pioneer  of  the  whole  pro-  1 

cession ;  and  in  America  the  Cosmopolitan,  edited  by  John  | 

Brisbane  Walker  (now  one  of  the  Hearst  group  of  publications),  | 
was  early  in  the  field.  But  the  special  character  of  the  American 
cheap  magazine  as  wc  now  know'  it  is  mainly  due  to  one  man—  i 
Mr.  S.  S.  McClure.  He  it  w'as  who  invented  and  developed  the 
particular  type  w’e  are  now  studying.  Mr.  McClure  is  a  very 
remarkable  personality.  He  has  been  genially  lampooned  by  5 
Stevenson  in  The  Wreckers  and  by  Mr.  Howells  in  A  Hazard  oj 
Neto  Fortunes.  There  is,  indeed,  something  that  lends  itself  to  j 
caricature  in  his  feverish  fertility  of  ideas,  his  irrepressible  energy,  \ 
his  sanguine  imagination.  But  besides  being  an  editor  of  genius,  i 
he  is  a  staunch  and  sincere  idealist.  When  he  determined  to  make 
his  magazine  a  power  in  the  land,  he  also  determined  that  it  | 

should  be  a  power  for  good  ;  and  he  has  nobly  fulfilled  that  resolve.  1 

He  has  a  keen  instinct  (though  this  he  himself  denies)  for  “what 

I 

(1)  The  unillustrated  monthlies,  the  .Atlnntic,  the  Xorth  American,  the  Forum,  j 
are  of  the  type  of  our  reviews,  or  of  the  older  magazines  now  represented  almost  1 
solely  by  Blackwood.  I 
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the  public  wants  ”  ^ — what  is  the  opportune  subject  on  which  \ 

people  are  ready  to  accept  information  and  guidance.  He  knows  / 

that  it  is  neither  good  business  nor  good  sense  to  try  to  force  upon 
his  readers  topics  which  are  either  dead  or  not  yet  alive.  Yet  his  | 
view  is  far  from  being  limited  by  the  demands  of  the  passing 
hour.  He  has  his  eye  upon  the  topics  of  the  future,  no  less  than 
upon  those  of  the  present.  He  gamers  material  for  the  men  who 
are  to  work  upon  them ;  he  leads  up  to  them  sedulously  and  | 
adroitly.  He  does  not  edit  his  magazine  from  his  desk,  but  w’ill  , 
run  all  over  America,  to  say  nothing  of  crossing  the  Atlantic,  in 
search  of  the  matter  he  requires.  While  he  is,  as  I  have  said,  a  i 
staunch  idealist,  it  is  equally  true  that  the  new  note  he  has  intro- 
duced  into  periodical  literature  is  the  note  of  sedulous,  unflinching  , 
realism.  “Thorough  ’’  is  his  motto,  and  the  motto  he  imposes  on 
all  his  staff.  It  is  in  facts,  as  distinct  from  opinions,  that  he  deals  I 

—not  dead  and  desiccated  facts  of  the  Gradgrind  order,  but  liye,  [ 

illuminating,  significant  facts.  You  need  not  go  to  his  magazine  j 
for  view’s,  paradoxes,  partisan  arguments,  guesses  at  truth.  The  ! 
style  of  article  which  has  made  its  fame,  and  which  may  fairly  be  j 
called  the  invention  of  Mr.  McClure,  is  a  richly-documented, 
soberly-worded  study  in  contemporary  history,  concentrating  into 
ten  or  twelve  pages  matter  w’hich  could  much  more  easily  be 
expanded  into  a  book  ten  or  twelve  times  as  long.  If  “  Thorough  ” 
is  the  first  of  his  maxims,  “Under-statement  rather  than  over¬ 
statement”  is  the  second.  He  abhors  exaggeration  and  sensa¬ 
tionalism.  His  method  is  to  present  facts,  skilfully  marshalled, 
sternly  compressed,  and  let  them  speak  for  themselves.  And  they 
hare  spoken  for  themselves,  to  the  no  small  enlightenment,  and 
to  the  lasting  good,  of  the  American  people.  The  historian  of  the 
future  may  determine  how  much  of  the  “  uplift  ”  that  distinguished  ; 
the  Eoosevelt  administration  was  due  to  the  influence  of  the  1 
McClure  type  of  magazine.  We  cannot,  at  this  distance  of  time,  1 
see  things  quite  in  proportion ;  but  it  seems  to  me  certain  that  ! 

Mr.  McClure  both  paved  the  way  for  President  Roosevelt  and  j 

potently  furthered  the  movements  wdth  which  his  name  will 
always  be  identified. 

The  “McClure  type,”  as  I  have  called  it,  did  not  spring  into 
existence  clear-cut  and  all  of  a  sudden.  It  gradually  differentiated 
itself  from  the  English  and  lower  American  type.  A  series  of 
articles  on  no  more  “actual  ”  topic  than  Napoleon  established  the 
success  of  McClure’s  Magazine ;  and  its  popularity  w’as  confirmed 
and  greatly  extended  by  a  series  of  articles  on  Lincoln.  Rut  the 

(1)  T  have  heard  him  declare  thiit  he  is  unconscious  of  ever  giving  a  thought 
to  public  demand — but  this  merely  shows  that  “instinct”  is  the  true  word  for 
his  gift. 
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transition  from  history  of  the  past  to  history  of  the  present  was 
soon  made;  and  it  was  Miss  Ida  M.  Tarbell,  the  writer  of  the 
Napoleon  and  Lincoln  series,  wdio  was  presently  to  give  the  world 
its  first  great  object-lesson  in  “trust”  methods,  in  her  masterly 
and  exhaustive  history  of  the  Standard  Oil  Corporation.  Mr. 
Lincoln  Steffens  contributed  to  McClure’s  those  brilliant  investiga¬ 
tions  into  municipal  corruption,  which  he  afterwards  collected  in 
a  volume  under  the  title  of  The  Shame  of  the  Cities.  Articles  on 
“The  Needs  of  the  Navy,”  and  “Waste  in  the  Navy-Yards,”  led 
to  two  Congressional  investigations ;  and  an  article  on  “  Govern¬ 
ment  by  Commission  ”  in  Galveston  has  had  a  far-reaching 
influence  on  American  city  politics.  If,  however,  I  w'ere  asked  to 
point  to  a  single  article  which  exhibited  the  McClure  method  in 
its  highest  perfection,  I  think  I  should  select  Mr.  George  Kibbe 
Turner’s  study  of  Chicago,  published  some  three  years  ago.  It 
condensed  into  a  few  fascinating  pages,  without  rhetoric  or 
emphasis  of  any  kind,  the  most  amazing  picture  of  organised, 
police-protected  vice  and  crime — a  picture  every  line  of  which  was 
evidently  the  result  of  patient,  penetrating  investigation,  and 
intimate  personal  knowledge.  The  same  writer  has  since  produced 
equally  masterly  studies  of  the  history  and  methods  of  Tammany 
and  of  the  “w'hite  slave”  traffic  in  Europe  and  America— the 
elaborate  machinery  of  force  and  fraud  whereby  the  ranks  of 
prostitution  are  recruited.  It  is  one  of  the  striking  features  of 
the  American  magazines  that,  though  distinctly  “family”  pro¬ 
ductions  so  far  as  their  fiction  is  concerned,  they  deal  freely  with 
social  topics  of  the  utmost  delicacy,  without  either  frightening 
their  subscribers  off,  or  achieving  any  “success  of  scandal.”  The 
reason  is,  I  take  it,  that  they  treat  their  topics  in  a  dispassionate, 
almost  scientific  spirit,  as  remote  as  possible  from  hysterical 
humanitarianism.  I  am  no  advocate,  assuredly,  for  forcing  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  horrors  of  civilisation  upon  the  young  and  immature: 
but  I  have  never  seen  an  article  in  McClure’s  or  any  magazine  of 
its  class  that  w’as  not  perfectly  fit  to  be  read  by  anyone  who  could 
conceivably  wish  to  read  it.  The  sincerity  and  sobriety  with 
wdiich  difficult  topics  are  handled — the  adherence  to  essential  fact 
and  avoidance  of  lurid  and  “picturesque”  detail — are  beyond 
praise. 

It  was  not  long  before  McClure’s  Magazine  had  several  rivals 
in  the  field  of  social  investigation ;  and  there  are  now,  as  I  have 
said,  about  half  a  dozen  periodicals  conducted  more  or  less  on  the 
same  lines,  though  most  of  them  make  concessions  to  the  more 
trivial-minded  public  by  devoting  several  pages  each  month  to 
portraits  of  actresses  and  matter  of  that  description.  The  American 
Magazine  is  a  direct  off-shoot  of  McClure’s,  founded  by  some 
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seceding  members  of  the  staff,  with  Miss  Tarbell  at  their  head. 
Other  noteworthy  magazines  of  the  same  class  are  Hampton's 
(a  newcomer  in  the  field),  the  Cosmopolitan,  the  Metropolitan, 
Munsey’s,  and  Everybody's  Magazine.  It  may  also  be  noted 
that  there  is  an  American  Pearson's  Magazine,  partly  reproducing 
the  matter  of  the  English  magazine,  but  far  more  serious  in 
tone. 

I  have  before  me  some  five-and-twenty  numbers  of  these  various 
'  magazines,  all  published  during  the  past  ten  or  twelve  months. 
Let  me  make  a  rapid  survey  of  them,  and  note  some  of  their  con¬ 
tents.  Space  forbids  me  to  attempt  more  than  a  mere  enumeration 
of  subjects.  Some  articles  are,  of  course,  much  abler  and  more 
thorough  than  others ;  but  I  shall  mention  none  that  is  not  a 
product  of  more  or  less  solid  work  and  thought,  honest  investiga¬ 
tion,  and,  in  many  cases,  intimate  personal  experience. 

I  have  attempted  a  rough  classification  under  seven  heads  ; 

(1)  Municipal  Politics  and  Police. 

(2)  National  Politics,  including  questions  of  Trusts  and 
Finance. 

(3)  International  Politics. 

(4)  Social  Topics. 

(5)  Science,  Medicine,  &c. 

(6)  Sport. 

(7)  Miscellaneous. 

Municipal  Politics  and  Police. 

In  the  particular  bundle  of  magazines  before  me,  municipal 
politics  do  not  chance  to  take  up  very  much  space.  If  this  be 
other  than  a  pure  chance,  it  must  mean  that  the  vein  is  for  the 
present  worked  out;  for,  until  quite  recently,  it  was  perhaps  the 
most  productive  of  all.  I  have  already  referred  to  Mr.  Steffens’ 
investigations  of  municipal  corruption,  to  Mr.  Kibbe  Turner’s 
studies  of  Chicago  and  of  Tammany,  and  to  the  same  writer’s 
exposure  of  the  “white  slave  traffic,”  which  is  a  form  of  municipal 
corruption  in  every  sense  of  the  word.  In  the  bundle  before  me, 
perhaps  the  most  important  articles  are  a  series  entitled,  “The 
Beast  and  the  Jungle,”  by  Judge  Lindsey,  of  the  Juvenile  Court 
of  Denver  (Everybody's).  It  tells  an  amazing  and  most  dramatic 
story  of  the  struggles  of  an  honest  and  humane  man  to  introduce 
something  like  honesty  and  humanity  into  the  administration  of 
the  law  in  the  capital  of  Colorado ;  and  it  ought  to  be  read  by 
everyone  who  is  interested  in  the  problem  of  reclaiming,  instead 
of  hardening,  juvenile  misdemeanants.  Another  striking  article 
is  “The  Looting  of  New  York,”  by  Judge  Gaynor,  now  Mayor  of 
New  York  (Pearson's).  It  shows  how,  by  a  “monstrous  traction 
conspiracy,”  “the  poor  city  is  being  bled  at  every  pore.”  Then 
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we  have  “Policing  our  Lawless  Cities  ”  (Hampton’s),  “The  Police 
Commissioner’s  Task”  (Metropolitan),  and  “The  Organised 
Criminals  of  New  York”  (McClure’s),  all  by  General  Bingham, 
late  head  of  the  New  York  Police.  An  article  in  the  Cosmopolitan 
deals  with  the  history  and  exploits  of  the  redoubtable  “Black 
Hand  ”  organisation  ;  and  in  McClure’s  we  have  “The  Story  of  a 
Reformer’s  Wife  :  an  Account  of  the  Kidnapping  of  Fremont 
Older,  the  Shooting  of  Francis  J.  Heney,  and  the  San  Francisco 
Dynamite  Plots,”  by  Mrs.  Fremont  Older.  This  is  only  the  latest 
of  several  extraordinarily  interesting  articles  dealing  with  the 
recent  history  of  San  Francisco. 

National  Politics  and  Finance. 

Under  this  head  the  articles  are  so  numerous  that  I  can  do  little 
more  than  give  a  list  of  significant  titles.  “The  Trust  that  will 
Control  all  Trusts,”  “Water-Power  and  the  Price  of  Bread,”  “The 
Pinchot-Ballinger  Controversy,”  “Mr.  Ballinger  and  the  National 
Grab-Bag,”  “The  Story  of  Sugar,”  “Spreckels  and  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Sugar  Trust  ” — all  these  appear  in  Hampton’s  Magazine, 
which  is  making  a  particularly  spirited  fight  against  the  “grab¬ 
bing  ”  of  national  resources,  such  as  water-power,  forests,  and 
Alaskan  coal  and  copper,  by  the  associated  magnates  of  finance. 
Mr.  Ballinger,  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  Mr.  Taft’s  administra¬ 
tion,  is  roundly  accused  of  favouring  the  Trusts  in  their  evasions  of 
the  law  ;  hence  the  recurrence  of  his  name  in  these  articles.  Then 
we  have;  “The  Heart  of  the  Railroad  Problem”  (Hampton’s) 
and  “Hill  against  Harriman  :  the  Story  of  the  Ten-Years’  Struggle 
for  Railw'ay  Supremacy  in  the  West”  (American).  On  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  tariffs,  we  have  “Where  the  Shoe  is  Pinched,”  by  Miss 
Tarbell  (American);  “A  Tariff-made  City:  Pittsburg” 
(American) ;  “The  President  Re|X)rts  Progress”  and  “In  the 
Supreme  Court”  (F^reryhody’s) ;  while  an  article  closely  relevant  to 
the  tariff  question  is  “Aldrich,  Boss  of  the  Senate  ”  (Hampton’s). 
Miscellaneous  articles  under  this  head  are  :  “The  Financial 
Captains  of  To-morrow”  (Pearson’s),  “The  Cost  of  the  Wall- 
Street  Game  ”  (Everybody’s) ,  “The  Direct  Primary  ”  (Mtmsey’s), 
“Postal  Savings  Banks  ”  (Pearson’s) ,  “Oklahoma  and  the  Indian  : 
a  Carnival  of  Graft”  (Hampton’s),  “The  Rebate  Conspiracy” 
(Cosmopolitan),  “The  Yellow  Pariahs”  (Cosmopolitan),  “The 
Negro  in  Politics”  (Hampton’s),  “A  Continent  Despoiled” 
(McClure’s).  Almost  all  these  articles  are  so  clearly,  vigorously 
written,  and  give  such  curious  insight  into  significant  phases  of 
human  nature,  that  even  an  outsider  like  myself,  not  directly 
concerned  in  the  matters  at  issue,  can  read  them  with  the  keenest 
interest. 
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International  Politics. 

As  the  significance  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  diminishes,  and 
America  is  being  more  and  more  swept  into  the  general  stream 
of  world-affairs,  it  is  natural  that  a  new  interest  in  the  affairs  of 
other  nations  should  manifest  itself.  It  has  done  so  very  strikingly 
of  recent  years.  It  was  McClure's,  for  example,  which  published 
Kuropatkin’s  commentaries  on  the  Eusso-Japanese  War ;  it  is 
}IcClure’s  which  has  recently  given  us  “The  Ominous  Hush  in 
Europe,”  “The  New  Germany  :  an  Object-Lesson,”  “Germany’s 
Preparedness  for  War,”  and  “The  Secrets  of  the  Schluesselberg.” 
Among  other  articles  on  foreign  affairs  and  personalities  which  I 
find  in  the  pile  before  me,  I  may  mention  “The  Terror  on 
Europe’s  Threshold  ”  (Everyhodif  s) — a  very  remarkable  paper  ; 
“England’s  Epoch-making  Budget”  (Cosmopolitan);  “America 
and  the  Vatican  ”  (Metropolitan) ;  “The  New  Eegime  in  China” 
(Eteryhody's) ;  “Why  Japan  does  not  want  to  Fight,”  and  “Will 
Japan  become  a  Christian  Nation  ?  ”  tw’o  strikingly  well-informed 
articles  in  Hampton's  ;  “Barbarous  Mexico,”  a  series  of  papers  in 
the /Iwim'can ;  “Spiking  Down  an  Empire”  (Everybody's) — an 
account  of  the  new  Canadian  trans-Continental  Railway ;  and  in 
the  Metropolitan  articles  on  the  Czar  of  Russia  and  the  King  of 
England,  so  much  superior  to  the  ordinary  patchw'orks  of  gossip 
that  they  may  fairly  claim  a  place  in  this  section. 

Social  Topics. 

Under  this  somewhat  vague  heading  a  great  number  of  articles 
may  naturally  be  classed.  I  pick  out  only  some  of  the  more 
remarkable.  In  the  American  Mr.  Ray  Stannard  Baker  has 
written  a  series  of  articles  under  the  general  title  of  “The  Spiritual 
Unrest.”  It  includes  such  papers  as  “The  Case  against  Trinity” 
(an  exposure  of  scandals  connected  with  the  administration  of 
j-  property  belonging  to  the  richest  church  in  New  York),  “The 
I  Godlessness  of  New  York,”  “The  Faith  of  the  Unchurched,” 
‘‘Lift  Men  from  Gutter,  or  Remove  the  Gutter — Which?  ”  These 
articles  are  all  founded  on  a  genuine  examination  of  conditions, 

Iand  are  full  of  actual  first-hand  knowledge.  A  somewhat  analogous 
series  has  been  running  in  the  Cosmopolitan  under  the  sensational 
titles  of  “Blasting  the  Rock  of  Ages,”  “Polyglots  in  Temples  of 
Babel,”  “Christianity  in  the  Crucible,”  and  “Rallying  Round  the 
Cross.”  These  papers  deal  with  the  very  advanced  views  on 
religion,  morals,  and  politics  alleged  to  be  disseminated  in 
American  universities,  and  wdth  the  counterblasts  attempted  by 
the  churches.  A  series  in  Hampton's  called  “Beating  Men  to 
Make  them  Good  ”  deals  w  ith  the  abuses  and  absurdities  of  the 
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prison  system  ;  and  in  the  same  magazine  a  series  entitled,  “What 
Eight  Million  Women  Want,”  describes  the  social  and  political 
activities  of  women’s  clubs  throughout  America,  which  have 
turned  from  the  discussion  of  Browning  and  the  musical  glasses 
to  questions  of  street  cleaning,  sanitation,  housing,  and  progressive 
activities  in  general.  A  few  more  titles  will  show  that  topics  of 
special  interest  to  w^omen  predominate  in  this  section  :  “Women 
and  Occupations,”  “The  Beauty  Business,”  “Eugenics,”  and  “A 
Servant  on  the  Servant  Question”  (American);  “The  Bird 
Tribute  to  Vanity”  (Hampton’ s) ;  “The  Story  of  a  Spring  Hat" 
(Metropolitan) ;  “Divorce  and  Public  Welfare  ”  (McClure’s).  Miss 
Tarbell  has  recently  begun  in  the  American  what  promises  to  be 
a  long  series  of  articles  on  “The  American  Woman,”  beginning 
with  studies  of  the  women  of  the  Eevolutionary  period. 

Science,  Medicine,  &c. 

Some  of  the  ablest  and  most  important  w’ork  done  for  the 
American  magazines  falls  under  this  heading.  Here  again  it 
seems  to  me  that  McClure’s  takes  a  clear  lead  with  such  articles 
as  “Conquering  Spinal  Meningitis,”  “What  we  know  about 
Cancer,”  “The  Vampire  of  the  South”  (the  terrible  hookworm), 
and  “Pellagra,  the  Medical  Mystery  of  To-day.”  All  these  articles 
are  models  of  investigation  and  concentration,  and  I,  for  one,  find 
them  absorbingly  interesting.  In  the  same  category  come  “The 
Bed  Cross  and  Tuberculosis,”  “War  on  the  White  Death,”  and 
Professor  Miinsterberg  on  “Nerves”  (Metropolitan)  ;  “The  Sacri¬ 
fice  of  the  Innocents  ”  and  “Exercise  that  Bests  ”  (Cosmopolitan). 
Then  we  have  “The  Nature  of  Physical  Life”  and  “Does  the 
Weather  Bureau  Make  Good?”  (Everybody’s) ;  “In  a  Dynamite 
Factory”  (Metropolitan) ;  “The  Coming  Spectacle  in  the  Skies” 
(Hampton’s) ;  “Psychology  and  the  Market,”  by  Miinsterberg 
(McClure’s).  A  considerable  sub-section  might  be  formed  of 
articles  on  those  “super-normal  ”  topics  which  hover  on  the  border¬ 
lands  of  science  :  such  as  “Telepathy”  (Pearson’s) — a  destructive 
criticism;  “Eusapia  Palladino  ”  (McClure’s) ;  “On  the  Trail  of 
the  Ghost,”  and  Lombroso  on  “What  I  think  of  Psychical 
Besearch,”  in  Hampton’s.  It  is  doubtful  whether  such  articles 
as  “Automobiles  of  the  Air”  (Hampton’s)  and  “The  Grand  Week 
of  Flying  ”  (Everybody’s)  ought  to  take  their  place  in  this  section 
or  in  the  next. 

Sport. 

The  comparative  rarity  of  articles  on  sport  in  the  magazines  I 
am  reviewn'ng  is  worthy  of  notice.  It  cannot  mean  that  the 
American  public  is  uninterested  in  the  topic,  but  rather,  I  sup- 
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pose,  that  the  field  is  occupied  by  the  daily  paper  and  by  magazines 
of  a  lower  class.  It  is  no  doubt  to  the  interest  aroused  by  Mr. 
Roosevelt’s  expedition  that  we  owe  “Trapping  Big  Game  in  the 
Heart  of  Africa”  (Hampton’s)  and  “Hunting  in  British  East 
Africa”  (Metropolitan).  For  the  rest,  there  fall  under  this  head¬ 
ing,  “Sea  Elephant  Hunting  in  the  Antarctic”  (Hampton’s), 
“Trapping  Wild  Horses  in  Nevada”  (McClure’s),  “The  Trans¬ 
formers  of  Baseball  ”  (Pearson’s) ,  “  The  Fine  Points  of  the  Game  ” 
I  (American),  “Golf  in  America”  and  “Behind  the  Scenes  in 
Football”  (Metropolitan).  Here  ends  the  list,  so  far  as  the 
I  magazines  immediately  before  me  are  concerned. 


Miscellaneous . 

There  are  really  few  articles  which  might  not  at  a  pinch  have 
been  placed  under  one  or  other  of  the  foregoing  headings.  Two 
papers  in  Hampton’s  on  “Our  Undermanned  Navy”  and  “The 
Hitting  Power  of  the  American  Navy,”  might  have  been  assigned 
to  the  section  of  “National  Politics”;  and  so  might  “The  Lure 
of  Gold”  (Hampton’s).  “The  Modern  Church  Building  :  What 
Should  It  Be?”  (Munsey’s)  and  “The  Indecent  Stage” 
(American)  might  have  ranked  under  “Social  Topics.”  But  there 
is  a  small  residue  of  articles  which  it  is  difficult  to  range  under 
any  general  heading.  Such  are  Ferrero’s  studies  of  “Nero”  and 
“The  Influence  of  the  Vine,”  in  McClure’s ;  papers  on  “Cleve¬ 
land’s  Opinions  of  Men”  and  “Cleveland  as  a  Lawyer,”  in  the 
same  magazine;  “Retrospections  of  an  Active  Life,”  by  John 
Bigelow,  in  the  Metropolitan-,  and  papers  on  the  Astors,  the 
Goulds,  and  other  great  American  families,  in  the  Cosmopolitan. 
Under  the  “Miscellaneous”  rubric,  too,  would  come  a  good  deal 
of  cheap  padding  which  most  of  the  magazines  admit  :  articles 
on  plays  and  players,  which  are,  as  a  rule,  mere  text  for  illustra¬ 
tions,  and  personal  paragraphs  accompanying  jwrtraits  of 
notabilities  of  the  moment. 

One  curious  point  to  which  I  must  call  attention  is  the  almost 
total  absence  from  these  magazines  of  the  literary  essay,  the 
aesthetic  appreciation,  the  article  on  painting,  sculpture,  or  music. 
The  traditional  Bostonian  spirit  is  wholly  unrepresented  in  the 
modern  cheap  magazine.  I  find,  indeed,  articles  on  “Heroes 
and  Heroines  of  the  Violin”  (Everybody’s),  and  “Cosima  ' 
Wagner,  the  Widow  of  Bayreuth”  (Munsey’s),  but  these  consist 
of  mere  personal  gossip,  without  any  critical  pretensions.  The 
nearest  approach  to  a  purely  literary  article  is  one  of  a  series  in 
Munsey’s,  entitled  “Famous  Affinities  of  History  :  Thackeray 
and  Mrs.  Brookfield.”  For  the  rest,  “Chatter  about  Harriet”  is 
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evidently  not  in  demand.  Literary  and  artistic  topics  are  left 
almost  entirely  to  the  older  and  more  expensive  magazines. 

Now,  what  is  the  reason  that  we  have  not  in  England  any  such 
alive  and  alert  cheap  magazines?  There  are  several  partial  ex¬ 
planations,  though  I  do  not  think  that,  taken  all  together,  they 
amount  to  one  satisfactory  reason. 

In  the  first  place,  the  social  and  political  studies  which  form  the 
strength  of  the  American  cheap  magazines  fall  in  England  rather 
into  the  province  of  the  great  newspapers.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  in  America  there  is  no  newspaper  which  has,  like  The  Times 
and  one  or  two  other  English  papers,  a  national  circulation.  The 
greatest  American  newspapers  do  not  circulate  very  largely  outside 
their  own  cities  or  their  own  group  of  States.  The  cheap  magazines 
may  be  called  the  inter-State  newspapers,  in  which  articles  of  j' 
interest  to  the  whole  nation  find  a  natural  outlet.  In  England,  ! 
such  papers  as  The  Times,  the  Morning  Post,  or  the  Manchester 
Guardian  will  sometimes  contain  a  series  of  half  a  dozen  or  more 
articles,  which  in  the  United  States  would  be  condensed  into  one 
or  two  papers  for  McClure’s  or  the  American. 

In  the  second  place,  English  political  and  social  life  is  certainly 
not  so  fertile  as  the  political  and  social  life  of  America  in  topics 
of  what  may  be  called  dramatic,  or  even  melodramatic,  interest. 

The  United  States  present  a  phenomenon  new  to  history — a  land 
of  vast  natural  resources  in  process  of  feverishly-rapid  exploitation 
— a  land  of  great  cities  expanding  at  an  unprecedented  rate. 
Under  such  conditions,  immense  prizes  await  the  forceful,  un¬ 
scrupulous  financier,  and  immense  temptations  beset  both  the  | 
municipal  and  the  State  politician.  A  “grab”  of  mineral  lands 
or  of  water-power,  or  the  filching  from  the  community,  on  pre¬ 
posterous  terms,  of  a  rapid-transit  “franchise,”  may  mean  the 
almost  immediate  acquisition  of  a  gigantic  fortune.  What  wonder 
that  corruption  is  rampant,  and  that  an  infinitude  of  ingenuity,  ] 
skill,  and  daring  is  devoted  to  evading  inadequate  and  feebly- 
enforced  laws,  and  securing  the  richest  pickings  from  a  treasure- 
cave,  beside  w^hich  Aladdin’s  was  but  a  trumpery  toy-shop!  It  is 
probable  that  England  after  the  Norman  Conquest  may  have  pre¬ 
sented  in  miniature  a  similar  scene  of  rapine ;  but  not  since  then 
has  our  slow^-growdng  community  offered  anything  like  the  same 
openings  for  unbridled  acquisitiveness.  The  United  States  is  like 
an  enormously  rich  country  overrun  by  a  horde  of  robber  barons, 
and  very  inadequately  policed  by  the  central  government  and  by 
certain  local  vigilance  societies.  The  cheap  magazines  find  in  this 
situation  an  unexampled  opportunity.  In  writing  historical  and 
economic  studies  w'hich  have  all  the  fascination  of  a  detective 
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story,  they  at  the  same  time  help  to  organise  and  reinforce  the 
movement  for  what  may  be  called,  in  the  widest  sense  of  the 
word,  a  more  efficient  national  police.  The  opponents  of  this 
movement  have  nicknamed  it  “  muck-raking  ”  ;  and  it  is  probable 
enough  that  some  of  the  clamour  for  reform  has  been  either  dis¬ 
honest  or  insincerely  sensational.  But  these  accusations  cannot 
lie  for  a  moment  against  the  best  of  the  cheap  magazines.  Their 
work  has  been  no  less  sincere  than  efficient,  and  they  have  been 
an  incalculable  force  for  good.  The  logical  weakness  of  their 
position,  it  seems  to  me,  lies  in  an  insufficient  thinking-out  of 
the  fundamental  ideas  on  which  their  crusade  is  based.  They  do 
not  see  that  most  of  the  evils  they  attack  are  inevitable  results  of 
the  national  creed  of  individualism.  They  lack  either  the  insight 
or  the  courage  to  admit  that  some  form  of  collectivism  is  the  only 
permanent  check  upon  the  enslavement  of  the  people  by  the  most 
amazing  plutocracy  the  world  has  ever  seen. 

It  is  clear  that  we  have  not  in  England  anything  like  the 
abundance  of  “sensational  ’’  subjects  that  grows  out  of  these  con¬ 
ditions.  There  is  not  so  much  corruption,  because  there  is  not  so 
much  to  be  gained  by  corruption ;  there  is  not  so  much  grabbing, 
because  there  is  not  so  much  to  be  grabbed.  At  the  same  time, 
an  editor  endowed  with  the  alert  intelligence  of  his  American 
colleagues  could  find  plenty  of  matter  for  articles  on  the  American 
model.  I  put  this  point  the  other  day  to  a  lady  much  interested 
in  social  politics ;  and  in  ten  minutes  she  mentioned  to  me  nearly 
as  many  subjects  that  might  with  great  advantage  be  treated  by 
what  I  may  call  the  McClure  methods.  Among  them  were  gross 
breaches  and  evasions  of  even  our  none  too  stringent  housing 
laws,  tolerated  by  reactionary  Councils ;  the  system  of  sending 
back  half-cured  cases  of  consumption  from  our  municipal  sanatoria 
to  conditions  of  life  in  which  relapse  is  absolutely  certain,  and  in 
which  the  infection  is  inevitably  communicated  to  the  patient’s 
family  and  surroundings ;  the  question  of  the  poor-law  and  of  out¬ 
door  relief,  which  ought  certainly  to  be  rescued  from  blue-books 
and  minority  reimrts,  and,  as  it  were,  popularised;  the  medical 
tyranny  which  at  some  points  is  rapidly  replacing  priestly  tyranny  ; 
the  education  of  the  elementary  teacher,  a  matter  in  crying  need 
of  investigation  and  revision ;  and  the  constitution  and  operation 
of  the  London  Borough  Councils,  which  might  form  the  subject 
(said  my  informant)  of  a  most  illuminating  article.  These  are 
subjects  suggested  off-hand  by  one  observer ;  and  anyone  who 
keeps  his  eyes  open  might  easily  prolong  the  list  indefinitely. 
Why,  then,  is  no  attempt  made  in  England  to  bring  topics  of 
such  importance  home  to  the  wide  public  of  the  six|X5nny 
magazines? 
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Well,  there  are  two  reasons.  The  first  may  be  very  briefly 
stated  :  it  is  the  English  law  of  libel.  As  an  American  editor  said 
to  me,  quite  simply  :  “We  carry  libels  in  every  number.” 

The  mildest  of  the  progressive  magazines,  if  its  matter  applied 
to  England  and  were  published  in  England,  would  beget  such  a 
monthly  crop  of  libel  suits  as  w-ould  bring  unheard-of  prosperity 
to  the  legal  profession.  The  law  of  libel  seems  to  be  as  inefficient 
in  America  as  it  is  over-efficient  in  England.  Also  it  must  be 
remembered  that  an  American  will  often  simply  shrug  his 
shoulders  at  an  accusation  which  in  England  would  blast  a  man’s 
whole  career.  He  knows  that  whatever  may  be  the  opinion  of 
the  “muck-rakers,”  the  people  among  and  upon  whom  he  lives 
do  not  exj)ect  him  to  be  anything  else  than  the  ruffian  he  is  proved 
to  be. 

More  important  still  is  the  second  great  reason  why  our  six- 
penny  magazines  cannot  attempt  to  follow  the  American  lead  in 
social  investigation.  It  is  simply  that  they  have  neither  the  cir¬ 
culation  nor  the  advertisements  which  would  enable  them  to  pay 
for  it.  The  American  editor  will  pay  more  for  a  single  article 
than  an  English  editor  would  pay  for  the  whole  matter  of  one  of 
his  numbers.  Only  by  prolonged  and  patient  work  can  the  in¬ 
formation  be  accumulated  which  goes  to  the  making  of  a  great 
article  of  the  McClure  type ;  and  that  work  has  to  be  liberally 
I ,  paid  for.  A  common  method  is  to  place  the  chief  members  of  a 
^  magazine’s  staff  on  a  handsome  yearly  salary,  for  which  they  arc 
not  expected  to  do  more  than  four  or  five  articles  in  a  year— 
sometimes  not  so  many.  From  three  to  six  months  of  hard, 
unremitting  work  will  often  go  to  the  making  of  an  article  of 
twelve  or  fifteen  pages,  which  may  thus  have  co.st  the  magazine 
anywhere  from  ,£200  to  £500.  It  is  the  appeal  to  a  nation  of 
80,000,000,  and  a  business  community  of  systematic  advertisers,  I 
that  enables  the  American  editor  to  pay  such  large,  yet  not  more  | 
than  adequate,  prices.  I 

And  now,  having  given  several  reasons  why  the  American  I 
magazine  is  impossible  in  England,  I  have  only  to  add  that  I  do 
not  really  believe  it  is  impossible  at  all.  An  editor  of  genius,  with 
a  fair  amount  of  capital  behind  him,  would  know  how  to  produce 
a  cheap  magazine,  which,  while  keeping  the  standard  of  its  fiction 
high,  should  at  the  same  time  deal  competently  and  attractively 
with  the  vital  facts  of  our  absorbingly  interesting  time,  in  such  a  I 
way  as  to  secure  an  enormous  circulation  and  make  his  magazine 
at  once  a  great  property  and  a  power  in  the  land. 

William  Archer. 
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Thebe  are  still  extant  some  letters  addressed  by  the  great  Duke 
I  of  Wellington  to  Mme.  Eecamier.  The  very  bad  French  in  which 

!  they  are  written  did  not  prevent  their  recipient  from  comparing 

I  the  official  despatches  she  had  seen  of  the  Duke,  in  their  directness 
I  and  spontaneity,  to  the  best  specimens  of  feminine  epistolary  style  ; 

I  the  excellence  of  this,  according  to  De  Quincey,  comes  from  the 

1  fact  that  women  more  frequently  than  men  write  from  their 
I  hearts,  observe  freshly  and  correctly  the  subjects  of  their  remarks, 
I  and  avoid  all  surplusage  of  expression.  Herein  the  lady  letter- 
I  writer  resembles  the  epistolary  soldier.  Hence,  according  to  the 
5  opium-eater,  the  purer  diction  of  the  Eoman  ladies  than  that  of 
1  the  Italian  or  Byzantine  Courts  in  which  they  moved.  These 
were  the  matrons  who  personally  superintended  the  literary  train¬ 
ing  of  their  boys,  as  De  Quincey  reminds  us,  in  the  nurseries  and 
j  drawing-rooms  of  the  palace.^  Consequently  the  accounts  sent 
I  home  by  husbands  and  sons  on  foreign  service  with  the  Imperial 

I  Legions  were  more  likely  to  exhibit  purity  and  strength  of  diction 
than  if  the  writers  had  tried  to  conform  their  language  to  corrupted 
standards,  forensic  and  academic,  of  the  pulpit  and  the  throne. 
Had  he  cared  to  put  it  more  simply  and  practically,  De  Quincey 
might  have  said  something  which  would  have  warned  modern 
aspirants  for  literary  fame  against  being  misled  by  E.  L. 
Stevenson’s  “sedulous  ape”  methods.  If,  in  a  single  case,  these 
were  ever  seriously  and  successfully  pursued,  the  mere  mimic  of 
the  pen  is  generally  a  failure  ;  the  clear  and  accurate  observer  only 
makes  the  good  writer.  Certainly  the  earliest  Eoman  specimen 
of  pre-eminence  with  sword  and  pen,  that  of  Julius  Caesar, 
exemplifies  and  confirms  this  view.  The  founder  of  Eoman 
Imperialism  has  had  his  life  written  by  Napoleon  III.  and  J.  A. 
I  Fronde.  The  secret  of  his  style  is  said  by  both  to  be  that  it  is 
=  the  man  himself.  This  was  partly  due  to  the  altogether  exception- 
^  ally  wise  teacher  found  by  Caesar  as  a  boy  and  by  Cicero  as 
ij  a  man  in  M.  Antonins  Gnipho.  Think  clearly,  logically,  observe 
;  closely,  and  good  writing  will  come  of  itself,  was  the  sum  of  the 
^  advice  given  to  both  pupils.  Whether  civilian  or  soldier,  and  of 
•■I  whichever  sex,  the  writer  is  effective  in  proportion  as  not  only 

i  (1)  General  Warre’s  Letters  from  the  Peninsula,  Sir  John  Ardagh's  Memorials, 
i  by  his  wife  (both  John  Murray),  Some  Memories  of  My  Spare  Time,  by  the 
I  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Henry  Brackenbury,  G.C.B.,  K.C.S.I.  {Wm.  Blackwood  and 
:  Sons). 

(2)  De  Quincey’s  Autobiography,  Vol.  I.,  pp.  309,  310. 
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energy  is  thrown  into  the  work,  but  as  the  thing  written  exhales 
the  personality  of  genius.  This  it  is  that  invests  with  their 
immortal  attraction  the  despatches  equally  of  a  Caesar  or  a 
Wellington,  the  letters  of  a  Cicero,  and  the  best  novels  of  a 
Dickens.  At  a  much  earlier  age  than  Cicero,  Caesar  and  other 
well-born  young  Eomans  destined  for  the  army  must  have  been 
in  a  fair  way  of  mastering  those  principles  of  composition  which 
ensured  for  their  home  letters  the  same  clear  and  vigorous  spon¬ 
taneity  as  De  Quincey  claims  for  the  pen  of  the  maids  and  matrons 
to  w'hom  those  letters  may  have  been  addressed.  There  were 
indeed  the  Hellenic  models  of  an  earlier  day  which  Gnipho  might 
have  recommended  for  their  imitation. 

So  far,  Chaldaic  inscriptions  have  revealed  no  penman  of  note 
attached  to  Nebuchadnezzar’s  armies.  The  author  of  the  Anabasis 
therefore  may  be  pronounced  the  first  of  war  correspondents  and 
the  prototype  for  all  time  of  “our  chief  representative  at  head¬ 
quarters.”  The  present  remarks  were  naturally  introduced  by 
Do  Quincey ’s  estimate  of  the  unique  purity  belonging  in  a  corrupt 
period  to  feminine  diction,  because  the  lady  letter-writers’  distin¬ 
guishing  merit  is  identical  with  the  qualities  that,  as  is  now^  shown, 
have  constituted  the  soldier’s  literary  excellence  at  all  ages.  The 
union  of  sword  and  pen  has  been,  still  remains,  and  will  always 
prove  happy  in  the  same  degree  as  the  alliance  at  one  period 
implies  no  conscious  reproduction  of  its  manifestations  at  some 
earlier  date.  Gnipho  indeed  may  have  had  something  to  tell  the 
future  conqueror  of  Gaul  about  the  arts  of  expression  and  arrange¬ 
ment,  illustrated  in  the  narrative  of  the  stages  by  which  a  Persian 
prince’s  Greek  troops  reached  the  Euxine  from  the  Euphrates. 
De  Quincey ’s  own  eloquent  but,  to  modern  ears,  formidably  in¬ 
volved,  obscure,  and  sequipedalian  periods  may  explain  his  admira¬ 
tion  for  the  effortless  simplicity  of  the  descriptions  and  comments 
contained  in  the  best  newspaper  letters  written  by  English  officers 
during  the  campaign  of  which  General  Warre’s  account  was  well 
worth  publishing  now.  The  contemporary  new'spaper  record  of 
the  campaign,  alone  known  to  De  Quincey,  was  contained  in  the 
Morning  Chronicle  articles  of  Sir  Charles  Stewart,  afterwards 
Lord  Londonderry.  These  were  the  compositions  summarily 
stopped  by  Wellington  in  these  w'ords  :  “Now,  Stewart,  though 
your  brother  Castlereagh  is  my  best  friend,  if  you  continue  to 

write  letters  to  the  Chronicle  or  any  other  newspaper,  by  G - 

I  w'ill  send  you  home.”  Stewmrt,  the  frankness  of  whose  expres¬ 
sion  was  part  of  his  nature,  burst  into  tears  at  the  reproof. 

The  Madame  de  Stael  of  real  life  revolted  her  English  admirers 
by  her  affectations.  The  epistolary  Madame  de  Stael,  for  direct¬ 
ness  of  description  and  natural  picturesqueness  of  phrase,  might 
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have  been  given  by  De  Quincey  the  same  place  among  authoresses 
as,  for  identical  reasons,  he  awards  to  the  Waterloo  conqueror  for 
despatches  which  have  since  proved  not  only  a  quarry  for  his¬ 
torians  but  a  manual  for  strategists.  Sir  William  Napier,  of 
course,  drew  largely  upon  the  Wellington  papers  for  his  account 
of  the  operations  in  the  Peninsula.  At  the  same  time,  between 
the  earliest  great  military  writer  of  the  Victorian  age  and  the 
tlreek  historian  of  the  “Ten  Thousand,”  more  than  twenty  cen¬ 
turies  before  his  time,  there  exist  literary  resemblances  so  close 
that  they  may  be  pointed  out  here.  Of  Xenophon  some  account 
is  nominally  contained  in  that  chaos  of  anecdotes,  traditions, 
and  myths  constituting  the  philosophical  biographies  of 
Diogenes  Laertius,  but,  in  that  matter,  as  in  so  many  others, 
like  Napier,  Xenophon  is  most  vividly  described  by  himself. 
The  book,  by  something  of  a  misnomer  presently  to  be  noticed, 
called  the  Anabasis,  alone  among  specimens,  ancient  or 
modern,  of  the  class  to  which  it  belongs,  recalls  Napier’s  monu¬ 
mental  treatise,  in  that  it  presents  a  living  picture  of  its  writer’s 
daily  habits,  his  modes  of  thought,  his  principles,  prejudices,  and 
superstitions.  To  begin  with,  though  for  different  reasons, 
Xenophon  and  Napier  considered  their  time,  politically  speaking, 
out  of  joint.  Xenophon’s  pessimism  was  that  of  a  Tory  oligarch, 
Napier’s  that  of  an  hereditary  Whig.  The  Greek  writer’s  aristo¬ 
cratic  affinities,  his  pride  in  belonging  by  birth  to  the  landed 
gentlemen  of  Attica,  his  disgust  at  the  levelling  tendencies  of  a 
republican  regime,  his  fond  expectation  of  the  time  when  he  shall 
retire  to  his  country  home,  the  books  he  had  not  yet  had  the 
leisure  to  read,  the  writing  desk  at  which  he  could  deliver  his 
soul,  the  dogs  and  horses  that  he  had  learned  to  prefer  to  men — 
here  is  the  individuality  of  Xenophon  brought  out  by  broad,  un¬ 
premeditated  touches,  as  if  to  anticipate  Buffon’s  dictum  that  the 
style  is  the  man.  At  the  Battle  of  Delium,  424  b.c.,  Xenophon 
led  the  cavalry  charge  against  the  Boeotians,  and  paid  dear  for 
his  gallantry.  Socrates  did  not  perhaps  then  save  his  life,  but 
when  his  adventurous  spirit  yearned  for  active  service  in  the 
campaign  meditated  by  Cyrus  against  Artaxerxes,  Socrates  pre¬ 
vented  his  old  pupil’s  acceptance  of  an  offer  to  start  for  the 
rendezvous  Sardis  till  a  proper  mental  equipment  qualified  him 
to  profit  by  the  new^  experience.  Xenophon’s  literary  style  and 
method  bring  him  as  close  to  the  moderns  as  his  subject-matter 
is  remote.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Roman  writer  who  found  in 
Xenophon  a  literary  model ,  and  who  was  himself  equally  a  master 
of  sword  and  pen,  deals  with  movements  national  or  international, 
numbering  among  their  direct  results  not  only  the  Europe  to  which 
We  belong,  but  the  England  which  we  inhabit.  Julius  Cmsar, 
VOL.  LXXXVI.  N.S.  3  R 
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in  such  of  his  works  as  have  come  down  to  us,  wrote  only  of  what  C 
he  himself  did  or  caused  to  be  done.  That  had  not  been  the  case 
with  his  predecessor,  who  wrote  much  more  than  the  Anabasis, 
or  afterwards  with  the  Peninsula  chronicler.  Moreover,  by  wav 
of  contrast  both  to  Napier  and  Xenophon,  Caesar  learned  to  write 
prose  in  the  school  of  poetry — Eoman,  however,  not  Attic— and 
so  in  this  particular  placing  him  under  no  obligations  to  Hellenism. 
Xenophon,  however,  was  Caesar’s  acknowledged  pattern  for  the 
accounts  of  his  seven  first  campaigns  in  Gaul,  occupying  as  many 
years,  ending  in  the  conquest  of  the  nations  living  between  the 
Rhine,  the  Rhone,  the  Mediterranean,  the  Pyrenees,  and  the 
Straits  of  Dover,  then  known  indifferently  as  the  Fretum  Oceani 
and  the  Gallicum  Fretum.^  | 

Eighteen  centuries  after  the  literary  master  w^ho  WTote  the 
Commentaries  came  the  earliest  of  British  military  historians,  Sir  | 
William  Francis  Patrick  Napier  (1785  to  1860).  Xenophon  is  1 

egotistic  rather  than  self-assertive.  Caesar’s  tone  is  that  of  a  | 

writer  personifying  the  invincibility  of  the  Roman  Empire,  seeing  '| 
in  himself  and  his  legions  the  fate-appointed  agents  of  its  world¬ 
wide  sway.  Napier,  too,  may  have  his  touches  of  patriotic 
swagger,  but  the  true  Caesarian  style  was  never  reproduced  till 
Napoleon  III.  wrote  his  life  of  the  man  who  invented  Eoman 
Imperialism,  less  as  a  biography  than,  by  pointing  a  parallel,  as 
a  rehabilitation  of  the  Napoleonic  legend.  It  is,  however,  to 
Xenophon  that  the  historian  of  the  Peninsular  War  displays  a 
similarity  curiously  marked,  not  only  in  literary  style  and  method, 
but  in  the  personal  relationships  of  his  time.  The  Athenian 
country  gentleman,  on  the  introduction  of  his  friend  Proxenus, 
had  attached  himself  to  the  younger  son  of  Darius  and  Parysatis, 
not  so  much  from  a  belief  in  the  justice  of  his  attempt  against  the 
rightful  heir,  his  elder  brother,  or  for  a  love  of  adventure,  as  from 
an  admiration  of  the  military  and  political  absolutism  whose 
embodiment  he  saw  in  the  Persian  prince.  The  Athenian  generals 
were  constantly  hampered  in  the  field  by  the  enfeebling  instruc¬ 
tions  of  a  meddlesome  democracy  at  home.  Cyrus,  just  or  unjust, 
guilty  or  innocent  of  fratricidal  intent,  was  at  least  superior  to 
the  cant  of  liberty  and  equality  loathed  by  Xenophon,  his  own  war 
minister,  and  his  own  commander-in-chief.  Napier,  indeed,  on 
the  other  hand,  was  a  patrician  Whig,  whose  politics  made  him 
see  in  the  Tories  Napoleon’s  ignorant  detractors  and  the  aimless 
prolongers  of  a  ruinous  international  strife.  Those  w’ere  the  years 
when  Byron  in  Murray’s  parlour,  hearing  the  report  of  Napoleon’s 
crushing  defeat  by  the  English,  could  exclaim  ;  “I  hope  to  heaven 

(1)  An  eighth  book,  indeed,  refers  to  an  eighth  and  ninth  campaign ;  it  was 
however,  not  written  by  Cfesar. 
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'  it  is  not  true ;  for  if  it  is  I  fear  I  shall  not  see  Lord  Castlereagh’s 

I  head  put  up  over  Temple  Bar.”  The  Tories  were  in  office,  the 

Whigs  were  in  fashion  ;  Byron  and  Napier  belonged  socially  to  the 
same  set,  with  whose  members  it  was  the  smart  thing  to  abuse 
Canning  even  when  he  was  at  loggerheads  with  Castlereagh,  to 
depreciate  England’s  Spanish  allies,  to  minimise  their  success  and 

I’  magnify  their  defeats.  With  all  the  high  courage  of  his  race  Sir 

William  Napier  combined  the  Scotch  quickness  of  temper,  an 
innate  love  of  contradiction  and  disputation,  as  well  as  an  artistic 
amateur’s  turn  for  heightened  effects ;  those  qualities  show  them¬ 
selves  in  the  paintings  and  sculptures  on  which  he  prides  himself 
not  less  than  on  the  products  of  his  pen.  Consequently,  the 
political  portions  of  his  narrative  are  vitiated  by  his  adoption  of 
the  conventional  Whig  view  of  Napoleon  as  Europe’s  born 
regenerator,  thwarted  in  his  beneficent  designs  by  the  pig-headed 
I  Pittites  and  Chathamites.  These  were  the  men  whose  whole 
I  course  was  one  long  sacrifice  to  the  spirit  of  party,  and  who  were 
J  responsible  for  the  taunt  against  our  troops  as  an  army  of  lions 

tied  by  asses.  These  outbursts  of  the  partisan  cant,  then  the  vogue, 
are  to  Napier’s  prose  epic  what  the  side-thrusts  at  Hellenic 
1  republicanism  are  to  the  Retreat  of  the  Ten  Thousand,  or  to  the 
,  reactionary  Attic  squire’s  other  writings.  The  destruction  of  the 
I  Athenian  force  at  Syracuse  had  impressed  Xenophon  as  one  of 
[  democracy’s  inevitable  failures  in  war.  Any  miscarriages  in  the 
1  campaign  against  Napoleon  were  put  down  by  Napier  to  the 

1  blundering  incapacity  of  Toryism.  Among  recent  additions  to 
the  teaching  powders  of  Oxford  is  the  chair  of  military  history. 
Its  institution  almost  coincides  with  the  latest  account  of  the 

1  Napoleonic  struggle  in  Spain,  written  by  a  Fellow  of  All  Souls’, 
Professor  Oman,  one  of  several  Oxonians  now  effectively  typifying 
that  union  of  qualities  and  pursuits  expressed  by  the  title  of  the 
I  present  article.  Professor  Oman  could  not  have  been  expected  to 
I  ignore  the  colour  which  Napier’s  personal  feelings  or  political  jme- 
j  ferences  infused  into  his  narrative.  Exactly  a  like  allowance  must 

ibe  made  by  readers  of  Xenophon’s  history  even  in  the  midst  of  his 
most  telling  descriptive  passages.  Such  blemishes  detract  as  little 
from  Napier’s  literary  art  and  charm  as  they  do  from  those  of  his 
^  Greek  predecessor.  That  writer’s  most  popular  work  is  known  by  a 
I  title  applicable  not  to  it  as  a  whole,  but  only  to  the  second  portion. 
‘  The  “march  up  ”  includes  strictly  nothing  more  than  the  invasion 
of  his  elder  brother’s  kingdom  by  the  second  son  wffio  had  been 
born  to  Darius  and  Parysatis ;  but  the  “march  down,”  the  longer 
and  the  more  interesting  part  of  the  w'ork,  recounts  the  picturesque 
j  vicissitudes  falling  to  the  lot  of  the  Greek  contingent  of  the 
!  invader’s  army  in  the  retreat  from  the  Persian  capital  to  the  Black 
i  3  R  2 
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Sea.  The  account  here  given  of  the  successive  skirmishes  and  the  | 
straits  to  which  the  Hellenic  members  of  the  invading  force  were 
reduced  on  the  tablelands  of  Armenia,  had  all  been  closely  studied 
by  the  writer  on  the  Peninsular  campaign ;  at  many  points  they 
supplied  him  with  a  model  that  he  closely  imitated.  The  adven¬ 
tures  in  this  catahasis,  as  correctly  it  w'ould  be  called,  abound 
in  episodes  recounted  with  a  vigour  and  spirit,  recalling,  if 
indeed  they  did  not  directly  inspire,  Napier’s  accounts  of  the 
Fusilier  brigade’s  charge  at  Albuera,  of  the  assault  on  the  breach 
at  Badajos,  and  of  the  attack  on  Soult’s  position  on  the  Bhine. 
These  and  other  passages,  like  the  portrait  of  Sir  John  Moore, 
have,  as  they  deserve,  already  become  classical.  The  chief  charge, 
in  fact,  brought  against  Napier  is  not,  and  never  was,  ignorance  * 
of  facts  or  want  of  skill  in  their  artistic  use,  but  a  Scottish 
scepticism  as  to  one  British  soldier  always  being  more  than  a 
match  for  two  French,  and  an  unpatriotic  Whig’s  private  desire 
for  Bonaparte’s  success.  So,  too,  in  his  day,  Xenophon  had  been 
taunted  with  an  equal  readiness  to  admire  courage  and  endurance  j 

in  a  “barbarian  ’’  as  in  a  Greek.  Moreover,  in  the  case  of  Napier,  ^ 

did  not  these  suspicions  of  something  more  than  mere  impartiality 
receive  a  sinister  support  from  the  fact  that  he  showed  his  proof 
sheets  to  Marshal  Soult?  From  such  insinuations  Napier  did  not 
suffer  more  than  had  been  done  by  Xenophon.  His  work  not  only 
at  once  superseded  all  others  on  the  same  subject ;  it  was  translated 
into  every  European  language.  To-day,  therefore,  it  ranks  scarcely 
less  as  a  Continental  than  as  an  English  classic.^ 

In  other  respects  not  less  important  than  those  already  men¬ 
tioned,  a  prototype  of  the  military  author  in  the  nineteenth 
century  is  supplied  by  the  cultivated  Athenian  of  knightly  descent 
who,  from  the  first  giving  a  wude  berth  to  contemporary  politics, 
after  his  bout  of  soldiering  with  the  Persian  prince,  divided  the 
rest  of  his  life  between  his  study  and  his  stables.  This  Hellenic  \ 
progenitor  of  a  long  line  of  thoughtful  and  educated  penmen  made 
himself  as  much  of  an  authority  on  sport  as  on  letters  and 
philosophy.  He  has  left  behind  him  books  wdiose  subjects  rendered 
them  equally  appropriate  and  welcome  to  the  bookshelves  of 
Fielding’s  Squire  Western  and  to  the  academic  library  of  Trollope’s 
Dean  Arabin.  Both  these  aspects  of  Xenophon’s  taste,  life,  and  ; 
work  reappear  in  other  writers  of  the  class  now  under  considera¬ 
tion  during  the  period  to  which  Napier  belonged.  Among  the  “old 

(1)  The  present  writer  before  now  has  had  access  to  unpublished  evidence 
that  Napier’s  extraordinarily  close  study  of  Xenophon  originated  with  Sanuiel 
Johnson’s  estimate  of  that  author  conveyed  to  his  biographer.  The  delineation 
of  characters  with  which  closes  the  first  book  of  the  Anabasis  was,  he  said  to 
Boswell,  the  first  instance  of  an  essentially  modern  sort  of  writing  given  by  a 
Greek  classic. 
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Westminsters,”  who  seldom  missed  a  Latin  play  throughout  the 
Victorian  era’s  first  half,  was  Colonel  Mure  of  Caldwell ;  his  Greek 
Language  and  Literature  survived  as  a  text-book  its  author’s 
death  just  half  a  century  ago.  In  the  pre-scientific  age  he  was  the 
least  unscientific  of  scholars.  He  did  much  towards  preparing 

I  the  way  for  the  Greek  renascence  reserved  for  our  own  time ; 
Mure  operated  also  as  one  among  the  forces  which  transformed  a 
studious  banker,  the  philosophical  Radical  George  Grote,  into 
the  champion  of  Hellenic  democracy,  for  Colonel  Mure  was  as 
keen  a  Tory  as  Xenophon  himself.  The  political  colour  tingeing 
his  literary  and  personal  estimates  so  deeply  offended  the  repub¬ 
licans  of  the  W estminster  Review  that  the  most  classically-minded 
of  their  number  at  once  began  his  fifteen  stout  octavo  volumes 
to  refute  the  libels  alike  of  Aristophanes  and  Thucydides  upon 
Cleon  and  the  conclusions  unfavourable  to  democratic  finance 
circumstantially  deduced  by  Mure  from  Xenophon’s  dissertations 
upon  Athenian  taxation  and  dialogues  about  Tariff  Reform.  John 
I  Colquhoun  of  the  Luss  family  found  some  useful  hints  for  com- 

I  positions  of  a  different  kind  in  Xenophon’s  treatises  on  horseman¬ 
ship  and  hunting.  His  service  in  a  Dragoon  regiment  ended  soon 

I  after  the  “greylings”  had  carried  reform.  Henceforth  he  had 
nothing  to  do  but  write  the  Salmon  Casts,  Stray  Shots,  Hunting 
Days,  and  so  forth,  which  made  him  the  first  of  sporting  authorities 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Cheviots.  In  a  trans-Twecdine  channel 
the  stream  of  military  authorship  has  since  then  persistently 
flowed.  During  the  fourth  century  B.C.,  after  his  escapade  with 
Cyrus,  Xenophon’s  friends  plainly  told  him  they  hoped  he 
had  sown  the  last  of  his  wild  oats.  They  did  not  disguise  their 
amazement  at  his  having  had  it  in  him  to  write  either 
j  his  Anabasis  or  Memorabilia.  In  the  same  way  the  in- 
j  numerable  friends  who  had  for  years  associated  Sir  Hope 
*  Grant  only  with  prowmss  on  the  golf  links  were  struck  dumb 
with  puzzled  admiration  at  finding  in  1883  that  it  was  he 
and  no  other  of  his  name  whose  masterly  portrait  of  Sir  Colin 
Campbell  formed  so  thrilling  a  feature  in  his  History  of  the  Sepoy 
War.  The  full-length  pictures  of  illustrious  and  interesting  per¬ 
sonages  investing  the  work  with  its  peculiar  charm,  bring  the 
retrospect  of  sword  and  pen  by  a  natural  association  down  to 
the  present  day ;  for  Sir  John  Hope  Grant  himself  found  an 
adequate  biographer  in  a  still  living  member  of  his  owm  profession, 
Sir  Henry  Knollys,  concerning  whom  and  whose  family  more 
will  presently  be  said.  His  far-reaching  influence  upon  his 
literary  posterity  excuses  the  attention  already  given  to  the  pupil  of 

i  Socrates  and  chief  of  the  staff  to  Cyrus ;  Xenophon  concluded  the 
productions  of  his  pen  with  Hipparchirus,  or  The  Cavalry  Officer’s 
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Manual.  This  contains  an  experienced  tactician’s  suggestions 
for  improving  a  somewhat  neglected  arm  of  the  Athenian  service. 
About  the  same  time  there  appeared  a  discourse  on  Horsemanship, 
with  the  fullest  particulars  about  choosing,  breaking  in,  keeping, 
preserving  a  good  seat  on,  and  generally  managing  a  gentleman’s 
steed,  whether  in  the  park  or  the  hunting  field.  An  army  reformer 
of  the  aristocratic  school,  Xenophon  utilised  the  early  years  of  his 
retirement  circumstantially  to  controvert  the  belief  dangerously 
diffused  among  the  masses  that  cavalry  was  not  worth  the  money 
it  cost.  Two  thousand  years  afterwards  an  English  Hussar  colonel 
beguiled  the  tedium  of  a  short  sojourn  in  Horsemonger  Lane  jail 
by  writing  for  a  London  weekly  an  essay  on  the  uses,  present  and 
future,  of  horse  soldiers  in  battle.  This  composition  attracted 
more  notice  probably  than  did  anything  of  the  kind  ever  published. 
It  was  reproduced  by  The  Times  next  day  at  full  length,  as  well 
as  by  the  entii'e  daily  Press ;  within  a  week  translations  of  it 
appeared  in  all  the  chief  journals  of  the  Continent.^ 

To  many  well  acquainted  with  him  during  the  earlier  stages  of 
his  course,  it  came  as  a  surprise  that,  in  the  composition  just 
mentioned,  the  smartest  officer  of  a  crack  corps  like  the  Tenth 
Hussars  should  suddenly  appear  as  a  master  of  finished,  even 
elegant,  as  well  as  concise,  logical,  and  most  effective  English. 
At  the  point  now  looked  back  upon.  Colonel  James  Baker  had  not 
long  published  his  picturesque  and  interesting  Clouds  in  the  East. 
Here  a  few  months  later  was  his  brother  Valentine  unexpectedly 
proving  his  own  full  share  of  his  family’s  literary  powers.  Among 
the  representatives  of  the  sword  belonging  to  our  own  day,  the 
mastery  of  the  pen  has  for  the  most  part  run  in  families.  One 
instance  of  this  kind  has  already  been  mentioned.  The  father  of 
King  Edward’s  present  private  secretary,  while  attached  to  the 
then  Prince  of  Wales,  as  well  as  previously  in  other  capacities, 
wms  noted  for  the  same  command  of  pithy  and  pregnant  English 
as  had  commended  to  Burleigh  and  to  Queen  Elizabeth  the 
ancestor  who  was  her  private  secretary.  Before  his  association 
with  the  Palace,  Sir  William  Knollys  had  been  first  commander 
of  the  Aldershot  camp,  and  an  active  member  of  the  committee 
of  military  education.  While  holding  these  offices,  he  wrote 
minutes  and  reports,  called  by  the  Prince  Consort  patterns  of 
official  style.  The  same  thing  might  without  flattery  be  said  of 
the  judiciously  worded  little  rescripts  in  which  from  time  to  time 
Sir  William  Knollys’s  second  son.  Lord  Knollys,  acquaints  the 
public  with  the  mind  of  his  royal  master  concerning  the  various 
topics  on  which  the  sovereign’s  opinion  is  asked.  Both  the 

(1)  The  reference,  of  course,  is  to  Col.  Valentine  Baker’s  article  on  Cavnlry 
in  the  World. 
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brothers  of  the  Palace  official  have  excelled  as  writers  not  less  than 
in  the  profession  of  arms.  The  eldest,  Colonel  W.  W.  Knollys, 
of  the  Scots  Guards,  had  been  for  years  before  his  comparatively 
recent  death  among  the  most  indefatigable  and  accurate  con¬ 
tributors  to  the  daily  and  weekly  Press.  Beginning  with  the 
Standard  under  Thomas  Hamber’s  editorship,  he  became  after¬ 
wards  one  of  Delane’s  leader  and  descriptive  writers  in  The  Times. 
In  that  paper  his  accounts  of  foreign  armies’  summer  manoeuvres, 
especially  those  of  the  Italian  troops,  some  time  during  the  early 
’eighties,  came  under  the  eye  of  Von  Moltke,  and  provoked  from 
him  the  remark  :  “This  is  so  well  done  that  I  could  wish  it  was  by 
one  of  our  own  officers.”  The  other  brother,  Sir  Henry  Knollys, 
showed  his  turn  for  pen  and  ink  when  he  had  not  yet  left  West¬ 
minster  School  for  Woolwich,  and,  under  an  editor  not  less 
exacting  than  Mr.  John  Blackwood,  had  made  his  mark  as  a 
magazinist  before  producing  a  standard  life  of  his  old  commanding 
officer.  Sir  Hope  Grant.  In  the  Knollys  line  for  at  least  two 
generations  of  our  own  day,  prowess  with  the  sabre  and  the  grey 
goose-quill  have  thus  gone  together.  The  Knollys  example  has 
stimulated  more  than  one  other  group  of  soldier  kinsmen  to 
achievements  illustrative  of  the  growing  tendency  displayed  by 
writers  and  fighters  to  become  synonymous  terms.  Without 
reverting  to  classical  antecedents,  the  literary  pedigree  of  the 
Chesneys  and  Hamleys,  as  of  others  presently  to  be  bracketed  with 
them,  may  be  traced  back  to  Whyte-Melville  (1821-1878).  The 
author  of  Holmhy  House,  the  most  characteristic,  perhaps,  of 
his  historical  stories,  had  been  a  young  Guardsman  about  town 
when  Charles  Greville  and  George  Payne  were  the  chief  figures 
in  the  best  political  and  sporting  sets.  He  resembled  these,  his 
most  distinguished  elders,  in  the  variety  of  his  accomplishments 
and  in  his  abhorrence  of  mere  pointless  frivolity.  Macaulay  said 
the  fourteenth  Lord  Derby’s  knowledge  of  the  science  of  Parlia¬ 
mentary  defence  resembled  an  instinct.  Equally  intuitive,  how¬ 
ever  perfected  by  experience,  seemed  Whyte-Melville’s  consum¬ 
mate  wisdom  in  everything  that  concerned  the  practical  conduct 
of  life,  whether  on  its  lighter  or  more  serious  side.  The  genera¬ 
tion  following  his  contained  two  men,  scarcely,  if  at  all,  in  this 
respect  Whyte-Melville’s  inferiors.  These  were  both  of  them 
soldiers  as  well  as  writers — Charles  and  Keith  Eraser.  Each 
acknowledged  an  earlier  master  of  mundane  omniscience  in  the 
Fifeshire  laird’s  son,  who  had  “commenced  author”  in  1850  with 
doing  Horace  into  English  verse.  With  a  face  and  figure  typical, 
to  the  casual  observer,  of  the  fashionable  guardsman,  Whyte- 
Mclville  concealed  by  a  dreamy,  languid,  and  melancholy  manner 
the  fire  and  force  which  animate  every  episode  in  Dighy  Grand 
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as  in  Market  Harhorough,  and  which  were  to  find  later  expression 
in  his  equally  successful  attempts  at  historic  romance.  He  him¬ 
self  and  no  other  had  been  the  original  for  the  “Honourable 
Crasher  ”  in  perhaps  the  best  of  his  purely  sporting  novels. 
Habitually  the  most  silent  of  men,  he  opened  his  lips  in  the 
company  of  his  juniors  most  frequently  to  convey  some  pithy 
counsel.  Thus  on  the  occasion  of  his  visiting  a  relative  at  Oxford 
during  the  late  ’sixties,  the  present  writer  can  recall  Whyte- 
Melville  saying  to  a  youth ,  whose  doings  in  the  hunting  field  he 
had  watched  with  approval  ;  “That  young  man  should  do  well, 
for  he  never  speaks,  and  rides  straight  as  a  die.’’  In  county 
matters  during  his  latest  years,  precise  as  to  dress,  punctiliously 
careful  in  all  social  and  business  relationships,  Whyte-Melville 
was  pronounced  by  the  severest  critics  of  his  day  always  certain 
to  do  and  to  say  the  right  thing.  He  had  acquired  the  knack 
in  boyhood.  It  never  left  him,  but  gradually  reached  such  per¬ 
fection  that  not  a  day  passed  without  his  practically  exemplifying 
the  adage  which  declares  politeness  to  be  generosity  in  small 
things.  Whyte-Melville  produced  no  purely  professional  work. 
The  most  gifted  of  his  contemporaries,  E.  B.  Hamley,  in  Lady 
Lee’s  Widowhood,  had  repeated  some  of  Whyte-Melville’s 
novelistic  success  long  before  addressing  to  his  Staff  College 
pupils  the  Operations  of  War.  Pre-eminently  a  scientific  soldier, 
Hamley  was  more  fallible  as  a  prophet  than  might  have  been 
expected  in  a  man  so  wary  and  wise.  The  beginning  of  the 
Eranco-Prussian  War  was  marked,  it  may  be  remembered,  with 
some  slight  French  successes.  “Of  course,’’  was  Hamley’s  com¬ 
ment,  “the  French  are  as  much  a  nation  of  soldiers  as  the 
Germans  are  of  pedants  and  prigs  ;  the  struggle  is  as  good  as  over 
before  it  has  fairly  begun.’’  Then  came  the  earliest  of  the  great 
Prussian  successes.  “Consummate  tactics,’’  murmured  Hamley 
with  critical  approval.  “They  are  only  holding  back  a  little  to 
strike  with  a  greater  effect.  Of  course,’’  he  added  to  a  civilian 
friend  who  shook  his  head  incredulously,  “you  do  not  see  it 
because  you  have  not  made  this  sort  of  thing  your  study.’’  To 
such  effect  did  Hamley’s  predictions  continue  almost  up  to  the 
eve  of  Sedan.  Of  as  fine  a  physique,  as  tall,  broad-shouldered, 
and  impressively  soldier-like  in  appearance  as  Edward  Hamley 
w’as  his  brother  William  ^ ;  his  works  consisted  of  several  novels, 
including  Traseaden  Hall  and  Captain  Clutterhuck’ s  Champagne, 
and  of  magazine  articles  on  the  Franco-Prussian  War.  With 
the  Hamleys  are  popularly  associated  the  two  kinsmen  of  the 

(1)  There  was  a  lees  famous  but  also  highly-gifted  brother,  Charles,  who 
wrote  much  in  Blackwood,  amongst  other  things,  on  the  Baltic  operations  during 
the  Crimean  War 
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Chesney  name.  Each  of  these  families  has  reason  to  be  proud 
of  an  unique  intellectual  feat  performed  by  one  of  the  Chesney 
and  one  of  the'Hamley  name.  General  George  Chesney’s  Battle 
of  Dorking,  1871,  had  the  effect  of  founding  a  literary  school;  it 
produced  imitators  who  attempted  to  apply  Hamley’s  method  to 
every  branch  of  national  life,  civil  as  well  as  military.  The  litera¬ 
ture  thus  inspired  would  fill  more  than  one  shelf  in  an  ordinary 
bookcase.  With  George  Chesney’s  tour  de  force  maybe  mentioned 
Hamley’s  remarkable  performance  some  years  later,  Shakespeare’s 
Funeral.  In  that  composition  Hamley’s  powerful,  thoroughly 
literate,  and  highly  cultured  imagination  showed  itself  one  of 
the  very  few  which  could  have  conceived  the  entirely  original  idea 
so  artistically  executed  by  his  pen.  Shakespeare’s  local  con¬ 
temporaries  at  Stratford-on-Avon  may  well,  as  Hamley  supposes, 
have  been  the  originals  for  many  characters  in  his  comedies. 
These  personages  visibly  and  actively  resume  their  separate  and 
independent  existences  in  this  memorable  piece.  The  turns  of 
thought  and  language  in  which,  on  the  news  of  their  creator’s 
having  “parted  last  Tuesday  morn,’’  they  recall  his  personal 
habit  and  conversation — the  unobtrusive  kindliness  endearing  him 
to  the  whole  countryside,  the  blending  of  thoughtful  friendliness 
for  all,  and  of  gentle  satire  pointed  at  some  in  his  daily  conversa¬ 
tion,  tell  us  more  about  the  poet,  his  manner  of  life,  and  his 
relations  to  his  neighbours  than  do  all  the  commentators  from 
Goethe  and  Cervinus  to  Mr.  Chnrton  Collins  and  Mr.  Sidney 
Lee. 

The  representatives  of  sword  and  pen  just  mentioned  resembled 
their  old  Greek  prototype  in  being  equally  at  home  on  military 
or  literary,  philosophical,  and  indeed  generally  on  all  intellectual 
subjects.  To  them  should  be  added  the  son  of  that  “Mr.  Wordy  ’’ 

I  mentioned  in  Coningshy  whose  “history  of  the  late  war  clearly 

'  proved  Providence  to  be  on  the  side  of  the  Tories.’’  As  a  fact, 

no  one  appreciated  Alison’s  History  of  Europe  more  than  the 
Conservative  statesman,  or  tested  more  frequently  its  handiness 
for  reference  purposes.  Sir  Archibald  Alison  the  second  had  lost 
his  left  arm  at  Lucknow' ,  but,  by  an  ingenious  arrangement  of 
weights  to  keep  the  paper  down ,  was  not  prevented  from  writing 
both  clearly  and  quickly  in  his  owm  hand.  Entering  the  Army  in 
1846,  he  had  served  in  the  Crimea  and  the  Indian  Mutiny,  and 
subsequently  in  Ashanti  and  Egypt.  None  of  Alison’s  contem¬ 
poraries  combined  professional  knowledge  with  more  grace  of 
style  and  delicacy  in  dealing  w'ith  difficult  subjects.  If  ever 
writer  were  sensitive  to  criticism  and,  w'hen  his  health  troubled 
him,  ready  to  take  sometimes  unnecessary  offence,  it  was 
"Rothon  ’’  Kinglake.  Dealing  with  Kinglake’s  third  and  fourth 
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Crimean  volumes  in  Blackwood,  Alison  rather  severely  contro-  | 
verted  the  author  on  some  important  points.  “  It  is  all  done  with 
such  perfect  breeding  and  temper,”  said  Kinglake,  ‘‘that  one 
cannot  hut  regard  the  censure  as  a  compliment.”  Meanwhile  Sir 
Archibald  Alison’s  old  chief,  the  present  Lord  Wolseley,  had 
made  himself  a  name  in  letters  with  the  same  ease  and  effect  as 
had  marked  his  progress  to  the  highest  distinction  in  aims.  The 
earliest  of  the  laurels  won  by  the  pen  fell  to  his  account  of  the 
expedition  for  quelling  the  rebellion  in  the  Bed  Eiver  territory 
(1870).  Clearness  and  vigour,  the  traditional  excellences,  as  has 
been  seen,  of  the  feminine  and  the  military  pen,  were  never 
combined  w'ith  a  better  result  than  in  this  notable  composition, 
which  placed  its  author  at  the  head  of  a  literary  as  well  as  a 
military  school.  With  Lord  Wolseley  and  those  about  him  was 
formally  ratified  and  consummated  that  nineteenth-century  union 
of  sword  and  pen,  equally  beneficial  and  creditable  to  writers,  to 
fighters,  and  to  readers,  and,  as  some  of  the  titles  prefixed  to  the 
present  writing  show ,  not  less  fruitful  now'  than  when  it  was  first 
instituted.  The  story  both  of  Sir  Henry  Brackenbury’s  and  Sir 
John  Ardagh’s  course  is  that  of  diplomatists  and  publicists  as 
w'ell  as  soldiers.  The  charm  of  Sir  Henry  Brackenbury’s 
Memories  of  My  Spare  Time  lies  not  only  in  its  capital  wTiting, 
but  in  the  lifelike  and  uniformly  pleasant  vignettes  of  his  acquaint¬ 
ances  in  every  walk  of  life,  political  and  diplomatic  not  less  than 
in  camps,  clubs,  and  editor’s  rooms.  The  literary  history  of  all 
ages  abounds  in  cases  of  authors  being  done  by  impudent 
impostors  out  of  the  fruits  of  their  own  brains.  A  dissenting 
minister  named  Liggins  declared,  as  all  the  world  knows,  he  had 
written  Adam  Bede.  A  like  experience  was  reserved  for  Chesney 
and  his  Battle  of  Dorking.  I  purposely  suppress  the  name;  but 
the  facts  are  as  follows.  A  scapegrace  member  of  a  highly 
esteemed  family,  on  the  strength  of  his  claim  to  have  written 
Chesney ’s  jeu  d* esprit,  asked  his  father,  a  wealthy  merchant,  for 
a  few  hundreds  or  thousands  to  set  him  up  in  the  literary  career 
for  which  he  had  shown  himself  qualified.  '  Similarly  General 
Brackenbury  tells  us  of  a  young  gentleman  who  had  proposed 
for  the  hand  of  a  Lancashire  manufacturer’s  daughter,  mention¬ 
ing  an  income  he  made  by  writing  for  the  papers,  notably  the 
Saturday  Review  and  the  World.  Inquiries  showed  both  of  these 
statements  to  be  absolutely  without  foundation.  Of  two  pieces 
in  the  World  thus  claimed,  one  had  been  written  by  Henry 
Brackenbury  himself,  and  the  other  by  Major  Arthur  Griffiths. 

As  in  so  many  other  cases  of  military  authorship  in  the  Victorian 
age,  Henry  Brackenbury  shared  his  literary  gifts  with  his  dead 
brother  Charles.  Each  of  these  at  home  and  abroad  gained  equal 
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distinction  as  a  critic  of  current  military  events,  and  a  good  all¬ 
round  writer  of  the  sort  now  probably  gone  out  of  date  since,  to 
the  grievous  literary  hurt  of  all  concerned,  the  present  era  of 
specialism  set  in.  The  same  may  be  said  of  two  other  brethren 
in  blood  as  in  arms,  John  and  Henry  Hozier,  the  former  one  of 
Vaughan’s  sixth  form  at  Harrow,  and  credited  by  his  teacher 
with  a  better  knowledge  of  Pindar  than  had  been  acquired  in 
his  experience  by  any  Harrovian  who  had  not  made  scholarship 
his  career.  H.  M.  Hozier,  one  of  the  most  amusing  conversa¬ 
tionalists  of  his  time,  after  having  won  the  good  opinion  of 
Goulburn  at  Rugby,  from  experience  with  the  Prussian  Army  in 
the  Seven  Weeks’  War  with  Austria  (1866),  wrote  its  narrative, 
was  Lord  Napier’s  military  secretary  in  the  war  with  Abyssinia, 
putting  whatever  he  did  or  saw  in  all  these  capacities  into  crisp 
and  spirited  English;  at  the  same  time,  he  showed  himself  so 
good  a  man  of  business  as,  on  laying  down  arms,  to  become 
secretary  of  Lloyd’s.  Among  Henry  Hozier’s  contemporaries  of 
sword  and  pen,  none  set  an  example  of  more  honest  and  effective 
writing  than  Arthur  Griffiths  and  George  A.  Henty.  Each  of 
these  served  the  Standard  effectively  when,  under  W.  H. 
Mudford,  its  influence  was  at  its  height;  each,  too,  contributed 
to  military  histories  accounts  of  personal  experiences  of  battles 
not  really  inferior  to  Napier  himself ;  while  Griffiths  used  his 
knowledge  of  London  and  Paris  in  essaying  the  kind  of  fiction 
whose  chief  modern  masters  were  Whyte-Melville  and  Colonel 
Lawrence  Lockhart.^  Of  performers,  however,  in  the  Whyte- 
Melville  line  of  romance,  the  officer  who,  next  to  Lockhart,  has 
approached  nearest  to  the  master  has  been  Captain  Hawley 
Smart.  A  kinsman  of  the  famous  turfite.  Sir  Joseph  Hawley 
Smart  had  been  born  and  bred  among  horses,  and  had  no  sooner 
reached  man’s  estate  than  he  could  have  written  a  personal  com¬ 
mentary  to  the  entire  stud  book.  Always  fond  of  the  theatre,  he 
had  learned  from  its  associations  much  about  the  secret  of  pro¬ 
ducing  the  most  telling  effects,  sometimes  with  the  slenderest 
material.  His  Breezy  Langton  was  the  happy  and  healthy  title 
of  a  novel  that  combined  an  intimacy  with  racing  life  behind  the 
scenes,  such  as  Surtees  of  Soapy  Sponge  fame  possessed,  with 
portraits  of  pure,  unsophisticated  English  girlhood  or  womanhood, 
not  unworthy  of  Anthony  Trollope  himself.  Without  being,  or 

(1)  As  writer  and  talker,  Lockhart,  when  at  his  best,  had  few  rivals.  His 
chief  excellences  seemed  to  be  lightness  of  touch  and  freshness  of  metaphor. 
‘‘Reeling  about  like  an  intellectual  bluebottle,”  was  his  description  of  the 
movements  made  by  an  exceedingly  brilliant  guest,  whose  command  of  his 
nether  limbs  became  somewhat  imperfect  towards  the  close  of  a  convivial 
evening,  but  the  charm  of  whose  conversation  was  not  affected  by  the  uncertainty 
of  his  gait. 
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pretending  to  be,  a  serious  student  of  letters,  in  many  other 
writings  than  Breezy  Langton  Captain  Smart  showed  the  general 
culture  of  mind  which,  informed  by  special  knowledge,  makes 
Apperley’s  sketches  of  the  Turf,  the  road,  and  the  chase  examples 
of  the  high  place  that  may  be  taken  by  the  sporting  sketch  in 
the  literary  essay  when  executed  by  one  who  knows  his  work  as 
a  writer  and  his  subject  as  a  sportsman.  The  personal  instances 
here  mentioned  have  been  chosen  for  their  representative  variety 
even  more  than  because  of  intellectual  eminence.  They  might  of 
course  be  indefinitely  multiplied ;  for  the  soldiers  who  have  been 
shown  to  handle  the  pen  so  w'ell  themselves  have  in  nearly  every 
case  stimulated  others  to  emulate  their  achievements.  Especially 
has  this  been  so  wdth  the  Brackenbury  brothers,  and  those  fortu¬ 
nate  enough  to  be  brought  under  their  variously  educating 
influence.  Sir  Henry  Brackenbury  has  always  proved  a  capital 
writer  himself.  Equally  happy  are  the  results  of  the  union 
between  sword  and  pen  he  has  contrived  in  others.  Sir  Vincent 
Caillard  and  Sir  E.  F.  Law  were  among  his  pupils,  as  well  as 
Sir  John  Ardagh.  Each  of  them  has  with  his  pen  secured  a 
distinction  scarcely  below  that  of  his  teacher.  Sir  Henry  Bracken¬ 
bury  has  also  enjoyed  the  satisfaction  of  witnessing  the  successful 
efforts  at  literary  description  performed  in  other  years  by  young 
officers  of  the  scientific  corps  outside  the  number  of  his  own 
pupils.  Such  are  the  artillery  officers  who  afterwards  became 
Generals  Eustace  and  Playfair.  These  in  1877  visited  the  Eusso- 
Turkish  battlefields,  and,  though  not  regularly  attached  to  any 
new^spaper,  sent  home  letters  full  of  vigorous  word  sketches  such 
as  the  public  likes  and  editors  do  not  despise. 

Passing  reference  has  been  already  made  to  the  growing  co¬ 
operation  of  swmrd  and  pen  on  the  Isis.  The  exact  details  of 
the  recently  developed  academic  and  military  relationships  will 
form  an  appropriate  close  to  the  present  remarks.  With  those 
whose  memories  reach  back  so  far,  the  opposition  more  than  a 
generation  ago  to  making  Oxford  a  military  centre  recalled  the 
earlier  effort  at  preventing  the  extension  of  the  railway  from 
Didcot.  The  resistance  of  1874  had,  however,  the  result  of 
removing  the  site  suggested  for  the  barracks  from  the  centre 
of  the  town  two  or  three  miles  to  the  south  at  Cowdey.  The  chair 
of  military  history  now  filled  by  Mr.  Spenser  Wilkinson  has 
grown  out  of  a  readership  in  the  same  subject.  This  was  held 
by  Mr.  F.  H.  Cunliffe,  formerly  captain  of  the  University  XL, 
afterwards  Fellow  of  All  Souls’.  Beginning  as  a  critic  of  the 
spirit  animating  Napier’s  volumes,  Mr.  Oman  developed  into  an 
independent  historian  of  the  Peninsular  War.  Another  Fellow 
of  All  Souls’,  Mr.  Amory,  wrote  The  Times  history  of  the  cam- 
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I  paign  against  the  Boers.  In  connection  with  these  personal  links 
connecting  sword  and  pen  in  the  oldest  of  English  universities, 
one  may  mention  that  the  military  depot  at  Cowley  receives 
recruits  for  the  Buckinghamshire  and  Oxford  Light  Infantry, 
formerly  known  as  the  47th  and  52nd  regiments.  Many  soldiers 
have  settled  within  earshot  of  “Great  Tom,”  as  well  as  in  the 
1  remoter  suburbs,  without,  however,  introducing  any  recognised 
military  element  into  Oxford  society.  Further,  there  now  exists 
a  delegacy  for  military  instruction.  This  body,  two  members  of 
which  were  appointed  by  the  War  Office,  selects  candidates  for 
the  Army,  subject  to  the  War  Office’s  approval.  That  arrange¬ 
ment  has  naturally  grown  out  of  the  Boer  War,  during  which 
many  members  of  the  University  went  on  active  service  into 
the  Army.  In  those  days  the  choice  of  undergraduates  for  a 
military  career  rested  entirely  with  the  Vice-Chancellor,  then 
T.  Fowler,  President  of  Corpus.  Mr.  Fowler’s  discretion 
uniformly  secured  such  good  results  that  the  combined  activities 
of  Pall  Mall  and  Whitehall  officialism  have  been  well  satisfied  if 
only  they  can  maintain  “Tommy  Fowler’s”  high  standard. 
These  changes  have  of  course  directly  affected  the  examining 
arrangements  of  the  place.  In  the  Final  Pass  Schools  two 
optional  subjects  are  (1)  Military  History  and  Strategy,  or  (2) 
Military  Engineering,  Topography,  and  Tactics,  with  Military 
Law.  Twice  a  year  commissions  in  cavalry,  infantry,  artillery, 
and  Army  Service  Corps  are  awarded  to  candidates  who  have 

1  satisfied  the  prescribed  conditions  as  explained  in  the  student’s 
handbook  to  the  University  and  Colleges  of  Oxford,  issued  by 
the  Clarendon  Press. 
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Wo  are,  I  hope  and  believe,  only  at  the  beginning  of  a  groat  interchange 
of  study  and  service  between  the  different  parts  of  the  Empire.  It  is  the 
glory  of  Rhodes  that  he  took  the  first  practical  step,  and  a  very  great  one, 
towards  the  realisation  of  that  ideal. 

These  are  the  concluding  words  of  the  letter  written  to  me  by 
Viscount  Milner  upon  the  publication  of  my  article  in  the  October 
number  of  this  Review.  Truer  words  were  never  penned,  and  I 
am  glad  to  be  able  to  add  my  small  tribute  to  the  name  of  Rhodes. 
The  originating  faculty  is  one  of  the  rarest  of  gifts.  Rhodes  was 
an  originator,  and  fortunately  he  was  in  a  position  to  carry  out 
his  idea.  We  must  never  forget  that  the  man  of  new  ideas,  the 
pioneer  of  thought  in  any  sphere,  is  a  benefactor  of  mankind. 
Ideas  beget  ideas.  I  have  to  thank  Cecil  Rhodes  for  my  idea, 
although  it  is  the  converse  of  his.  All  homage  to  the  man  of  new 
ideas.  He  it  is  whom  England  wants  to-day  to  brush  away  the 
cobwebs  and  scum  of  stagnant  thought. 

In  dealing  with  the  Rhodes  scheme  in  my  last  article,  I  said 
that  its  outstanding  defect  is  that  there  is,  broadly  speaking,  no 
return  to  the  countries  who  send  the  scholars  to  England.  1  was 
then,  and  am  now,  dealing  with  the  scheme  purely  as  an  Imperial 
idea  and  leaving  out  of  consideration  any  foreign  nation.  Some 
people  have  gone  to  the  trouble  of  producing  statistics  to  show 
that  Rhodes  scholars  do  go  back  to  their  own  countries.  This 
has  never  been  in  doubt.  The  main  question  is.  What  return  do 
those  who  go  back  make?  It  is,  as  I  then  pointed  out,  too  early 
to  pronounce  definitely  on  this  point,  but  what  I  see  clearly  is 
that  the  most  distinguished  of  those  who  come  up  to  England  are 
not  likely  to  seek  again  their  very  circumscribed  sphere  of  action, 
when  here  they  have  the  w'orld  within  five  days  of  them.  No 
arguments,  no  statistics  will  convince  me  that  any  considerable 
number  of  men  who  can  succeed  in  London,  the  trying-out 
ground  of  the  world,  will  voluntarily  return  to  places  where  they 
“are  not  extended.” 

The  grandeur  of  work  in  London  and  the  all-compelling  power 
of  the  wonderful  city  lie  in  the  fact  that  what  is  done  here  is  done. 
If  it  is  done  elsewhere  it  has  to  be  done  again  here  or — it  has  not 
been  done.  It  is  not  so  much  of  the  mere  numbers  that  T  speak 
when  I  say  that,  broadly  speaking,  there  is  no  return  :  it  is  that 
those  who  are  most  wanted  arc  the  very  ones  who  will  not  go 
back. 
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4  Someone  suggested  that  I  was  “trying  to  pick  holes”  in  the 
I  Khodes  scheme.  The  suggestion  is  as  futile  as  would  be  the 

I  occupation.  The  Ehodes  scheme  is  a  mighty  solid  block  oi 

■  granite,  impregnable,  unassailable,  a  fit  memorial  to  the  man  who 
ji  conceived  it  and  carved  it.  It  would  be  as  useless  as  ungenerous 
[1  to  try  in  any  way  to  belittle  it.  What  it  is  it  must  remain ;  but 

"I  it  seems  to  me  that  its  unique  position,  its  perfect  security,  its 

i  splendid  organisation,  should  place  any  man  who  is  dealing  with 
1  it  above  any  possible  suspicion  of  a  desire  to  carp  at  such  a  fine 
institution.  It  appears  that  in  some  quarters  it  does  not,  but  one 
i  must  cheerfully  accept  these  risks. 

I  When  I  said  that,  broadly  speaking,  there  is  no  return,  I 
I  had  in  my  mind  far  wider  thoughts  than  mere  units.  It  was  in 

I  ray  contemplation  that  even  if  all  the  scholars  went  back  to 

!  their  own  countries,  there  would  not  be  that  return  which  is  so 

I  wanted  by  our  kin  across  the  sea.  Our  scholar  has  had  his  three 

i  years  of  Oxford,  and  he  takes  back  much  that  is  useful,  no  doubt, 

I  but  even  a  knowledge  of  Oxford  University  life  is  not  a  knowledge 
of  England  and  the  English — and  nothing  less  than  that  will  do. 

I  We  have  the  Rhodes  scholarships,  and  we  are  thankful  for  them  ; 

I  but  the  language  that  will  cement  the  Empire  together  will  not 

I  be  Latin  or  Greek,  but  English — and  it  is  not  taught  here.  It  is 

I  English  that  we  must  spread  the  knowledge  of — English  ways, 

I  and  English  customs,  and  English  feeling — and  in  return  we  must 

get  a  closer  knowledge  of  our  own  people  across  the  sea  and  of  the 
I  other  nations  of  the  world.  In  a  word,  by  sending  out  our  scholar- 

I  ship  holders,  we  must  bring  ourselves  more  in  touch  with  the 

I  people  of  the  world,  and  so  fling  off  much  of  our  insularity.  There 

I  are  two  words  that  without  a  shadow  of  justification  are  constantly 

’  used  in  England  as  an  excuse  for  ignorance  and  slowness,  whereas 

I  they  are  really  an  aggravation  of  the  offence.  They  are  insularity 

i  and  conservatism.  So  frequently  one  hears  them  used  almost  as 

though  they  expressed  a  virtue  instead  of  a  vice. 

Lord  Milner  writes  :  “You  rightly  say  that  there  is  no  conflict 
'  between  Rhodes’s  great  idea  and  yours.  Indeed  the  two  schemes, 
so  far  from  being  opposed,  are  complementary” — and  this  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  so.  Coming  from  an  Imperial  statesman  of  Lord 
Milner’s  position,  and  one  who  is  himself  a  trustee  under  Rhodes’s 
will,  this  should  be  enough  to  convince  anyone  who  is  little  enough 
I  to  think  otherwise  that  there  is  no  necessity  even  to  think  of 
fault-finding. 

The  main  idea  of  my  scheme  at  present  is,  of  course,  to  send 
:  out  from  here  our  scholarship  holders.  That  is  the  more  important 
j  part.  It  will  not,  however,  be  long  before  w'e  shall  have  every 
j  portion  of  the  Empire  following  in  our  footsteps,  and  wc  shall 
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thus  have  a  wonderful  interchange  of  “study  and  service.’’  Nor 
will  it  be  long  before  the  nations  of  the  world,  and  particularly 
Germany  and  America,  put  the  scheme  into  operation.  In  but 
a  few  years,  then,  we  shall  have  one  of  the  greatest  and  grandest 
factors  making  for  universal  peace  working  quietly  and 
smoothly  under  another  name  than  that  of  peace — for  we  shall 
begin  then  to  know  our  neighbours.  England’s  ignorance  of  the 
world  is  stupendous.  I  believe  it  is  the  most  colossal  thing  in  the 
world  in  the  way  of  ignorance.  Perhaps  it  is  not.  I  know  nothing 
to  beat  it. 

Lord  Milner  says  :  “I  am,  as  you  know,  in  sympathy  with  your 
enthusiasm  for  Empire  and  your  desire  to  make  it  a  more  living 
reality  to  the  mass  of  Englishmen.  I  do  not  know  that  such 
sympathy  is  of  much  practical  use.” 

That  sympathy  is  of  such  practical  use  that  I  have  no  anxiety 
whatever  about  the  future  of  my  scheme.  Lord  Milner’s  great 
Imperial  ideas  are  w'ell  known.  His  sympathy  and  encouragement 
have,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  been  invaluable.  They  will  in  the 
future  prove  not  less  so.  He  has  done  something  to  help  me.  I 
cannot  say  that  of  many.  The  fact  is  that  few  Englishmen  think 
nationally,  let  alone  Imperially.  Very  few  of  them  think  at  all. 
Most  of  these  think  parochially,  so  that  it  has  come  to  pass  that 
there  is  very  little  national  feeling  in  England.  This  is  not  fully 
realised  here  yet,  but  it  must  be  soon,  or  we  shall  pay  dearly  for  it. 

He  has  done  something  to  help  me.  They  are  simple  words, 
but  so  expressive.  I  could  not  write  them  of  more  men  than  I 
could  count  on  my  fingers  in  so  far  as  regards  this  movement. 
Perhaps  it  is  not  quite  just  to  say  this,  for  I  have  not  sought  help 
from  many,  and  in  some  cases  it  has  come  spontaneously  and 
gracefully.  Such  a  case  comes  to  my  mind.  Quite  recently  I 
was  talking  to  my  friend,  G.  Lenthal  Cheatle,  C.B.,  about 
Imperial  scholarships,  and  he  expressed  the  opinion  that  it  was 
a  great  idea — and  offered  me  fifty  guineas  towards  the  expenses 
fund,  which  I  of  course  readily  accepted. 

Mr.  Cheatle  is  an  enthusiastic  believer  in  promoting  the 
Imperial  spirit  in  every  possible  way.  He  is  the  first  Englishman 
to  pay  anything  towards  the  scheme  of  Imperial  scholarships— 
and  his  action  led  me  to  start  two  funds,  called  respectively  “The 
Foundation  Fund  ”  and  “  The  Expenses  Fund.”  Any  amount  that 
is  inadequate  for  a  scholarship  is  paid  into  “  The  Expenses  Fund.” 
This  may  seem  a  somewhat  casual  way  of  initiating  a  movement 
that  one  hopes  will  eventually  be  great,  but  I  have  determined 
that  if  this  scheme  is  to  succeed ,  it  will  do  a  lot  for  itself.  Assist¬ 
ance  such  as  this  is  worth  many  times  the  value  of  the  money. 
Sometimes  I  think  it  is  not  so  much  a  desire  to  shirk  obligations 
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or  a  lack  of  patriotism  that  prevents  Englishmen  doing  active 
work  for  their  country  as  the  haunting  fear  of  starting  anything, 
oi  being  seen  “out  by  oneself,”  of  having  an  individuality. 

It  is  this  wonderful  desire  to  bury  oneself  in  an  association  that 
prevents  England  having  men  to-day.  So  many  men  are  fearful 
of  what  people  may  think  of  them  that  they  end  by  doing  nothing 
at  all,  and  being  rather  afraid  of  it.  Since  my  last  article  appeared 
I  have  been  urged  again  and  again  “to  form  an  association.”  I 
have  no  intention  of  doing  any  such  thing.  I  want  this  movement 
to  be  a  movement  of  men  and  names,  not  of  the  usual  crowd 
running  together  like  a  covey  of  quail. 

Lord  i\Iilner  is  very  emphatic  on  this  point.  He  says  :  “You 
are  quite  right  in  saying  that  your  object  cannot  be  accomplished 
by  forming  an  ‘  association  ’ — we  have  already  too  many  of  them 
—which  spend  an  immense  amount  of  energy  in  collecting  a 
wholly  inadequate  amount  of  money.” 

My  desire  is  that  this  movement  shall  grow  gradually  until  it 
is  found  necessary  to  form  it  into  a  body  of  some  kind.  As  time 
goes  on,  the  best  method  will  without  doubt  become  apparent. 
The  usual  procedure  in  these  cases  is  to  organise  a  rich  man 
hunt.  I  am  very  anxious  to  avoid  that.  In  England  nearly  every 
man  is  too  prone  to  rely  on  other  people  rather  than  on  himself. 
We  cannot  do  too  much  to  encourage  a  spirit  of  independence  and 
self-reliance.  I  propose  to  make  the  people  do  this  thing  them¬ 
selves.  I  propose  to  make  them  find  the  money — to  make  them 
give  the  scholarships,  to  make  them  compete  for  the  prizes,  to 
give  them  the  hope  of  winning  them,  to  give  them  the  feeling 
when  they  have  failed  that  they  have  done  something  for  England 
and  the  Empire — and  that  there  arc  many  more  prizes  to  strive 
for. 

1  believe  that  this  can  be  done  very  easily.  Before  very  long 
1  shall  offer  the  first  scholarship.  It  will  cost,  say,  roughly,  a 
thousand  pounds,  made  up  as  follows  :  three  hundred  pounds  a 
year  for  two  years  abroad,  and  three  hundred  pounds  for  a  year  in 
England  after  that,  and  a  hundred  pounds  for  travelling  expenses. 
T  shall  want,  let  us  say ,  someone  to  go  to  New'  Zealand  to  study  the 
legislation  and  life  of  that  country.  I  shall  advertise  the  scholar- 
I  ship.  This  will  only  be  open  to  those  who  have  paid  to  the  “Im¬ 
perial  Scholarships  ”  a  nominal  subscription,  to  be  used  in  provid¬ 
ing  scholarships  and  furthering  the  aims  of  the  movement.  There 
will  naturally  be  many  entries  for  such  a  prize,  and  thus  the  people 
will  themselves  after  the  first  time  provide  plenty  of  funds  to  keep 
the  movement  going.  By  these  means  w'e  shall  arouse  a  great 
amount  of  interest  in  the  question  and  incidentally  spread  much 
knowledge  of  the  Empire,  for  those  who  desire  to  obtain  these 
VOL.  LXXXVT.  X.S.  8  S 
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prizes  must  at  least  show  some  interest  in  and  knowledge  of  their 
subject. 

Fifty  thousand  half-crowns,  let  us  say,  will  give  £6,250  a  year. 
Five  hundred  thousand  half-crowns  amount  to  £62,500.  It  should 
be  quite  easy  to  get  half  a  million  subscribers  to  such  a  scheme  as 
this,  where  everyone  who  joins  sees  the  chance  of  serving  his 
country,  and  also  the  opportunity  for  personal  distinction.  Before 
long  I  hope  to  have  them  running  so  strongly  and  so  well  that 
they  will  be  recognised  as  almost  a  national  institution.  The 
desire  to  win  is  a  very  strong  one  with  most  people.  I  am  hoping 
to  turn  it  to  account  in  raising  the  standard  of  national  spirit  and 
hope,  which  are  both  at  present  sadly  deficient. 

I  am  frequently  asked  how  I  propose  to  select  my  scholarship 
holders.  I  shall  give  an  example  from  a  commercial  case  which 
may  or  may  not  be  supposititious.  A  short  time  ago  the  Americans 
were  troubling  us  a  good  deal  in  the  boot  trade.  They  were 
getting  away  from  us.  Something  w’as  clearly  wrong.  It  was 
necessary  to  look  into  it.  Certain  large  houses  joined  forces 
and  chose  the  most  suitable  men  they  could  get  to  go  to  America 
and  look  into  the  latest  methods.  They  went,  saw,  and  reported, 
and  now  things  are  not  so  bad  as  they  w'ere. 

These  manufacturers  advertised  for  suitable  men,  let  us  say. 
Having  got  the  applications,  it  was  an  easy  task  to  choose  from 
the  most  likely  applications.  Then  followed  personal  interviews, 
until  finally  the  right  men  were  chosen — and  it  was  not  any 
question  of  degrees  or  other  academic  qualification.  All  these  men 
wanted  to  know'  was  that  those  chosen  thoroughly  understood 
their  subject,  and  w'ere  of  an  address  and  ability  good  enough  to 
carry  them  successfully  and  with  dignity  amongst  those  they  w'oiild 
meet,  and  that  they  should  be  able  to  communicate  clearly  the 
result  of  their  labours  to  those  at  home. 

I  propose  in  the  beginning  to  have  the  scholarships  awarded 
by  the  judgment  of  a  statesman  whose  name  wdll  be  a  sufficient 
guarantee  that  everything  possible  has  been  done  to  get  the  best 
men.  He  wdll,  of  course,  be  assisted  in  such  w'ay  as  he  desires. 
It  may  be  urged  that  this  is  too  haphazard  a  wmy  in  which  to 
deal  with  a  matter  such  as  this,  and  that  mistakes  may  arise  and 
injustice  occur,  that  competitive  examination  is  after  all  the  best 
test.  I  w'ould  not  countenance  competitive  examinations  for  a 
moment.  The  man  who  w'as  the  most  brilliant  scholar  might  be 
utterly  unfit  as  a  man  of  the  w'orld  to  undertake  the  work  required ; 
and  so  far  as  regards  mistakes,  w’e  must  be  “game”  to  make 
them.  It  is  an  old  and  trite  but  very  true  saying  that  the  man 
who  never  made  a  mistake  never  made  anything.  England  is 
particularly  afraid  of  making  mistakes.  The  ready  excuse  is  that 
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•  any  experiment  is  too  dangerous.  There  are  so  many  vested 
interests.  Here  at  least  in  the  realm  of  Imperial  knowledge  and 
Goodwill  there  are  no  vested  interests.  We  must  be  prepared  to 
1  make  mistakes ;  but,  proceeding  on  these  lines,  we  shall  not  make 
many,  for  this  suggestion  is  of  such  extreme  simplicity  that  its 
details  and  management  could  be  outlined  by  one  with  but  little 
business  education. 

It  always  seems  to  me  that  in  England  at  the  present  time  there 
is  a  wonderful  atmosphere  of  timorousness.  I  cannot  believe  at 
times  that  we  are  the  people  who  went  out  and  “  mopped  up  the 
Continents.”  Nearly  every  man  is  afraid  of  some  other  man,  be 
it  the  parson,  the  squire,  his  own  particular  duke,  or  his  employer. 
I  have  not  seen  this  anywhere  else  in  the  Empire.  I  look  almost  in 
rain  for  the  spirit  of  adventure.  It  is  crushed  out  of  the  ordinary 
Englishman,  and  he  feels  himself  dowm  and  under  and  submerged 
by  a  superincumbent  mass  of  }X)sition  and  wealth  through  which 
he  feels  that  he  cannot  possibly  rise.  We  of  the  newer  lands 
do  not  know’  this  feeling.  We  have  the  habit  of  hope.  It  comes 
to  us  from  the  sunny  skies  and  the  free,  open,  independent  life 
we  lead.  England  must  have  more  hope,  and  I  am  convinced 
that  this  scheme,  well  managed,  wdll  do  much  to  give  to  thousands 
that  which  every  inhabitant  of  the  luiited  Kingdom  should  have 
—the  hope  of  improving  his  position  and  of  doing  something  for 
his  country. 

I  cannot  dwell  too  strongly  on  the  importance  of  making  every 
Englishman  feel  that  he  has  to  do  something  for  his  country. 
The  apathy  of  the  ordinary  Englishman  about  his  own  beautiful 
land  is  almosf  beneath  contempt.  I  know  this  sounds  harsh,  but 
it  is  true,  and  one  must  speak  plainly  at  times.  Admitting  that 
the  struggle  for  life  is  wuth  many  hard,  there  is  ahvays  something 
a  man  may  do.  If  people  only  realised  that  they  themselves 
'  benefit,  and  often  materially,  by  thinking  of  their  country,  we 
should  have  a  little  more  national  spirit.  This  may  seem  like 
importing  the  mercenary  spirit  into  patriotism.  It  really  is  not. 
The  greatest  thing  in  the  world  is  love,  and  of  love  not  the  least 
is  love  of  counti*y.  The  man  who  works  for  love  does  the  best 
that  is  done  in  the  world,  and  he  is  paid  in  advance  all  the  time — 
but  so  few  know’  this. 

In  the  national  life  of  England  there  is  not  the  breadth  that 
one  should  see.  In  the  smaller  sphere  of  the  home  the  same  thing 
is  becoming  more  and  more  apparent.  Always  we  are  afraid  to 
expand.  It  seems  almost  as  if  we  have  gone  to  our  limit  and  that 
now  we  are  sinking  back.  In  politics  w’e  are  governed  by  little 
men.  Great  movements  of  world- wide  importance  are  thrust 
aside,  or  utterly  overlooked,  while  small  persons  w’ho  sit  where 
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once  were  England’s  statesmen  play  about  with  dangerous  or  un- 
important  measures.  Joseph  Chamberlain  told  us  to  think 
Imperially.  In  those  days  the  importance  of  the  advice  was 
realised  less  than  it  is  to-day.  It  is  not  fully  realised  yet.  In 
thinking  Imperially,  and  in  acting  Imperially,  lies  England’s 
salvation,  but  she  must  be  led  to  do  it  by  those  who  know’  the 
Empire  and  love  it  and  w’ho  realise  what  the  words  mean. 

Lord  Milner  has  given  me  every  encouragement  in  connection 
with  the  scheme.  He  says  :  “The  idea  should  appeal  to  rich  men 
in  the  over-sea  dominions  as  much  as  at  home.  Rhodes’s  great 
gift  was  primarily  to  them,  though  its  object  was  Imperial.  It 
would  be  a  true  analogy  if,  as  he  gave  money  to  enable  Canadians, 
Australians,  &c.,  to  know  the  homeland,  wealthy  men  in  these 
countries  w’ere  to  enable  men  born  on  this  side  to  become  better 
acquainted  with  the  over-sea  dominions.” 

This  is  exactly  what  will  happen.  We  shall  in  due  course  have 
wealthy  men  in  over-sea  countries  endowing  our  scholarships,  and 
although  it  is  most  desirable  that  a  thing  such  as  this  should  be 
done  by  as  widespread  an  effort  as  possible,  nobody  will  be  inclined 
to  flout  the  millionaire  or  the  government  which  comes  forward  to 
offer  scholarships  to  enable  English  people  to  know  other  lands. 

I  have  little  doubt  that  in  due  course  the  importance  of  the  subject 
will  be  borne  in  upon  the  home  and  over-sea  governments  and 
that  some  organised  effort  will  be  made  to  carry  on  the  institution 
under  the  authority  of  Imperial  government.  It  is  an  educational 
movement  of  the  highest  importance,  and  as  such  must  one  day 
take  its  proper  place  in  the  institutions  of  the  nation.  It  may 
sound  too  confident  to  speak  thus.  It  is  useless  to  endeavour  to 
do  anything  great  w  ithout  the  utmost  faith  ;  and  we  have  the  case 
of  Japan  to  prove  w’hat  marvels  can  be  wrought  by  an  intelligent 
assimilation  of  the  knowdedge  to  be  obtained  from  studying  the 
development  of  the  nations.  In  Japan  this  has  not  been  developed 
as  a  national  scheme  on  the  lines  suggested,  but  the  extent  to 
which  it  has  been  done  is  well  known,  and  the  results  present 
probably  the  most  amazing  instance  of  national  growth  that 
history  has  recorded.  What  Japan  has  done  England  can  do. 
It  is  futile  to  say  that  we  do  not  require  to  do  it.  There  probably 
never  was  a  time  in  the  history  of  the  Empire  when  the  necessity 
for  England  to  draw  closely  to  her  the  component  parts  of  the 
Empire  w’as  greater  than  it  is  now.  In  trade,  in  journalism,  in 
defence  Imperialism  is  in  the  air.  We  must  see  to  it  that  England 
awakes  to  some  kind  of  idea  as  to  the  nature  of  her  mighty 
dominions,  her  far-reaching  power.  At  present  but  few  of  her 
people  have  any  idea  of  what  the  word  Empire  means.  To  them 
a  village,  a  town,  England,  is  the  wddest  outlook.  This  is  no  figure 
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of  speech.  It  is  a  plain  statement  of  fact,  true  of  millions  of 
England’s  people ;  yet  we  wonder  at  the  absence  of  national  and 
imperial  spirit, 

I  cannot  conclude  this  article  without  a  further  reference  to 
the  scheme  for  an  “international  exchange  of  students,’’  which 
was  recently  launched  in  Birmingham,  Since  my  last  article 
appeared  I  have  been  furnished  with  much  fuller  particulars  than 
were  placed  before  me  when  I  was  asked  to  assist  in  this  move¬ 
ment,  I  wrote  of  this  scheme  :  “Briefly,  the  suggestion  is  to  send 
undergraduates  of  different  universities  to  the  universities  of  other 
countries  to  gain  some  insight  into  the  lives  and  teaching  of  the 
people  with  whom  they  sojourn.  The  idea  of  taking  a  youth  from 
Oxford  for  the  purpose  of  sending  him  to  Harvard  or  a  Canadian 
university  seems  to  me  so  essentially  unpatriotic,  unnecessary, 
and  inexpedient  that  I  do  not  care  to  argue  it  in  any  way.  Either 
the  sojourn  must  be  comparatively  short — in  which  case  the  lad’,s 
studies  at  his  own  university  have  been  needlessly  and  uselessly 
interrupted — or  it  must  be  for  an  extended  period,  in  which  case 
we  are  trying  to  raise  young  Anglo-Americans  or  Anglo-Canadians. 
If  one  thinks  what  one  ought  to  be  able  to  of  England’s 
universities,  one  does  not  want  to  take  a  boy,  whose  mind  is  in 
its  most  plastic  state,  and  send  him  to  finish  the  moulding  else¬ 
where.’’ 

In  writing  this  I  wms  acting  under  a  misconception  of  the  idea  of 
the  scheme  which  has  since  been  rectified.  I  can  plead,  however, 
that  the  deficiency  of  information  was  not  my  fault  and  that  T 
erred  in  good  company.  On  November  11th,  six  weeks  after  my 
article  was  published,  The  Times  devoted  a  leader  to  this  subject, 
and  it  is  evidently  quite  under  a  misapprehension  of  the  scope 
of  this  scheme. 

Speaking  of  the  scheme.  The  Times  says  :  “Its  general  object, 
in  the  words  of  the  appeal  to  which  we  have  referred,  is  ‘  to  pro¬ 
vide  opportunities  for  as  many  as  possible  of  the  educated  youth 
of  the  British  Empire  and  the  United  States  of  America  to  obtain 
some  real  insight  into  the  life,  customs,  and  progress  of  other 
nations  at  a  time  when  their  own  opinions  are  forming,  with  a 
minimum  of  inconvenience  to  their  academic  work  and  the  least 
possible  expense.’  This,  it  is  truly  urged,  will  broaden  their  con¬ 
ceptions  and  promote  intelligent  interest  in  Imperial  and  inter- 
natonal  problems.” 

The  Times  goes  on  to  say  :  “Our  only  doubt  is  whether,  admir¬ 
ably  comprehensive  as  such  a  scheme  is,  it  is  not  almost  too  com¬ 
prehensive  for  the  time  allowed — we  presume  not  more  than  a 
year — and  whether  the  holders  of  these  travelling  scholarships 
might  not  with  advantage  be  restricted  to  one  or  two  branches 
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of  inquiry  .  .  “There  may  on  this  side  of  the  water  be  some 
difficulty  in  arranging  (as  is  evidently  contemplated)  that  the  year 
of  scholarship  travel  shall  sometimes  fall  within  the  undergraduate 
career.” 

The  Times  doubts  whether  one  year  will  be  enough  to  allow  the 
students  to  grasp  the  comprehensive  line  of  study  mapped  out  for 
them,  and  suggests  that  the  student  would  be  perhaps  better 
advised  to  select  one  or  two  subjects.  What  will  it  think  when 
it  knows  that  the  duration  of  the  scholarship  is  rnerely  ten  ivceks"} 

I  quote  from  the  information  officially  supplied  :  “  (2)  Twenty- 
eight  travelling  scholarships.  Fourteen  of  these  should  be  avail¬ 
able  for  universities  in  the  Ignited  Kingdom;  ten  for  universities 
in  America  ;  and  four  for  universities  in  Canada.” 

“Two  students  from  each  of  seven  universities  in  America  and 
Canada  (the  scholarships  may  be  distributed  in  such  other  manner 
as  the  committee  shall  determine)  to  be  enabled  to  spend  ten 
weeks  in  the  United  Kingdom,  under  the  guidance  of  one  of  the 
secretaries  named  above.” 

“  Two  students  from  each  of  sevmi  universities  (the  scholarships 
may  be  otherwise  distributed  as  the  committee  shall  determine) 
of  the  United  Kingdom  to  be  (Uiabled  to  spend  ten  weeks  in  the 
Dominion  of  Canada  and  the  United  States,  under  the  guidance 
of  one  of  the  secretaries  named  above.” 

“The  scholarships  shall  be  awarded  annually  for  the  long 
vacation.” 

From  this  it  will  be  apparent  that  the  scholarship  holders  are  to 
have  a  kind  of  personally  conducted  tour  of  eight  weeks  in  Canada 
and  America.  I  am  allowing  a  fortnight  for  travel. 

I  am  far  more  loath  to  criticise  a  scheme  such  as  this  than  I 
am  to  deal  plainly  with  the  Rhodes  scheme.  This  scheme  is  in 
its  inception,  and  may  be  harmed;  but  in  Imperial  matters  we 
must  consider  only  the  greatest  issues,  and  the  question  that  we 
have  to  consider  is  whether  or  not  this  idea  will  have  the  effect 
that  its  promoters  hope.  The  Times  doubts  if  one  year  is  enough. 
I  think,  then,  we  may  safely  say  that  two  months  is  useless. 

Anything  that  tends  to  a  better  knowledge  of  our  kin  and  of 
other  nations  should  be  encouraged,  unless  it  can  be  shown  that 
the  effort  could  be  better  directed.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  it 
could  be  in  this  case.  This  scheme  can  at  best,  as  at  present  con¬ 
stituted,  mean  no  more  than  a  series  of  pleasant  trips  and 
kaleidoscopic  glimpses  at  the  United  States,  Canada,  and  England, 
and  their  peo])le — a  quite  worthy  idea,  unless  the  money  can  be 
used  to  better  advantages.  In  Imperial  matters  I  hold  that  it  is 
our  bounden  duty  to  trv  to  know  our  own  first.  After  that  we 
may  extend  our  knowledge  as  much  as  we  will.  If  the  foundation 
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is  large  enough,  I  should  advocate  the  international  scholarships 
at  the  same  time  as  the  others.  In  the  meantime  I  should  prefer 
to  see  the  effort  tending  in  a  truly  Imperial  direction. 

The  suggested  programme  for  two  months  is  almost  enough  to 
frighten  any  ordinary  student. 

Here  is  one  : 


A  Suggested  Programme. 


Goverkments  : — 
Colonial — 

St.  John’s  .... 
Ottawa  . 

Federal— 
Washington  .. 


Provincial — 
Toronto 

State— 


The  British  Students  in  America. 


“  The  Ideal  of  Colonial  G  overnment.” 
“The  Relation  of  Canada  to  the  Empire.” 


“  The  Ideal  of  a  Republic.” 

“  The  System  of  Election.” 

“  The  Presidential  Election — theory  and  practice.” 
‘^Ideals  of  the  Parties,”  by  Party  men. 

“Its  Relation  to  that  at  Ottawa.” 

“  The  Election  System.” 


Madison  or  “Relation  to  the  Federal  Government.” 

Indianapolis  .  “  System  of  Election.” 

County— 

“Its  Relation  to  the  State.” 

Municipal — 


Montreal  and  New  York. 


Churches  : — 

Roman  Catholic — 

Montreal  .  “  Relation  to  State  and  People.” 

Protestant — • 

Montreal  .  “  Relation  to  State  and  People.” 

New  York  .  “  Relation  to  State  and  People.” 

“Relation  to  Social  Reform.” 

“  The  Retention  of  the  Interest  of  the  Y’oung.” 

Labour  Coxditioxs  :— 

Toronto  .  Industrial. 

Adrian,  Mich .  Rural. 

Chicago  .  Industrial. 

Pittsburg  .  Industrial. 

New  York  .  General. 

Massachusetts  .  Rural  Depopulation. 

Western  Canada  .  Pioneer;  Fruit  farming,  &c. 

JuATiN'iLn  Reform  : — 

Children's  Court  .  New  York. 

The  National  Junior 

Republic  .  Annapolis  Junction. 
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MAXUl’ACTi  nES  .AND  PRODUCTS  : — 


Pulp  .  Ottawa. 

Power  .  Niagara. 

Steel  .  Pittsburg. 

Packing  .  Chicago. 

Grain  .  Saskatchewan. 

Various  .  Toronto,  Western  Canada,  Philadelphia,  &c. 

Public  (Elementary)  Schools  : — 

City  types  .  New  Yorli  and  Toronto. — “Method  of  Example 

versus  Force  in  the  Training  of  Children." 

“  The  Ideal  of  Democracy.” 

“  Making  the  American  Citizen.” 

Country  types  .  Adrian,  Mich. — “Training  the  Country  Lad  to 

Make  the  Most  of  Himself.”  Military  Service. 
Soci.AL  Movements  ; —  y 

Chicago  .  The  Stockyards.  The  district  and  its  problems.  i 

New  York  .  “Effects  of  Immigration.”  I 


Mills  Hotel. — The  delegates  should  live  here  or  in 
a  Bowery  lodging-house  for  two  or  three  days 
while  studying  the  environment  of  the  district. 
The  East  Side. — Compare  with  the  East  End  of 


London.  One  is  the  cradle  of  great  hopes; 
the  other  the  grave  of  despair.  Vacation 
and  Recreation  Schools  (and  in  Chicago) 
Y.M.C.A.’s  Charity  Organisation;  the  School 
of  Philanthropy. 

Chautauqua  .  Chautauqua  Institute. 

Immigration  : — 

Montreal  .  The  Problem  in  Canada. 

New  York  .  Methods  used  at  the  Immigration  Station  at  Staten 

Island.  I 

The  transient  character  of  the  “  Slums.”  I 


Students’  Conference 


Northfield,  Mass .  Types  of  College  Mon;  and  muscular  Christianity. 

I'niversities  : — 

MacGill  and  St.  Anne  “Linking  Thought  with  Action.”  “Canadian 
de  Bellevue  .  Colleges  and  their  Ideals.”  “  Scientific  Agri¬ 

culture.” 


Guelph  Agricultural 

College  . 

Toronto  . 


Chicago  .  “The  Aims  of  the  Summer  School.”  I 

Pennsylvania  .  “Physical  Education.”  “College  Y.M.C.A.’s."  I 

Columbia  .  “The  Working  Student;  and  the  Employment 

Bureau.” 

New  York  .  “The  Greek  Letter  Societies.” 

Harvard  .  “  The  Development  of  the  University.” 

“  American  Literature.” 

Yale  .  “The  Democratic  Spirit  in  Education.” 

“  The  Churches  and  the  Universities.” 

Madison  or  Illinois  ...  “The  State  Universities.”  Army  training  in  the 

Universities.  The  Open  Road  to  College. 
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Various  Types 


Boston  .  Historical  Associations. 

Philadelphia  .  Early  American. 

Niagara  .  The  Erosion  of  the  River.  The  Scenery. 

Washington  .  The  Capitol,  Library  of  Congress,  Arlington,  &c. 

New  York  .  Its  Social  Centres,  Buildings,  Exchange,  &c. 

Winnipeg  .  The  Great  North-West  of  Canada. 


Required  Reading  : — 

Munsterburg’s  Americans,  or  Bryce’s  Constitution]  and  a  Constitutional 
History  of  Canada. 

The  programme  for  Canadian  and  American  students  in 
England  is  quite  as  formidable,  and  includes  the  item  :  “Social 
Movements.  London  :  the  East  End.  Compare  with  the  East 
Side  of  New  York.  Eowton  House  :  The  delegates  should  live 
here,  or  in  a  lodging-house,  amid  the  conditions  they  are  to  study, 
for  two  or  three  days.” 

I  am  afraid  our  gentle  university  youth  would  not  “shake 
down”  into  his  cubicle  in  two  or  three  days,  let  alone  study 
anything. 

Now,  I  am  advocating  a  totally  different  idea.  I  know  I  am 
laying  myself  open  to  the  charge  of  trying  to  make  my  idea  seem 
good  at  the  expense  of  some  other  idea.  I  am  quite  content  to 
risk  that.  In  movements  of  such  far-reaching  importance  as 
these  nothing  is  good  enough  but  the  best.  I  am  the  keenest  of 
critics,  and  I  court  the  keenest  of  criticism.  Unless  a  scheme  can 
stand  it,  and  go  through,  it  is  wasting  money  and  time  to  put  it 
into  it.  I  give  my  men  two  years  and  one  or  two  subjects  to 
study  in  a  fixed  place,  and  it  was  suggested  that  it  was  not  enough. 
Can  we  expect  hoys  to  retain  much  of  value  from  such  a  course 
as  that  suggested?  I  am  afraid  not. 

If  the  opinion  of  The  Times  is  conclusive,  it  settles  the  question 
of  the  usefulness  of  the  proposed  international  interchange  of 
students.  Moreover,  T  contend  strongly  that  what  we  want  more 
than  anything  is  not  an  interchange  of  academic  amenities  but  a 
closer  acquaintance  with  the  lives,  habits,  and  business  of  our 
relations  over  the  seas. 

This  can  only  be  obtained  by  the  very  widest  selection  of  the 
best  men  or  women  to  be  found — irrespective  of  academic  distinc¬ 
tion.  I  do  not  mean  that  scholarship  shall  not  count.  All  other 
things  being  equal,  the  better  scholar  would  undoubtedly  prevail. 

In  Imperial  matters  we  must  have  the  best  and  the  broadest, 
and  whether  it  is  my  scheme,  the  Birmingham  one,  or  that  of 
somebody  else,  it  must  be  good  enough  to  take  and  survive  any 
fair  criticism  to  which  it  is  subjected,  or — it  is  not  good  enough  for 
the  Empire.  P.  A.  Vaile. 
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Alfred  de  Vigny  was  one  of  those  literary  and  sentimental 
soldiers — Vauvenargues,  Saint-Lambert,  Chateaubriand,  and  i 
Lamartine  are  all  examples  of  the  type — whom  the  French  service 
has  the  secret  of  producing.  He  remained  in  the  army  for  about 
thirteen  years,  but  saw  no  active  service,  and  rose  to  no  higher 
rank  than  that  of  captain;  and,  having  abundant  leisure  on  his 
hands,  he  gave  it  to  melancholy  meditations,  the  reading  of  books, 
and  the  writing  of  poetry.  Poetry,  he  told  Brizeux,  was  his  \ 
“one  delightful  resource  against  ennui”;  and  in  his  Private 
]')iary — the  “Journal  d’un  Poete” — he  entered  a  pessimistic 
picture  of  human  life. 

My  picture  is  of  a  crowd  of  men  and  women  and  children  fast  asleep. 

They  wake  up,  and  discover  that  they  are  in  prison.  They  get  used  to  their 
prison  and  make  little  gardens  in  it.  Then,  presently,  they  perceive  that 
they  are  being  taken  away,  one  after  the  other,  never  to  return.  They  kno'v 
neither  why  they  are  in  prison,  nor  whore  they  are  taken  afterwards — and 
they  know  that  they  will  never  know. 

Perhaps  he  did  not  really  mean  it — one  can  never  be  quite  sure 
of  the  absolute  sincerity  of  the  literary  pessimism  of  the  young. 

No  doubt  the  potentialities  of  the  ultimate  pessimism  were  there ; 
but  they  can  hardly  have  been  realised  as  yet.  The  pessimist, 
in  those  days,  was  a  handsome  young  officer  in  a  handsome 
uniform.  Women  found  the  pose  interesting,  classed  it  with  the 
deceptions  which  do  not  deceive,  and  fell  in  love  with  him. 
Delphine  Gay  did  so  for  one. 

She  was  one  of  the  Muses  of  the  Eomantic  Movement — the 
most  beautiful,  and  also  the  most  celebrated,  with  hair  like  gold, 
and  eyes  like  stars,  an  intellectual  brow,  and  sweetly  pouting  lips ; 
a  poetess  herself,  though  of  more  charm  than  originality.  She 
met  Vigny  from  time  to  time  in  Charles  Nodier’s  salon,  and  her 
mother  guessed  her  secret  from  her  blushes  when  his  name  was 
mentioned.  “IMu  are  in  love  with  him?”  she  asked;  and 
Delphine  admitted  that  she  was ;  and  iNIadame  Sophie  Gay 
embraced  her,  and  promised  to  do  her.  very  best  to  help  her  to 
marry  him  and  live  happily  ever  afterwards.  “For  how,”  she 
asked  Madame  Desbordes-Valmore,  “can  a  man  like  Vigny  fail 
to  be  enchanted  with  the  thought  that  he  has  quickened  the  pulse 
and  troubled  the  heart  of  such  a  girl  as  my  Delphine  ?  ” 

In  vain,  however,  for  there  were  obstacles.  Vigny  was  of  the 
aristocracy  and  Delphine  of  the  bourgeoisie.  Delphine  had  no 
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dowry,  and  Vigny  was  a  comparatively  poor  man.  His  mother 
raised  these  objections,  and  he  was  not  sufficiently  in  love  to 
over-ride  them.  Delphine  passed  out  of  his  life;  and  an  English 
girl,  Miss  Lydia  Bunbury,  came  into  it.  He  met  Lydia  at  Pan, 
where  he  w’as  in  garrison,  and  married  her,  against  her  father’s 
wishes,  in  February,  1825  ;  and  if  the  marriage  was  not  as  happy 
as  might  have  been  hoped,  neither  was  it  as  unhappy  as  might 
have  been  feared. 

Lydia  never,  throughout  her  life,  succeeded  in  learning  French. 
Vigny  always  had  to  act  as  her  secretary  and  her  interpreter ;  and 
his  knowledge  of  English,  though  considerable — sufficient,  at  any 
rate,  for  the  purpose  of  translating  Shakespeare — was  hardly 
adequate  for  the  sustained  intimacy  and  confidence  of  married  life. 
That  was  one  drawback ;  and  it  grew  rather  than  diminished  in 
gravity  as  the  passing  of  the  years  stripped  Lydia  of  her  charms 
—or,  rather,  concealed  those  charms  beneath  mountains  of  exces¬ 
sive  flesh.  She  was  “a  fine  woman”  at  thirty;  but  she  was 
massive  at  forty,  and  at  fifty  she  was  elephantine.  So  presently 
we  find  Vigny  noting  in  his  Diary  that  it  is  labour  lost  to  try 
to  establish  relations  of  ardour  and  mutual  intelligence  between 
Frenchmen  and  Englishwomen — that  it  is,  in  fact,  ‘‘like  drawing 
the  fiddlebow’  across  a  piece  of  stone.” 

That  was  the  trouble,  and  the  cause  of  the  trouble  to  come. 
Lydia,  it  is  true,  was  good-tempered,  as  the  fat  generally  are, 
and  Vigny  was  always  ceremoniously  polite.  But  he  asked  more 
from  her  than  she  could  give  him,  just  as  he  was  subsequently  to 
ask  more  from  life  than  life  could  give  him  ;  and  so  the  time 
came  when  he  tired  of  ‘‘drawing  the  fiddle-bow  across  a  piece 
of  stone,”  and  made  his  gambler’s  throw  for  happiness  elsewhere 
—and  in  the  theatre,  of  all  places  in  the  world. 

His  mother  had  warned  him — against  what  dangers,  real  as 
well  as  imaginary,  do  not  our  mothers  warn  us?  She  had  written 
him  a  long  letter  of  advice  at  the  time  of  his  entering  the  army. 
We  know  that  he  had  kept  the  letter,  for  it  was  printed  in  Lr 
Sillon  in  January,  1905.  It  was  specially  explicit  on  the  subject 
of  the  women  of  the  theatre,  whose  ‘‘morals,”  •Madame  de  Vigny 
wrote,  ‘‘are  as  worthy  of  our  contempt  as  is  their  profession.” 
And  she  continued,  in  the  tone  of  a  Puritan  who  was  also  an 
aristocrat  ; 

They  are  not  less  likely  to  damapie  your  health  than  common  prostitutes, 
and  they  are  more  dangerous  than  prostitutes  in  consequence  of  their  limit¬ 
less  cupidity.  I  hope  you  •will  never  look  at  them  except  through  opera- 
!;lasses,  and  never  speak  to  them  at  all.  Women  of  that  class — I  include  the 
fair  ladies  vho  make  a  public  display  of  their  triumphs — should  have  no 
attraction  whatever  for  a  man  of  taste  who  desires  refinement  in  his  attach¬ 
ments. 
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It  is  true  in  the  main,  though  perhaps  put  with  excess  of 
emphasis ;  and  Alfred  de  Vigny  was  the  last  man  in  the  world 
to  run  counter  to  such  good  advice  for  the  ordinary  reasons  of 
ordinary  youths.  But  he  w’as  a  poet  who  wanted  to  write  for 
the  theatre  ;  and  writing  for  the  theatre  brings  a  man  into  contact 
with  actresses ;  and  a  man  may  share  his  mother’s  opinions  about 
actresses  in  general,  and  yet  have  an  opinion  of  his  own  about 
one  actress  in  particular.  That,  broadly  speaking,  was  what 
happened  w'hen  Alfred  de  Vigny  met  Marie  Dorval. 

Madame  de  Vigny  would  have  had  to  admit  that  iNIarie  Dorval 
was  not  quite  so  bad  a  woman  as  she  had  declared  all  actresses, 
w’ithout  exception,  to  be;  but  she  would  probably  have  made 
haste  to  add  that  she  was  quite  bad  enough. 

She  was  not  mercenary — that  was  her  great  saving  grace.  She 
did  not  sell  her  favours,  but  gave  them;  she  preferred  artists  to 
stockbrokers ;  she  never  threw  over  a  poor  man  for  a  rich  one. 
There  are  many  modern  actresses — the  sort  of  actresses  who 
bring  actions  for  breach  of  promise  of  marriage,  or  w'ho  even 
persuade  peers  or  guardsmen  to  marry  them — of  w'hom  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  say  as  much ;  and  it  is  a  good  deal  to  be  able  to  say 
in  Marie  Dorval’s  case,  seeing  that  her  salary,  even  when  she  was 
the  idol  of  Paris,  wms  never  more  than  about  £600  a  year.  On 
the  other  hand — well,  no  doubt  there  is  a  good  deal  to  be  said 
on  the  other  hand  as  w^ell ;  but  let  us  begin  at  the  beginning,  and 
tell  her  story. 

Marie  Dorval  was,  so  to  say,  a  nobody  from  nowhere.  Her 
parents  were  strolling  players  who  had  lived  connubially,  in  the 
careless  style  of  strolling  pfayers,  without  ever  troubling  to  marry. 
Born  at  Lorient  in  1798,  she  began  to  act  almost  as  a  baby.  Left 
destitute,  she  married,  at  sixteen,  a  middle-aged  comedian — “the 
first  man  who  offered  to  take  charge  of  me  ” — but  not  before 
she  had  thrown  a  flat-iron  at  the  head  of  a  wealthy  provincial 
admirer  w’hose  intentions  w'ere  not  matrimonial.  By  the  time  she 
was  twenty-one  she  was  a  widow  wdth  three  children,  and  resolved 
that  none  of  them  should  seek  a  career  on  the  stage,  because  she 
“knew  too  much  about  it.”  Dull  domesticity,  she  considered, 
should  be  the  ideal  of  her  daughters,  though  it  would  not  be  hers. 

Her  first  parts  were  in  comedy  and  comic  opera ;  but  tragedy 
was  her  true  line,  and  Gozlan  told  her  so.  “You  a  soubrette!” 
he  exclaimed.  “I  picture  you  as  a  parlour-maid  carrying  a  tray. 
As  soon  as  a  good-looking  young  man  entered,  you  w^ould  drop 
the  tray,  and  throw'  your  arms  round  his  neck,  crying,  ‘  Antony, 
my  long-lost  son  !  ’  and  all  the  crockery  w'ould  be  smashed  ” ; 
and  she  was,  in  fact,  precisely  of  that  irresistibly  impulsive  nature 
in  private  life  as  w'ell  as  on  the  boards — sometimes  loving  fiercely, 
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and  sometimes  ceasing  to  love  capriciously — meaning  well,  but 
following  her  w'hims. 

Somehow  or  other  she  found  her  way  to  Paris  while  she  w'as 
still  quite  young,  and  was  promoted,  in  the  course  of  time,  from 
the  Porte  Saint-Martin — the  home  of  melodrama — to  the  Theatre 
Fran^ais ;  and  her  successes  belonged  to  the  time  when  the  rising 
young  Eomanticists  were  taking  the  Parisian  stage  by  storm.  She 
triumphed  in  Casimir  Delavigne’s  Marino  Faliero,  in  Victor 
Hugo’s  Marion  Delorme,  in  Dumas’s  Antony  ;  and  there  was  much 
Bohemian  honhomie  in  her  relations  with  dramatic  authors  and 
dramatic  critics.  Gustave  Planche,  of  the  Revue  des  deux  Mondeft, 
was  privileged  to  be  her  lover  for  a  season.  She  ran  after  Dumas 
in  the  street ,  exclaiming  :  “  You  understand  women ,  so  I  will  let 
you  kiss  me”;  and  she  addressed  the  great  man  as  “>uo??  hon 
chien,”  and  let  him  sleep  in  her  apartments — turning  her  second 
husband,  a  M.  Merle,  out  of  the  house  to  make  room  for  him — 
in  order  that  he  might  finish  the  last  act  of  Antony  under  her 
eyes. 

Such  anecdotes  show  pretty  clearly  what  sort  of  a  creature  she 
was ;  and  so  does  the  story  of  her  first  meeting  with  George  Sand. 
The  novelist,  then  hardly  known,  had  sent  the  actress  a  letter  of 
homage,  soliciting  permission  to  call;  and,  on  the  very  next 
morning,  the  actress,  moved  by  the  compliment,  ran  up  her 
stairs  and  knocked  at  her  door,  exclaiming  breathlessly  :  ‘‘Here 
I  am !  ” 

That  was  at  the  time  when  George  Sand  was  living  connubially 
with  Jules  Sandeau ;  and  Marie  Dorval  invited  them  both  to  dine 
with  her  on  the  following  Sunday.  They  did  so,  and  George  Sand 
and  Marie  Dorval  became  inseparable  friends.  The  intimacy, 
however,  did  not  prevent  Marie  Dorval  from  becoming  Jules 
Sandeau’s  mistress  as  the  years  rolled  on ;  and  that  is  another 
circumstance  characteristic  of  the  woman  as  w'ell  as  of  the  age. 
Evidently  she  was  a  creature  of  impulse,  driven  everv^  way  by 
every  impulse  in  turn,  well-meaning,  hon  enfatit,  with  her  feet 
in  the  gutter  even  when  her  sublime  head  struck  the  stars.  And 
that  was  the  manner  of  woman  that  Alfred  de  Vigny  was  to  find 
her. 

One  does  not  know  exactly  when  or  how  he  met  her ;  but  all 
the  Bomantics  were  in  the  habit  of  meeting  actresses,  so  that  the 
question  has  no  importance.  The  difference  wms  that,  whereas 
the  others  met  many  of  them,  and  met  them  frequently,  and 
consequently  seldom  took  them  more  seriously  than  actresses 
should  be  taken,  Alfred  de  Vigny  came  fresh  from  the  glamour 
of  poetry  to  the  glamour  of  the  stage.  He  knew  nothing  about 
actresses  except  what  his  mother  had  told  him,  and  the  subject 
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is  not  one  on  which  a  young  guardsman  is  likely  to  go  confidently 
to  his  mother  for  trustworthy  information.  If  he  accepted  his 
mother’s  generalisations,  at  least  he  made  an  exception  in  Marie 
Dorval’s  favour,  and  confusing  the  woman  with  the  parts  she 
played,  sat  down  at  her  feet  and  worshipped  her. 

There  was  one  aspect,  indeed,  of  such  relationships  which  he 
does  appear  to  have  grasped.  He  understood,  at  least,  that  a 
man  in  his  position  must  not  allow  actresses  to  exploit  him— 
must  not  wait  for  them  at  the  stage  door,  or  be  seen  with  them 
in  public  places :  and  he  was  careful  to  do  nothing  of  the  kind. 
“Only  to  think,”  said  iMarie  Uorval  to  a  confidant,  after  it  was 
all  over,  “that  in  all  those  years  he  never  once  took  me  out  to 
dinner!”  Considering  that  the  years  were  six  in  number,  that 
must  certainly  have  seemed  very  remiss  of  him ;  but  the  remiss¬ 
ness  does  not  seem  to  have  been  the  cause  of  the  breach,  and 
there  is  no  record  of  any  protest  against  it  at  the  time.  Marie 
Dorval,  we  may  take  it,  understood  and  acquiesced. 

Alfred  de  Vigny's  love,  we  may  also  take  it,  appealed  to  her 
as  something  fresh  and  novel.  She  was  only  accustomed  to 
Bohemian  lovers  who  kissed  her  in  a  spirit  of  camaraderie,  or 
regarded  her  as  the  predestined  instrument  of  their  pleasures.  If 
she  had  met  gentlemen  before,  at  all  events  no  gentleman  whom 
she  had  met  had  ever  treated  her  as  a  lady ;  whereas  Alfred  de 
Vigny  not  only  treated  her  as  a  lady,  but  addressed  her  as  an 
angel  or  a  queen — not  in  the  language  of  exaggerated  gallantry, 
but  with  a  sincere  and  almost  religious  devotion. 

She  knew,  of  course — she  must  have  known — that  she  did  not 
deserve  it.  She  may  even  have  known  that  the  time  would  come 
when  she  would  get  tired  of  it,  and  would  hear  the  gutter  calling, 
and  would  obey  the  call.  But  meanwhile  the  grand  manner  and 
the  ceremonious  respect  made  their  appeal  to  her,  and  gave  her 
a  better  opinion  of  herself.  Aware  that  he  loved  an  ideal,  and 
not  the  real  Marie  Dorval,  she  nevertheless  was  pleased  with  the 
ideal,  and  lived  up  to  it  as  long  as  she  could;  and,  after  all,  it 
was  not  difficult — at  first.  He  had  beautiful  eyes — people  said 
that  ho  reminded  them  of  Christ ;  and  he  wTote  charming  things 
about  her — and  about  her  husband  too,  when  she  asked  him ;  and 
he  brought  La  Malibran  to  see  her  and  embrace  her  in  her 
dressing-room  ;  and  he  was  writing  a  play  which  was  to  have  a 
wonderful  part  for  her.  Bhc  could  not  help  loving  him,  for  one 
must  needs  love  the  highest  when  one  saw*  it ;  and  the  day  came 
when  she  refused  to  let  Dumas  kiss  her,  and  he  asked  her  why. 

“I  do  believe  you’re  in  love  with  M.  de  Vigny,”  he  said.  “I 
am  madly  in  love  with  him,”  she  answered;  and  the  rest  was 
obvious  and  inevitable,  though  the  initiative  was  hers. 
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It  had  flattered  her  at  first  to  find  that  he  made  no  attempt  to 
take  the  citadel  by  storm.  She  was  not  used  to  such  hesitations, 
and  she  understood  the  compliment  which  they  implied,  and 
jierhaps  she  even  valued  it  the  more  because  she  felt  that  it  was 
unmerited.  Yet  she  also  held — for  her  training  had  taught  her — 
that  it  was  possible  to  have  too  much  even  of  so  good  a  thing  as 
respect,  and  that  a  man  should  aim  at  a  golden  mean  in  the  matter 
of  chastity  as  well  as  of  the  other  virtues.  So,  in  the  end,  she 
grew  impatient;  and,  as  Vigny  still  waited  for  a  hint,  she  gave 
him  one.  Looking  him  in  the  e3'es  one  day — so  runs  the  story 
picked  up  in  the  theatrical  circles  by  M.  Leon  Seche — she  asked, 
point-blank  : 

.\nd  when  are  the  parents  of  M.  le  Comte  coming  to  ask  me  for  my 
hand  ? 

It  is  the  sort  of  question  which,  in  English  theatrical  circles, 
usually  invites  marriage  under  pain  of  an  action  for  damages  for 
breach  of  promise  of  marriage.  But  there  are  no  actions  for 
breach  of  promise  of  marriage  in  France,  and  Marie  Dorval  was 
already  Yladame  Merle ;  so  that  the  question  in  her  case  bore  a 
different  meaning.  And  Alfred  de  Vigny,  of  course,  came  down 
from  the  clouds  and  realised  that  there  was  a  point  beyond  which 
worshi})ful  respect  for  actresses  could  not  profitably  be  carried. 
He  answered  that  there  was  no  time  like  the  present ;  and  their 
relations  entered,  the  same  evening,  on  their  second  phase. 

“Make  him  happy,  my  child,”  wrote  George  Sand.  “Such  men 
as  he  is  need  happiness  and  deserve  it.” 

And  the  world  said  : 

“On  the  breast  of  what  a  IMagdalen  does  this  Christ  lay  his 
head.” 

But  that  did  not  matter.  The  lovers,  whatever  the  world  might 
say.  were  happy  and  hopeful,  and  looked  forward  confidently  to 
a  great  artistic  triumph.  Vigny  was  about  to  write  Chatterton. 
Marie  Dorval  was  about  to  create  the  part  of  Kitty  Bell. 

The  production  of  the  piece  was  one  of  the  great  theatrical 
victories  of  the  Romantics.  If  Hernani  had  been  their  Ylarengo 
or  their  Austerlitz,  Chatterton  was  their  Jena  or  their  Wagram  ; 
and  that  though  it  was  the  work  of  a  man  not  specially  drawn 
to  the  theatre  either  b\'  his  tastes  or  by  his  talents.  Probably, 
indeed,  in  spite  of  the  general  resolution  of  the  Romantics  to 
invade  and  conquer  the  Comedie  Fran^aise,  it  would  have 
appeared,  not  as  a  play,  but  as  a  poem  or  a  novel,  if  Marie  Dorval 
had  not  demanded  help  and  an  opportunity  to  shine ;  but  as  she 
did  make  the  demand,  and  as  Vigny’s  head  was  full  of  romantic 
thoughts  as  to  the  ideal  relations  between  the  creator  and  the 
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interpreter,  he  not  only  wrote  what  she  wished,  but  insisted,  in 
the  face  of  opposition,  that  she  should  have  the  leading  role — and 
that  though  her  colleagues  declared  that  the  choice  was 
“scandalous.” 

“Scandalous  or  not,”  he  said,  “that  is  what  I  desire  and  intend. 
Unless  I  get  my  way,  my  piece  and  Madame  Dorval  will  both 
go  to  the  Porte  Saint-Martin  ” ;  and  he  said  the  same — or  pretty 
much  the  same — to  the  Minister  of  Fine  Arts,  and  even  to  Louis- 
Philipjje,  who  both  professed  to  think  that  Mademoiselle  Mars 
would  do  better  in  the  part. 

The  king  and  the  minister  shrugged  their  shoulders  and  pre¬ 
dicted  failure.  The  green  room,  coldly  hostile,  made  things  as 
difficult  as  possible,  sniffed  and  sneered  at  rehearsals,  anticipated 
a  fiasco,  and  prepared  to  gloat  over  it.  Their  sympathies  were 
with  the  severe  and  classical ;  and  Marie  Dorval  seemed  to  them 
hysterical,  extravagant,  and  melodramatic.  In  particular  they 
expected  her  to  be  ridiculous  in  the  death  scene  with  which  the 
drama  closed. 

Kitty  Bell,  it  had  been  arranged,  was  to  be  the  unseen  witness 
of  the  marvellous  boy’s  suicide,  looking  down  on  him  through  a 
glass  window’  from  the  landing  of  a  higher  floor.  Loving  him, 
and  now  realising  that  she  loved  him,  in  spite  of  duty,  she  was 
to  come  down  the  staircase  on  to  the  stage,  running,  tumbling, 
tripping,  collapsing  into  a  fainting  fit,  beside  the  breathless  body. 

That  was  the  scene  to  which  the  envious  colleagues  looked  for¬ 
ward  with  malignant  joy.  Such  a  thing  had  never  been  attempted 
at  the  Comedie  Fran^aise  before.  It  was  so  easy  for  a  woman 
who  fell  downstairs — degringoler  was  her  own  word  for  the  move¬ 
ment — to  look  ridiculous.  It  was  so  unusual  for  a  woman — or  a 
man  either,  for  that  matter — to  fall  down  stairs  with  dignity. 
Amused  speculation  was  the  more  rife  because  Marie  Dorval. 
though  she  had  rehearsed  the  effect  alone,  declined  to  rehearse 
it  under  her  comrades’  eyes,  but  obstinately  reserved  it  for  “the 
night.”  They  were  quite  sure  that,  instead  of  being  “all  right 
on  the  night,”  it  would  dissolve  the  tragedy  in  inextinguishable 
laughter. 

Yet  they  w’ere  wrong ;  for  Marie  Dorval  w  as  an  actress  of 
agility  as  well  as  genius.  Her  later  portraits  exhibit  her  as  a 
little  more  than  comfortably  plump;  but  in  those  days  she  was 
light,  and  lithe,  and  willowy — “like  the  ostrich  feather  in  her 
hat,”  according  to  the  simile  of  Jules  Sandeau.  She  fell  without 
awkwardness,  without  sprawling,  unexpectedly  but  inevitably, 
sending  a  sudden  thrill  through  the  awed  house,  and  completing 
the  triumph  of  a  triumphant  evening.  The  audience  called  her 
again  and  again  before  the  curtain  ;  and  her  colleagues  kissed  her; 
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SO  that  Vigny  was  able  to  write  to  Brizeux  ;  “If  it  had  not  been 
for  Kitty  Bell,  the  lady  who  plays  the  part  with  such  admirable 
genius  would  have  been  a  failure  at  the  theatre,  overcome  by  the 
cabals.  That  is  what  makes  me  really  happy.” 

His  happiness,  however,  was  to  be  of  brief  duration.  The  hour 
of  the  Creator’s  triumph  almost  coincided  with  that  of  the  Inter¬ 
preter’s  infidelity. 

Perhaps,  as  she  had  been  unfaithful  so  often,  and  to  so  many, 
it  is  superfluous  to  seek  a  reason  for  her  fickleness  in  this  one 
instance;  but  one  may  find  one,  if  one  chooses,  in  one  of  her 
unconsidered  confidences  :  not  in  the  complaint  that  her  lover 
never  took  her  out  to  dinner — though  that  may  have  had  some¬ 
thing  to  do  with  it — but  in  the  dreamy  reflection  ;  “I  wonder  if 
it  would  be  possible  for  M.  de  Vigny  to  love  naturally?  ” 

He  certainly  did  not  love  without  self-reproach,  regret,  and 
scruple ;  the  proof  of  that  is  in  a  noticeable,  though  little  noticed, 
passage  in  the  “Journal  d’un  Poete”  : 

A  Tragedy  on  Adultery. — People  have  written  too  much  about  this  crime, 
and  yet  they  have  never  sounded  the  depths  of  it  :  the  tortures  of  the  lover 
and  his  shame  in  the  presence  of  the  husband  whom  he  has  betrayed. 

Those  were  his  sentiments  at  the  beginning  of  the  liaison  ;  and 
it  is  easy  enough  to  believe  that  they  .seemed  unnatural  to  iMarie 
Dorval.  She  was  married,  indeed;  but  so  little.  M.  iMcrle  did 
not  matter  or  mind.  Surely  her  husband  w^as  amply  compensated 
for  any  wrong  which  he  had  suffered  by  the  agreeable  things 
which  her  lover  WTote  about  him  in  the  papers.  But  then,  a  little 
further  in  the  same  Diary,  we  find  this  note  : 

Christ  in  an  alcove.  The  dream  of  a  woman  who  hears  her  lover  reproach 
her  for  the  pleasures  which  she  has  tasted  with  him  in  the  presence  of  the 
cross.  She  suffers,  and,  every  night,  she  feels  as  if  her  hands  were  being 
pierced  in  expiation  of  her  fault. 

The  note  is  printed  as  a  subject  for  a  poem  ;  but  it  also  impresses 
one  as  a  recollection  of  an  experience.  Marie  Dorval,  as  a  Breton, 
was  pious  enough — or  perhaps  one  should  say  superstitious  enough 
—to  have  some  glimmering  comprehension ;  but  her  superstition 
—or  her  piety — had  been  overlaid  by  many  gallant  adventures. 
The  thought,  if  presented  to  her,  must  have  struck  her  as 
“uncanny  ” — or  perhaps  as  unmanly,  and  therefore,  to  repeat  the 
word,  unnatural.  One  can  even  imagine  some  voice  from  the 
gutter  whispering  to  her  that  lovers  w’ho  talked  in  that  strain 
were  not  rigolo. 

She  was  w'orshipped,  and  she  liked  being  worshipped — up  to  a 
point.  Lamartine’s  view  that  reserve  makes  a  more  potent  appeal 
to  women  than  audacity  was  true  of  her  within  limits.  When  her 
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lover,  who  had  begun  by  fearing  that  adultery  was  irreligious 
ended  by  making  a  religion  of  adultery — and  “Tange  de 
Vadu\t>  rc  ”  was  one  of  Sophie  (ray’s  names  for  him — she  did  her 
best  to  enter  into  the  spirit  of  the  thing,  feeling,  perhaps,  that, 
now  that  she  had  seen  the  highest,  she  really  ought  to  love  it. 
Perhaps  it  was  better  that  they  should  make  love  with  solemnity, 
as  if  they  were  attending  public  worship.  But  the  ritual !  The 
interminable  ritual ! 

M.  ^Maurice  Paleologue,  in  Les  Grands  Ecrirains  FraiK^ais— 
a  Frencdi  equivalent  of  our  English  ISIen  of  Letters  Series— has 
gone  into  that  branch  of  the  subject  very  thoroughly  ;  and  perhaps 
it  will  be  best  to  quote  from  him,  and  to  leave  the  quotation 
untranslated.  It  has  its  psychological  importance  ;  but  it  would 
not  be  easy  to  express  it  becomingly  in  English  : 

Ausbi  lo  sentiment  passion^  qu’il  avait  voud  k  Madame  Dorval  dtait-il 
empreint  d’lme  ardeur  toute  religieuse.  II  voulait  que  I’amour  fut  une 
confession  et  une  communion  perpdtuelle.  Au  moment  qu’il  s’approchait 
de  sa  maitresse,  il  entrait  en  dtat  d’oraison.  Les  apprets  du  sacrifice  dtaient 
pJeins  de  charme  et  de  podsie  mais  solennels  et  interminables  comme  les 
rites  des  mysteres  antiques.  Interminable  dtait  aussi  I’extase  finale,  la 
dilectio  ertatica  ou  son  ame  goutait  I’ineffable  jouissance  de  contempler 
sans  voiles  la  parfaite  Beautd. 

Which  is  to  say  that,  whereas  some  men  “sing  strongly,” 
Alfred  de  Vigny’s  affectation  was  to  sin  solemnly,  after  the 
manner  of  the  mystics,  finding  the  divine  incarnate  in  his  mistress, 
and  so  confounding  the  voluptuous  with  the  devotional ;  and 
Marie  Dorval,  it  seems,  understood  at  times,  but  at  other  times 
failed  to  understand.  If  she  was  a  Breton  and  a  communicant, 
she  was  also  a  play  actress  and  a  loose  woman  ;  and  the  emotions 
of  her  double  nature  alternated  in  it.  It  was  the  Breton  who 
spoke  when  she  stood  in  ecstasy  before  Canova’s  Magdalen. 

“Ah,  she  is  happy!”  (she  exclaimed).  “She  has  seen  and  touched  the 
beautiful  ideal  of  her  dream.  She  has  wept  at  His  feet  and  wiped  them  with 
her  hair.  Where  shall  one  meet  the  divine  Jesus  now?  There  is  little  merit 
in  adoring  a  perfect  being  who  has  a  real  existence.  Do  you  think  that,  if 
I  had  ever  met  such  a  one,  I  should  have  been  a  sinner?  Do  you  think 
it  is  my  senses  that  carry  me  away?  No,  no;  it  is  my  hunger  for  something 
very  different — my  mad  desire  to  find  the  true  love  which  is  alw’ays  calhng 
and  always  deceiving  me.  Let  God  send  us  saints,  and  we  shall  be  as  holy 
as  they.  Give  me  such  a  memory  as  Magdalen  carried  to  the  wilderness,  and 
I  will  go  to  the  wilderness  myself,  and  weep  for  my  well-beloved." 

There  is  mysticism  there — a  natural  mysticism  artificially  cul¬ 
tivated  by  a  mystic  lover’s  talk,  and  then,  it  almost  appears,  a  little 
shocked  by  it,  and  harking  back  to  the  primitive  belief  that  the 
essential  characteristic  of  chastity  was  to  be  chaste.  Not  many 
mistresses,  one  imagines — certainly  not  many  mistresses  taken 
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from  the  stage — would  have  gone  as  far  with  Alfred  de  Vigny  on 
his  strange  amorous  path  as  Marie  Dorval.  She  follow^ed  it,  after 
all,  with  but  rare  lapses,  and  not  for  the  sake  of  money,  for  about 
six  years.  But  she  could  not  follow  it  to  the  end.  The  strain 
of  continual  exaltation,  whether  chaste  or  unchaste,  was  too 
great  for  her.  She  walked — there  really  is  no  better  way  of 
putting  it — with  her  feet  in  the  gutter  even  when  her  head  was 
lifted  to  the  stars ;  and  the  mud  of  the  gutter  was  always  thick 
and  clinging.  She  heard  the  gutter  calling,  and  remembered 
and  regretted  the  mad  days  when  lovers,  instead  of  being  religious, 
had  been  rigolo ;  and  she  was  not  so  old  but  that  lovers  still 
offered  themselves  who  were  frankly  rigolo ;  and  therefore — 

There  is  no  mention  of  Marie  Dorval’s  name  in  the  “Journal 
d’un  Poete,”  or,  at  all  events,  in  the  portion  of  it  that  has  been 
published ;  but  there  are  a  few  allusions  to  her,  and  their  signifi¬ 
cance  is  clear  to  anyone  who  reads  them  with  an  inkling  of  the 
story.  Let  us  have  them  in  front  of  us  before  proceeding  : 

How  charmin"  to  watch  a  truly  inspired  actress  at  her  toilette  in  her 
dressing-room!  Her  talk,  on  whatever  subject,  is  charged  with  ravishing 
exaggerations.  She  gets  excited  about  trifles,  screams,  and  laments,  and 
laughs  and  sighs,  and  gets  angry,  and  caresses  you,  all  within  the  space  of  a 
minute.  She  tells  you  she  is  ill  and  well,  and  strong  and  weak,  and  gay 
and  melancholy,  and  irritated;  and  she  does  not  mean  a  word  of  it.  She  i? 
merely  impatient,  like  the  racehorse  waiting  for  the  signal  to  start.  She 
paws  the  ground,  just  as  the  horse  does,  and  looks  at  herself  in  the  glass, 
and  puts  on  her  rouge,  and  takes  it  off  again.  She  practises  the  expression 
of  her  face,  and  tests  her  voice  by  talking  loud,  and  tries  her  soul  by  affecting 
every  tone  and  every  sentiment  in  turn.  Art  and  the  stage  have  bewildered 
her  in  anticipation,  and  she  is,  as  it  were,  intoxicated. 

That  was  in  the  early  days,  when  the  writer  was  still  stage- 
struck,  and  all  his  illusions  were  intact.  Presently  we  see  those 
illusions  disappearing  : 

When  one  falls  in  love  with  a  woman,  it  is  just  as  well  to  inquire,  before 
allowing  oneself  to  become  entangled  :  What  sort  of  people  does  she  live 
with?  What  is  the  manner  of  her  life?  Upon  the  answers  to  those  questions 
all  one's  future  happiness  depends. 

.\ndthen,  the  peril  to  happiness  having  shown  itself  : 

Passion. — What  mysterious  resemblances  there  are  in  words!  Yes,  love  is 
indeed  a  passion,  but  the  passion  of  a  martyr — a  passion  like  that  of  Christ. 

It  is  a  passion  crowned  with  thorns,  and  with  no  single  spike  lacking  in 
the  crown. 

And  also  : 

I  wonder  whether  this  constant  watchfulness  which  love  requires  is  not 
perhaps  one  of  the  germs  which  work  for  its  destruction. 

This  necessity  of  being  always,  as  it  were,  under  arms,  must  surely  end  by 
wearing  both  the  lovers  out. 
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And  finally,  when  one  at  least  of  the  lovers  has  been  worn  out, 
and  all  is  over  for  ever  : 

How  should  one  not  feel  the  need  for  love?  Who  has  not  felt  as  if  the 
ground  were  giving  way  under  his  feet  when  love  forsook  him? 

Work  is  a  way  of  forgetting  things — an  active  way,  suitable  for  a  stout 
heart. 

There  are  hints  there  which  any  novelist  could  pick  up  and  piece 
into  a  story,  even  without  help  from  other  sources;  but  we  have 
also  a  few  of  the  letters,  and  can,  without  much  difficulty,  sift  the 
actual  facts  from  them.  We  gather  from  them  that  the  jealousies, 
the  quarrels,  and  the  renewals  of  love  began  early  and  continued 
for  several  years ;  and  we  also  gather  from  them  that  the  poet 
loved  an  ideal,  and  that  the  real  woman  was  very  different  from  the 
ideal. 

She  might,  and  doubtless  did,  appear  to  approach  the  ideal  at 
moments  of  theatrical  exaltation  ;  but  she  also  had  that  vanity,  and 
that  keen  eye  to  the  main  chance,  which  are  so  often  painfully 
shocking  to  the  guileless  admirers  of  women  of  her  profession. 
Art,  for  her,  meant  herself  in  the  centre  of  the  stage;  and  the 
business  of  a  lover,  in  her  view,  was  to  exert  “influence  ’’  in  order 
to  place  and  keep  her  there.  Alfred  do  Vigny,  who  had  a  little 
influence,  did  his  best ;  but  his  best  was  not  good  enough  to  satisfy 
her.  She  lost  her  temper  with  him  and  told  him  so.  There  was 
a  time  when  she  could  obtain  no  engagement  in  Paris,  but  had 
to  tour  the  provinces  instead ;  and  she  said  that  it  was  all  his 
fault.  He  humbled  himself,  and  went,  metaphorically,  on  his 
knees  to  her  ; 

How  cruel  of  you  to  accuse  me — me  of  all  men — of  not  liavinc;  done 
enough  for  you  in  your  theatre !  You  know  what  my  life  is — and  how  could 
I  have  done  more?  But  trust  me,  and  you  shall  see  presently  what  I  will 
do  for  you. 

And,  oh,  I  beg  of  you,  my  beautiful  Marie,  do  not  frighten  me  and 
threaten  me,  as  you  did  just  now.  Reassure  me.  Promise  me  that  things 
shall  be  as  they  were,  and  then  I  shall  be  able  to  think  and  write  for  you. 

That  was  written  comparatively  early  in  the  liaison.  Already, 
in  this  respect,  the  actress  was  behaving  after  the  way  of 
actresses ;  and  she  never  ceased  to  do  so.  The  last  letter  dis¬ 
coverable  before  the  rupture  contains  another  reference  to  this 
standing  grievance,  now  at  last  removed,  though  Alfred  de  Vigny 
had,  by  this  time,  grievances  of  his  own,  and  other  wrongs  besides 
reproaches  to  complain  of.  Here  is  the  letter  in  which  he  pours 
out  the  anger  of  his  injured  heart  : 

It  is  absolutely  necessary  for  me  to  relieve  my  heart  by  complaining. 
You  are  making  me  very  unhappy.  I  cannot  go  on  living  like  this.  .  .  . 

Every  one  of  the  hours  of  all  my  days  and  nights  of  the  last  four  years 
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has  been  passed  in  considering  how  to  make  you  happy;  and  your  own 
occupation,  during  the  whole  of  that  time,  has  been  to  consider  how  you 
can  pain  me,  and  what  new  torture  you  can  inflict  upon  me  on  the  morrow. 
The  contrast  is  getting  to  be  too  much  for  me. 

Last  Bummer,  when  I  was  ill,  and  when  I  saw  you  crying  because  you 
were  getting  on  so  badly  at  the  theatre,  I  knew  very  well  what  a  risk  I 
was  taking  in  trying  to  save  you — how  many  enemies  and  how  few  friends 
I  had,  and  how  serious  a  matter  failure  would  be  for  me;  and  yet  you  were 
then  annoying  and  tormenting  me  in  every  possible  way  by  your  shocking 
familiarities  with  other  men. 

I  was  very  ill  indeed,  and  yet  I  sat  up  every  night  to  write  my  play  for 
vou;  but  I  could  still  smile  when  I  met  you,  and  refrain  from  speaking  of 
my  labours  for  fear  lest  I  should  appear  to  be  making  a  merit  of  them. 

\Miat,  alter  all,  was  I  doing  for  myself?  Was  it  so  great  a  glory  for  me 
to  put  the  idea  of  one  of  my  books  into  a  play?  I  only  did  it  for  you,  and 
you  have  Icrgotten  it. 

You  must  not  heap  more  injuries  on  me  than  my  affection  and  my  good 
oature  can  put  up  with;  for  really  I  don’t  know  what  use  to  make  of  my 
affection  and  my  good  nature  in  the  midst  of  these  reproaches  and  these 
continual  wrangles. 

By  that  time,  it  seems,  Marie  Dorval  had  already  been  un¬ 
faithful,  and  her  “treason,”  as  it  has  been  called,  had  been  sus¬ 
pected  if  not  demonstrated.  The  tone  of  the  correspondence  even 
suggests  that  she  excused  herself  on  the  ground  that,  as  Alfred  de 
Vigny  had  not  done  as  much  for  her  advancement  as  she  had 
expected,  he  had  no  right  to  demand  that  her  fidelity  should  be 
unswerving.  Actresses  who  come  to  the  stars  from  the  gutter 
are  prone  to  argue  in  that  fashion ;  and  it  further  appears  that 
her  fancy  had  been  temporarily  captivated  by  a  handsome  jeune 
premier  who  had  played  with  her  during  one  of  her  provincial 
tours,  at  Eouen,  and  who  made  love,  wdien  she  invited  him  to 
do  so,  “naturally.” 

Apparently,  again,  she  did  not  take  her  own  lapse  seriously  or 
expect  her  lover  to  do  so  either.  She  had  indulged,  not  a  passion, 
but  a  whim,  and  would  have  been  quite  content  that  the  amant 
en  litre  should  slap  her  and  tell  her  to  behave  better  in  future. 
Only  that  w^as  not  Alfred  de  Vigny’s  w^ay. 

He  had  mistaken  his  actress,  but  he  was  sincere  in  his  mistake. 
Love  bad  been  for  him  a  religion  as  well  as  an  indulgence.  In 
loving  Marie  Dorval  he  had  made  his  gambler’s  throw"  for  happi¬ 
ness,  and  staked  his  all  on  it ;  and  when  he  found  her  out,  he  felt 
that  it  was  the  hollowness  of  life  itself  that  had  been  exposed. 
For  a  time  he  pretended  not  to  know,  and  was  ridiculous.  Unable 
to  pretend  any  longer,  he  once  or  twice  forgave,  though  with,  as 
he  says,  “a  secret  shame,”  imploring  his  mistress  to  be  “very 
sweet”  when  she  came  back  from  the  country.  But,  in  the  end, 
he  mastered  his  courage,  accepted  the  inevitable,  and  said  good¬ 
bye;  not  to  Marie  Dorval  only,  but  also  to  all  his  illusions. 
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Two  or  three  years  later  we  find  him  still  remembering.  A 
common  friend,  Pauline  Duchabge,  the  pianist,  had  found  her 
position  embarrassing  in  consequence  of  the  rupture,  and  Vignv 
felicitated  her  on  having  shown  “great  tact  in  circumstances  of 
great  gravity,”  adding  : 

Forgive  me  if  I  decline  to  say  anything  more  about  the  matter,  or  to 
re-open  my  wounds  in  order  to  write  to  you  with  my  blood.  I  have  often 
reproached  myself  for  the  confidences  with  which  I  overwhelmed  you.  You 
are  free  from  them  henceforth,  and  please  forget  any  expressions  of  undue 
violence  which  I  may  have  used. 

Clearly  he  had  not  forgotten  when  he  wrote  that,  and,  in 
truth,  he  never  forgot,  though  Marie  Dorval  expected  him  either 
to  do  so  or  to  return  to  her.  She  gave  him  his  chance  in  1841, 
by  writing  to  ask  him  once  more  to  help  her  at  the  theatre  with 
his  advice  and  influence ;  and  he  replied  with  perfect  politeness 
and  even  with  friendliness.  He  would  do  what  he  could,  but  he 
could  do  but  little.  He  had  conceived  a  “repugnance  for  the 
theatre,”  and  it  was  out  of  the  question  that  he  should  write 
another  Chatterton  for  her.  Or  at  all  events  he  could  not  do  so 
“quite  immediately,”  though  no  one  desired  more  heartily  than 
he  did  to  hear  of  her  success  in  her  profession. 

No  more  than  that — and  no  less ;  and  while  he  wrote  that, 
there  was  lying  in  his  desk  the  last  of  the  poems  which  Marie 
Dorval  inspired — that  terrible  Colere  de  Samson,  in  which  he 
summed  up  in  vitriolic  language  his  new,  but  enduring,  hatred 
and  contempt  for  the  ruses  and  wiles  of  women  : 

Une  lutte  4ternelle  en  tout  temps,  en  tout  lieu, 

Se  livre  sur  la  terre,  en  presence  de  Dieu, 

Entre  la  bont4  d 'Homme  et  la  ruse  de  Femme, 

Car  la  femme  est  un  etre  impur  de  corps  et  I'ame. 

And  then  : 

Toujours  voir  serpenter  la  vip^re  dor4e 
Qui  se  traine  en  sa  fange  et  s’y  croit  ignor4e; 

Toujours  ce  compagnon  dont  le  eceur  n’est  pas  sur, 

La  Femme,  enfant  malade  et  douze  fois  impur. 

And  then  again  : 

Terre  et  ciel  I  punissez  par  de  telles  justices 
La  trahison  ourdie  en  des  amours  factices, 

Et  la  delation  du  secret  de  nos  coeurs 

Arrache  dans  nos  bras  par  des  baisers  menteurs. 

The  lines  were  WTitten  at  Shavington,  near  Cromer,  in  1839, 
but  remained  unpublished  till  long  afterwards.  Presumably  Vigny 
did  not  wish  Marie  Dorval  to  know  that  he  still  suffered,  and  to 
triumph  over  his  sufferings  to  Jules  Sandeau,  whose  turn  it  now 
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was  to  satisfy  her  craving  for  the  love  and  homage  of  literary 
men.  It  is  said  that  she  loved  Jules  Sandeau  well  enough,  for  a 
little  while,  to  be  jealous  of  his  lingering  regard  for  George  Sand, 
and  even  to  attempt  to  stab  herself — though  only  with  a  blunt 
paper  knife — in  some  fit  of  annoyance  at  his  levity  ;  but  that  need 
not  concern  us.  It  is  also  said  that  her  heart  ultimately  went 
back  to  Vigny,  and  that  she  took  to  frequenting  churches  and 
graveyards,  and  reading  the  Imitatio  Christi  for  his  sake  ;  but  that 
is  as  it  may  be,  for  actresses — and  actors  too,  for  that  matter — 
are  apt  to  be  fond  of  acting  even  in  their  private  lives,  and  to 
make  a  very  emphatic  and  conspicuous  display  of  very  small 
emotions. 

Vigny,  on  his  part,  never  forgot  nor  recovered  from  the  blow, 
though  he  still  had  nearly  five-and-twenty  years  to  live.  It 
sterilised  his  genius,  so  that,  for  many  years,  he  hardly  wrote 
anything ;  and  he  did  not  venture  to  seek  his  happiness  in  the 
same  w’ay  a  second  time,  but  withdrew  to  the  “ivory  tower”  of 
his  reserve,  and  to  his  country  seat,  and  to  the  society  of  his 
English  wife,  who  still  had  a  difficulty  in  conversing  with  him 
in  French. 

His  friends  said  that  he  was  the  most  reserved  man  w^hom  they 
knew.  “No  one,”  it  was  remarked,  “was  ever  intimate  with 
him ;  he  was  not  even  intimate  with  himself.”  But  he  was  also 
a  most  devoted  husband,  and  his  devotions  increased  when  his  wife 
became  an  invalid,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  “expectations” 
for  which  he  had  married  her  only  resulted  in  irritating  and  un¬ 
successful  law-suits.  His  courtesy,  we  further  read,  was  constant, 
ceremonious,  and  old-fashioned.  When  Madame  de  Vigny  entered 
the  room  he  never  failed  to  rise  and  kiss  her  hand,  and  conduct 
her,  like  a  courtier,  to  her  seat.  And  she,  on  her  part,  neither 
raged  nor  was  peevish  because  she  had  been  neglected  in  the  past, 
nor  showed  any  indecent  exultation  over  the  failure  of  her 
husband’s  long  infidelity. 

"It’s  a  long  time  since  you  saw  IMadame  Dorval,  isn’t  it?” 
she  asked  him  once — but  only  once,  and  only  just  to  show  that 
she  was  not  so  blind  as  he  appeared  to  have  supposed  and  to  prove 
the  value  of  her  serene  and  comfortable  temper. 

And  so  the  time  passed,  and  they  grew  old  together  calmly, 
until  incurable  illnesses  overtook  them  and  they  died,  within  a 
brief  time  of  each  other,  in  the  ’sixties,  long  after  the  fever  of 
the  Komantic  Movement  had  spent  itself,  and  its  deliriums  had 
passed  into  history. 

Francis  Grirdle. 
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At  the  close  of  the  football  season  of  1906-7,  in  which  England 
was  beaten  in  turn  by  Wales,  Ireland,  and  Scotland,  I  ventured 
to  prophesy  in  these  columns  that  England  would  do  much  better 
in  coming  seasons.  In  that  season  her  figures  were  as  follows  :  — 
V.  Wales,  nil  to  2  goals  and  4  tries,  or  0  to  22  points ; 

V.  Ireland,  1  penalty  goal  and  2  tries  to  1  placed  and  1  mark 
goal  and  3  tries,  or  9  points  to  17  ; 

V.  Scotland,  1  try  to  1  goal  and  1  try,  or  3  points  to  8. 

A  total  of  12  points  against  47  (represented  by  1  penalty  goal 
and  2  tries  to  4  placed  goals,  1  mark  goal,  and  8  tries),  or,  in  tries, 
a  score  of  3  to  12  against  England. 

Since  1907  England’s  figures  read  as  follows  : — 


Goals. 

Tries. 

Goals.  Tries. 

fl908 

3 

1 

5  (Id.  Ip.) 

2 

V, 

Wales 

-{1909 

0 

0 

1 

1 

11910 

2 

1 

0 

2 

fl908 

2 

1 

1(P) 

0 

V. 

Ireland 

-^1909 

1 

2 

1 

0 

11910 

0 

0 

0 

0 

fl908 

2 

0 

3  (2d.) 

1 

V. 

Scotland 

U909 

1 

1 

3 

1 

U910 

1 

3 

1 

0 

Total 

...  12 

9 

15  (3d.  2p.) 

7 

Taking  the  three  seasons  previous  to  my  prophecy,  viz., 
1905-6-7,  and  comparing  them  with  the  three  following,  we  get 
this  striking  proof  of  the  English  revival  I  foresaw  ; 

England.  The  Others.  ^ 

Goals.  Tries.  Goals.  Tries. 

1905—1907  ...  1  10  .  13  23 

1908—1910  ...  12  9  .  14(3d.  2p.)  7 

The  total  tries  of  the  two  groups  of  years,  better  evidence  of  a 
team’s  worth,  work  out  as  follows  : — 

England.  The  Others. 

1905—1907  .  11  .  36 

1908—1910  .  21  .  16 

A  fitting  climax  to  this  happier  state  of  affairs  has  been  the 
regaining  by  England  of  the  International  Championship,  which 
she  had  not  held  since  1892.  I  take  especial  pleasure  in  drawing 
attention  to  the  comparative  figures  of  the  two  groups  of  years,  as, 
at  the  end  of  the  1906-7  season,  I  was  apparently  the  only  critic 
who  was  not  downhearted !  At  all  events,  no  other  writer  on  the 
game  at  the  time  held  out  any  hope  of  a  revival  in  English  Rugby. 
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This  year  England  was  lucky  to  beat  Wales,  and  lucky  to 
escape  defeat  by  Ireland,  but  finished  with  a  rousing  victory  over 
Scotland  by  a  score  which  greatly  flattered  the  losers.  Indeed, 
it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that,  had  the  English  backs  not  knocked 
on  repeatedly,  the  score  would  have  reached  nearly  30  points. 
It  was  therefore  somewhat  ironical  that  the  Scots’  try  in  this 
game  was  gained  after  the  scorer  had  knocked  on  quite  a  yard. 

It  is  quite  likely  that  Wales  had  the  best  fifteen  of  the  season, 
but  one  of  the  most  wonderful  “combined”  tries  ever  scored 
brought  about  their  defeat  by  England.  The  scorer  actually 
touched  down  within  thirty  seconds  of  the  kick-off  by  Wales,  and 
after  a  bout  of  passing  from  one  side  of  the  field  to  the  other  that 
was  absolutely  book-perfect  from  the  start  by  A.  D.  Stoop  to 
the  finish  by  F.  E.  Chapman.  A  score  which  might  therefore 
have  overcome  any  defence  in  the  world.  The  Irish  match  was 
not  w’on  because  the  English  forwards  did  not  heel  wrhen  they 
had  the  opportunity,  and  because  the  English  scrum  half  was 
much  too  busy  marking  his  vis-a-vis  to  be  in  the  proper  position 
for  attack  when  his  forwards  did  heel.  D.  E.  Gent,  the  half  in 
question  is  a  good  player,  but  not  so  good  as  A.  L.  H.  Gotley, 
who  was  given  the  preference  against  Scotland. 

Thus,  from  that  first  perfect  try  against  Wales  to  the  finish  in 
a  blaze  of  triumph  at  Edinburgh,  England’s  1909-10  season  was 
a  splendid  one  except  for  the  mistaken  tactics  which  ought  to 
have  cost  us  the  Irish  match.  As  most  of  the  national  fifteen 
has  plenty  of  football  left  in  it,  and  there  are  signs  of  a  revival 
of  the  Yorkshire  forward,  England  ought  to  continue,  bar 
accidents,  to  do  very  well  for  some  seasons.  Her  weakness  was 
forward  this  season,  her  backs  being  better  than  those  of  either 
of  the  other  three  football  nations. 

No  mention  of  the  past  season  would  be  complete  without  a 
reference  to  the  team  of  the  Harlequin  Football  Club.  This  had 
one  of  the  most  successful  records  ever  achieved  by  a  London  club, 
going  as  it  did  undefeated  until  February  19th.  Previous  to  that 
(late  the  Harlequins  had  drawn  with  Oxford  University  at  Oxford 
and  defeated  Bristol  at  Bristol  by  a  single  point  (themselves 
playing  one  short  throughout  the  game).  That  the  play  of  the 
Harlequins  pleased  a  certain  section  of  the  public  is  very  true — 
as  true  as  is  the  fact  that  it  did  not  satisfy  several  very  good 
judges  of  the  game.  That  this  is  so  may  be  guessed  from 
the  fact  that,  in  spite  of  its  huge  try-record  and  unbeaten 
certificate,  a  number  of  unbiassed  people  did  not  believe 
in  the  team,  and  expressed  no  surprise  when  the  Oxford  XV. 
(undoubtedly  the  best  club  fifteen,  given  always  full  strength,  of 
the  English  year)  went  to  Twickenham  and  defeated  the 
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Harlequins  by  a  small  margin  of  points  which  quite  failed  to 
reflect  the  winners’  superiority  on  the  day.  The  reason  for  the 
diversity  of  opinion  rests  in  the  fact  that  the  Harlequins’  success 
was  not  the  outcome  of  good  Eugby  football  qua  football.  Their 
success  was  entirely  due  to  the  exploiting  at  all  risks  by  a  set  of 
exceptionally  fleet  backs,  possessed  of  sure  hands,  of  the 
Kapoleonic  theory  that  attack  is  the  best  defence.  In  nearly  every 
Harlequin  victory  that  I  witnessed  there  was  to  be  seen  an  amount 
of  bad  Rugby  football,  quite  unworthy  of  a  side  that  could  produce 
such  sparkling  tries  as  they  did,  and,  at  the  same  time,  utterly 
impossible  in  a  really  good  team.  Hong,  lobbing  passes  flung 
“into  the  anywhere,”  fly-kicking  in  defence  (the  very  worst  form 
of  football),  and  bad  packing  by  the  forwards  were  some  of  the 
features  of  most  of  the  matches  that  I  saw.  In  the  finer  arts  of 
forward  play — close,  clever,  and  concerted  footwork,  converting 
defence  into  attack  by  clever  kicking,  and  good  work  at  the  line- 
out — the  forwards  were  as  a  general  rule  sadly  deficient.  But 
when  we  come  to  the  real  point,  w’hich  is,  “What  was  the  opposi¬ 
tion  like  ?  ”  I  fear  that  the  reply  does  not  greatly  flatter  the 
Harlequin  record. 

The  plain  fact  of  their  telling  successes  against  London  and 
two  touring  Scottish  Schools  clubs  is  that  the  Harlequin  method 
w^as  precisely  suited  for  the  needs  of  the  age  in  which  they  lived. 
Most  emphatically  theirs  is  not  a  method  that  can  endure,  because 
it  is  wrong  in  principle.  Were  any  other  London  club  to  try  it 
they  would  fail  grievously.  The  standard  of  football  in  London 
this  season  was  on  the  w’hole  distinctly  poor.  Blackheath  at  first 
seemed  likely  to  settle  down  into  a  good  side,  but  injuries  to 
prominent  men  prevented  this  coming  to  pass,  and  the  team 
Blackheath  were  able  to  put  in  the  field  against  practically  the 
full  strength  of  the  Harlequins,  for  instance,  would  have  been 
soundly  beaten  by  a  good  Public  School  fifteen.  Richmond  had 
a  good  pack,  but  were  lacking  in  football  wit  behind  the  scrum. 
London  Scottish  have  rarely  had  such  a  weak  side  as  during  the 
greater  part  of  this  season.  Among  their  backs,  except  M.  W. 
Walter  and  D.  G.  Paterson,  and,  when  playing,  D.  Macpherson 
and  A.  Lindsay,  of  London  Hospital,  they  had  no  player  with 
any  pretensions  to  being  first-class.  Their  forwards  were  incon¬ 
sistent  and,  whenever  I  saw  them,  lacked  good  leadership.  This 
weakness  is  only  transitory,  and  one  hears  they  will  be  as  strong 
as  ever  next  season.  London  and  Guy’s  Hospitals  and  London 
Welsh,  three  of  the  leading  clubs,  do  not  figure  on  the  Harlequins’ 
fixture-card,  though  all  three  were,  I  understand,  anxious  to 
arrange  dates.  The  Old  Merchant  Taylors  were  met  as  early  as 
September  25th.  Against  this  must  be  put  such  stiff  engagements 
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as  Oxford,  United  Services,  Leicester,  and  Newport,  as  five  of 
the  last  seven  matches  of  a  full  season.  A  better  arrangement 
of  the  Harlequin  fixture-list  for  next  season  will  be  hoped  for  by 
football  devotees. 

In  writing  as  I  do  I  may  lay  myself  open  to  a  charge  of 
belittling  the  strength  of  London  club  football  this  season,  but  I 
do  so  cheerfully  and  wuth  the  knowledge  that  the  clubs  themselves 
are  under  no  misapprehension  on  the  point.  The  Harlequins, 
their  record  apart,  were  facile  princeps,  as  a  team  with  a  very 
fast  set  of  backs  w'ho  are  also  good  fieldsmen,  in  a  cricket  sense, 
and  are  controlled  by  a  captain  with  brains,  is  bound  to  be.  A 
match  between  them  and  the  crack  Scottish  club,  the  Watsonians, 
on  a  neutral  ground  would  have  been  w’orth  seeing.  The 
Harlequins’  backs  would  have  won  such  a  game  wherever  it  might 
have  been  played. 

University  football  was  this  season  as  interesting  as  ever.  One 
can  only  regret  that  it  is  the  intention  of  the  authorities  to  return 
to  a  mid-week  date.  By  doing  so  they  deprive  a  huge  number 
of  the  game’s  most  consistent  lovers  of  seeing  the  best  struggle 
for  supremacy  of  the  year.  Another  point  in  this  connection  is 
that  it  should  be  unnecessary  to  obtain  the  services  of  a  Scottish 
referee  for  the  match  in  question.  For  some  mysterious  reason 
Cambridge,  w’hen  it  is  their  turn,  usually  invite  a  Scottish  ofi&cial 
to  see  fair  play;  and  though  it  was  Oxford’s  choice  last  year,  it 
is  generally  believed  that  Cambridge  tried  to  get  a  Scot,  although 
Oxford  had  already  nominated  H.  C.  Potter-Irwin.  As  the 
’Varsities  rely  largely,  almost  solely,  upon  English  referees 
throughout  the  season,  it  seems  a  little  unfair  that  Englishmen 
should  be  robbed  of  the  most  important  match  of  all. 

It  is  really  a  robbery,  to  judge  by  conversation  with  leading 
referees,  who  one  and  all  feel  they  have  a  distinct  grievance.  If 
the  choice  of  a  “foreigner”  is  done  with  a  view  to  securing  a 
neutral  arbitrator  the  subject  is  really  not  worth  discussion — 
unless  to  suggest  that  the  preponderance  of  the  Scottish  element 
in  Cambridge  XV. ’s  of  the  past  decade,  to  go  no  further  back,  is 
a  strong  point  against  the  importation  of  another  Scot  into  a 
position  of  importance  in  England ! 

At  full  strength  Oxford  had  the  best  club  fifteen  in  England. 
Week  after  week,  in  regard  to  the  strength  of  Oxford  pack  during 
the  trial  games,  my  voice  was  as  that  of  one  crying  in  the  wilder¬ 
ness.  Even  Oxford’s  supporters  were  misled  by  a  defeat  sustained 
from  the  London  Scottish  on  the  Saturday  previous  to  the  great 
day.  The  day  after  that  match  I  received  a  letter  from  an  Oxford 
supporter  in  which  he  expressed  great  doubts  about  the  forwards. 
I  replied  :  “Your  forwards  are  all  right  if  only  your  backs  are 
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properly  arranged.”  When  the  great  day  came  the  Oxford  pack 
made  history.  Six  of  them  held  the  over-rated  Cambridge  eight, 
got  the  ball  from  them  and  heeled  it  to  Gotley  for  a  period  of  nearly 
twenty  minutes  !  Such  a  forward  triumph  had  perhaps  never  been 
seen  in  this  particular  fixture.  Then  followed  the  second  factor  in 
the  record  Oxford  score  of  o  goals  and  4  tries  to  the  try — and  that 
was  the  precision  of  aim  and  pace  of  the  flight  of  the  ball  in 
Gotley’s  initial  pass  from  the  scrum  base.  That  exhibition  should 
have  secured  A.  L.  H.  Gotley  his  English  cap  straightaway,  since, 
prior  to  it,  his  pluck  and  general  ability  were  well  known.  By 
reason  of  that  series  of  faultless  passes,  Cunningham  was  enabled 
to  stand  wider — so  wide  that  when  he  received  the  ball  one  of  the 
slow  Cambridge  centres  was  practically  put  out  of  the  game 
automatically.  Thus,  only  mistakes  in  handling  or  in  getting  out 
of  position  stood  betw'een  try-getting  galore  for  the  Oxford  wings. 
Eight  tries  did  the  two  wings  score  between  them  direct  from 
passes  from  the  scrum,  a  ninth  accruing  indirectly  from  the  same 
source  after  a  cross-kick.  While  K.  W.  Poulton  (5  tries)  and 
H.  Martin  (4)  deserve  every  credit  for  the  minor  abilities  of  keep¬ 
ing  position  and  handling  accurately,  the  men  who  won  the  match 
were  the  forwards  and  Gotley.  As  usual  in  these  days  of  none 
too  intelligent  criticism,  they  received  little  or  none  of  the  credit, 
and  were  in  fact  in  some  cases  never  mentioned  !  It  only  remains 
to  note  that  prior  to  the  match  at  Queen’s  the  Oxford  back 
division  had  never  previously  played  together  :  hence  my  note  to 
the  Oxford  supporter  above-mentioned  about  the  arrangement  of 
the  backs.  Cambridge,  on  the  other  hand,  w^ere  much  handi¬ 
capped  by  the  inability  at  the  last  moment  of  F.  C.  Pyman  to 
take  his  place  at  centre  three-quarter. 

While  no  other  result  to  the  ’Varsity  match  was  possible  at 
any  time  during  the  season ,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Cambridge 
team  improved  out  of  all  knowledge  during  Lent  term. 

According  to  present  arrangements,  if  this  form  is  kept  up, 
Cambridge  will  have  a  fine  chance  of  retrieving  lost  laurels  next 
December,  as,  while  Oxford  lose  both  their  half-backs — a  great 
loss — Cambridge  will  have  Scholfield  and  Lewis  of  the  three- 
quarters,  Boyd,  half,  and  Fraser  (captain),  Marburg,  Purves  (last 
year’s  captain)  of  the  forwards  again  in  residence.  The  other 
two  three-quarters,  Pyman  and  Jones,  may  be  up,  but  probably 
not.  Oxford,  besides  losing  both  Cunningham  and  Gotley  at  half, 
will  be  without  C.  M.  Gilray  at  centre,  and,  of  the  forwards, 
Hands,  Evers,  and  Allen.  Cheeseman  played  so  well  against  the 
Harlequins  that  he  might  join  Martin,  Buchanan,  and  Poulton 
on  the  three-quarter  line,  though,  if  N.  Field  is  fully  recovered 
from  an  accident,  he  is  worth  his  “blue  ”  in  that  position.  Oxford 
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have  at  least  one  Ehodes  recruit  for  next  season  in  the  person  of 
a  Queenslander  named  H.  Bullock,  a  splendid  specimen  of  the 
genus  homo.  Cheeseman  can  also  play  half,  and  next  season 
D.  L.  Nicholas,  the  South  African  Rhodes  scholar,  should  be  sure 
of  a  prolonged  trial  on  the  three-quarter  line.  To  find  half-backs 
is  F.  H.  Turner,  the  captain’s,  real  difficulty. 

In  the  County  Championship  Kent  won  the  South-Eastern 
division,  Gloucester  the  South-Western  division,  and  Yorkshire 
the  Northern  division  championship,  the  two  last-named  after 
replayed  games.  Gloucester  then  defeated  Kent  in  the  Southern 
Championship,  leaving  the  final  to  be  decided  between  Y'orkshire 
and  Gloucester  on  April  9th.  A  feature  of  the  competition  was 
that  of  Y'orkshire’s  matches  :  only  one-half  of  one  was  witnessed 
by  one  member  of  the  Committee  appointed  by  the  Rugby  Union 
to  select  the  English  XV.  It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  add  that 
no  Yorkshireman  was  chosen  to  play  for  England  this  season — 
into  which  undesirable  condition  of  affairs  the  Yorkshire  Rugby 
Union  will  doubtless  make  full  inquiry. 


E.  H.  D.  Sewell. 


YOUTH  IN  CRICKET. 


Youth  is  the  time  for  play ;  middle-age  the  time  for  work ;  and 
age  should  have  the  leisure  for  repose.  In  these  strenuous  days 
work  encroaches  both  on  the  play-time  and  on  the  rest-time, 
and  so  great  is  the  pressure  of  existence  that  this  generation  is 
in  danger  of  losing  the  knowledge  of  how  to  be  idle,  and  runs 
the  risk  of  not  being  able  to  spare  time  for  thought.  The  over- 
.strained  man  even  seems  to  fear  to  take  the  needed  holiday 
because  he  feels  collapse  may  ensue  upon  the  removal  of  the 
necessity  to  work  ;  all  his  desire  is  to  keep  on  working.  Now,  one 
moral  of  this  is  that  the  business  of  life  is  not  favourable  to 
cricket. 

In  the  days  when  cricket  was  a  game,  and  nothing  more,  the 
stress  of  existence  was  not  unfavourable  to  it.  But  now  county 
cricket  has  been  made  more  of  a  business  than  politics  or 
journalism,  and  the  business  of  life  does  not  always  appear  to 
fit  in  with  the  business  of  sport.  Five  and  twenty  years  ago 
there  seemed  to  be  troops  of  young  men  “who  did  nothing  in 
particular,  and  did  it  very  well.”  To-day  you  can  only  find  them 
in  Ireland  and  in  the  smart  racing  set.  Now,  the  climate  of 
Ireland  has  made  cricket  there  somewhat  of  an  exotic,  and  those 
who  pursue  racing  regularly  are  thereby  debarred  playing  cricket 
even  if  they  desire  to.  Already  has  been  given  the  keynote  of 
the  situation  in  that  one  word  “regularly.”  A  man  has  to 
specialise  in  sport  as  much  as  in  a  profession  if  he  is  to  achieve 
a  success  in  it,  and  the  difficulty  is  in  the  incompatibility  of 
specialising  both  in  one’s  profession  and  at  cricket. 

First-class  cricket  is  an  absorbing  occupation  entailing  the 
devotion  to  it  of  a  considerable  proportion  of  four  months  in  each 
year.  Now,  a  man  may  be  a  practising  barrister,  or  a  keen 
broker,  or  that  vague  thing,  “something  in  the  City,”  and  yet 
play  in  club  cricket  every  Saturday,  if  he  can  resist  the  attraction 
of  the  golf  links.  But  he  cannot  pursue  his  profession  when  he  is 
engaged  in  county  cricket  for  six  days  a  week.  And  it  is  this 
antagonism  between  first-class  cricket  and  earning  one’s  living 
that  makes  the  real  contemporary  crux. 

The  danger  that  has  overwhelmed  football  is  menacing  cricket, 
namely,  that  the  first-class  game  should  fall  into  the  hands  of 
professionals.  Professionals  play  in  sound,  sober,  capable  fashion  ; 
but  the  very  necessity  of  earning  their  living  at  it  prevents  them 
from  taking  those  sporting  risks  which  are  the  very  salt  of  the 
game.  The  reason  for  all  suggestions  of  cricket  reform  has  been 
the  desire  to  obtain  more  sporting  matches.  Now,  there  are  two 
things  conducive  to  the  true  sporting  atmosphere  of  cricket. 
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namely,  youth  and  the  inclusion  of  sufficient  amateurs  in  first- 
class  matches. 

It  has  been  truly  said  that  cricket  is  much  longer  within  a 
man’s  powers  than  rowing  or  football.  No  first-class  cricketer  is 
ever  called  a  veteran  until  he  is  approaching  forty.  Last  year, 
in  important  matches,  although  Dr.  W.  G.  Grace,  at  the  age  of 
sixty -one,  for  the  first  time  did  not  play  once,  yet  Hunter,  aged 
forty-nine,  kept  wicket  finely  for  Yorkshire,  which  was  still  led 
by  Lord  Hawke  of  the  same  age,  whilst  Mr.  L.  G.  Wright,  two 
years  their  junior,  for  the  last  time  represented  Derbyshire. 
Middlesex  actually  introduced  an  amateur  colt  for  the  first  time 
into  the  eleven  aged  forty-three,  and  both  J.  T.  Hearne  and 
Walter  Mead — those  wonderfully  good-length  bowlers — have 
passed  their  fortieth  birthday.  Far  more  important  instances  of 
the  way  in  which  maturity  was  to  the  fore  were  to  be  found  in 
the  disastrous  series  of  Test  matches.  There  is  no  desire  here  to 
revive  the  bitter  criticisms  which  were  heard  from  everyone  except 
a  few  sycophants  last  summer.  Y^et  this  much  must  be  pointed 
out,  namely,  that  Woolley  was  the  only  cricketer  under  twenty- 
seven  chosen  to  represent  England ;  that  only  three  others  were 
under  thirty ;  whilst  the  gloves  were  worn  by  a  skilled  custodian 
in  his  forty-third  year. 

“If  youth  only  knew,  if  age  only  could,”  observed  a 
Cabinet  Minister,  watching  a  Test  match  and  adopting  a 
French  formula.  And  the  way  to  appreciate  the  truth 
of  this,  as  applied  to  cricket,  is  to  remember  that  it  is  not 
the  runs  that  are  made  but  the  runs  that  are  saved  which 
decide  the  issue  of  matches.  You  read  that  Hayward  averaged 
41  for  33  completed  innings  and  Hayes  36  for  60  completed 
innings.  But  what  would  have  been  the  average  of  either  if  every 
chance  had  been  taken?  It  is  not  bowling  but  fielding  which 
wins  matches.  When  one  reads,  “so-and-so  scored  freely  for  70, 
but  was  missed  five  times,”  that  means  he  was  given  five  innings 
by  his  opponents.  Obviously,  were  every  catch  held,  big  scoring 
would  soon  be  checked.  Out  of  the  137  centuries  made  last 
season,  was  there  a  single  one  without  a  possible  chance?  It  is 
possible ;  but  it  is  safe  to  say  that  certainly  not  ten  could  have 
been  credited.  Of  course,  it  is  the  human  element,  the  glorious 
personal  uncertainty,  that  provides  one  of  the  fascinations  of 
cricket.  We  shall  never  see  infallible  fielding,  though  we  do  see 
the  absolute  precision  of  batting,  and  we  have  seen  the  absolute 
deadliness  of  a  few  bowlers  in  the  past. 

Now,  fielding  is  the  special  attribute  of  youth  in  cricket.  A 
man  who  can  cover  ground  in  the  deep  field  in  his  thirty-sixth 
year  like  Denton  is  quite  the  exception.  The  phenomenal 
fieldsmen  in  the  country  have  all  been  young  men.  There  was 
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hardly  a  superior  to  Mr.  A.  C.  McLaren ;  but  before  he  was 
thirty  he  had  taken  to  fielding  in  the  slips.  Mr.  M.  E.  Jardine 
never  played  after  he  went  down  to  Oxford,  and  Mr.  G.  J. 
Mordaunt  but  rarely.  This  trio  gathered  the  ball  and  returned 
it  with  one  action,  and  the  most  confirmed  statistician  could  not 
estimate  the  runs  they  saved.  Batsmen  hesitated  to  start  when 
they  drove  the  ball  in  their  direction,  and,  as  the  fieldsmen  never 
hesitated  in  starting,  they  not  only  saved  many  boundaries,  but 
often  stopped  the  single,  which  is  usually  run  with  safety  before 
the  ball  can  reach  a  man  placed  so  deep. 

Youth  will  go  for  many  a  ball  that  maturity  in  its  less  active 
experience  does  not  think  is  worth  attempting.  This  was  the 
negative  demonstration  that  the  “over  thirty  ”  England  XL’s  gave 
last  year.  The  dash  was  gone.  Directly  a  fieldsman  husbands  him¬ 
self  his  youth  is  past.  Nor  is  it  only  to  fielding  in  the  country  that 
this  applies.  I  have  seen  great  cricketer  after  great  cricketer  retire 
in  his  apparent  prime,  and  the  reason  nearly  always  runs  :  “It 
is  such  a  long  way  down  to  the  ball.”  This  has  applied  as  much 
to  famous  points  as  to  famous  slips.  Exceptions  may  be  cited— for 
instance,  the  skill  of  Tunnicliffe  up  to  his  forty-second  year  and 
the  agility  of  Tyldesley  in  his  thirty-seventh.  But,  broadly,  it 
may  be  truthfully  said  that  after  thirty-two  hardly  one  man 
in  a  hundred  is  so  good  a  field  as  he  was  before. 

Eielding  is  worth  emphasising,  and  the  best  bowlers  cannot 
get  wickets  if  the  chances  are  not  accepted.  The  phenomenal 
bowlers  have  generally  been  supported  by  amazingly  fine  fielding 
sides.  The  unequalled  success  of  the  Y’orkshire  XI.  in  its  prime 
was  due  quite  as  much  to  its  superb  fielding  as  to  wonderful 
bowling  and  dangerous  batting.  Nor  is  it  fielding  only  that  goes. 
First-class  cricket  presents  a  long  roll  of  deadly  fast  bowlers,  who 
either  lost  their  pace  years  before  they  left  off  playing  cricket  or 
else  dropped  out  early  owing  to  the  pressure  of  life.  Such 
instances  as  Mr.  Neville  Knox,  Mr.  Stanley  Christopherson ,  and 
Mr.  S.  M.  J.  Woods  at  once  suggest  themselves.  The  way  Tom 
Eichardson  “lasted”  was  quite  as  phenomenal  as  his  splendid 
ability.  Trott  has  long  been  the  mere  occasional  echo  of  his  old 
bowling  self,  and  Warren  is  slower  with  his  arm  less  elevated. 
Still,  that  short,  glorious  existence  of  the  fast  bowler,  w^ho  goes 
“ripping  through”  opposing  teams,  probably  entails  as  great  a 
thrill  as  any  in  cricket.  Certainly  it  is  one  of  the  attributes  of 
youth.  Indeed,  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  the  express  bowlers 
lose  their  top  speed — that  extra  spice  of  “devil”  which  is  so 
irresistible — even  before  the  rowing  man  finally  quits  his  eight. 

Youth  supplies  the  recruits  perpetually  needed  for  the  great  army 
of  first-class  cricketers.  It  is  to  youth  that  a  slightly  disconcerted 
public  looks  to  recover  those  mythical  “lost  ashes.”  The  Man 
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in  the  Street — who  is  an  excellent  judge  of  cricket — has  lost  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  men  who  have  pleased  him  for  the  last  ten  years, 
and  he  is  not  sure  of  their  successors.  Therefore  he  is  looking  to 
the  undiscovered  “new  talent”  to  again  satisfy  his  complacent 
confidence  in  our  prowess  in  our  national  game.  Supposing  an 
England  side  all  under  thirty  had  to  be  chosen,  presumably  it 
would  be  made  up  somewhat  as  follows  :  Hobbs,  Mead,  R.  H. 
Spooner,  K.  L.  Hutchings,  Woolley,  M.  C.  Bird,  A.  J.  Evans 
or  J.  W.  H.  T.  Douglas,  W.  B.  Burns,  Leach,  Strudwick,  and 
Dennett.  This  side,  though  not  at  all  a  bad  one,  would  not  be 
equal  to  winning  the  rubber  against  Australia  or  South  Africa. 
Yet  The  Man  in  the  Street — who  is  the  deus  ex  machind  of 
cricket,  thanks  to  his  mouthpiece  the  Press — seems  to  have 
decided  against  the  “old  guard.”  And  so  he  peers  into  the 
undiscovered  phalanx  of  Youth  marching  up  from  school  grounds 
and  village  greens,  and  among  the  champions  of  to-morrow  he 
hopes  to  see  the  equals  of  the  giants  of  yesterday. 

What  has  to  be  borne  in  mind  is  that  the  conditions  of  cricket 
have  materially  changed.  Por  generations  has  been  vaunted  the 
value  of  cricket  to  boys  as  a  moral  discipline.  We  know  it  teaches 
co-operation,  the  sinking  of  self,  obedience,  keenness,  alertness 
of  hand  and  eye,  as  w’ell  as  a  dozen  other  qualities.  But  we, 
who  are  older,  never  felt  the  alternative  attraction  of  golf,  at 
which  the  player  is  always  at  it,  enjoys  complete  independence, 
and  need  never  be  a  spectator.  Moreover,  another  point  is  that 
cricket  is  part  of  the  scholastic  curriculum,  whereas  golf  is  purely 
a  pastime.  At  his  public  or  private  school,  a  boy  who  does  not 
row  has  to  play  cricket  so  many  hours  so  many  times  a  week ;  and 
a  good  thing  too.  Now,  if  he  is  not  over  keen,  he  turns  to  golf 
as  a  recreation  in  the  holidays.  The  rivalry  of  golf  is  one  of  the 
things  to  be  taken  into  consideration  in  estimating  the  cricket  of 
Youth.  True  skill  at  both  in  no  small  degree  is  compatible;  as, 
for  instance,  in  the  obvious  example  of  the  tw'o  University 
secretaries,  Mr.  J.  F.  Ireland  and  Mr.  A.  J.  Evans.  How  ex¬ 
cellent  might  either  of  these  capital  cricketers  have  been  if  they 
had  never  played  an  approach  is  one  of  the  things  impossible  to 
estimate.  This  opposition  of  golf  is  only  beginning.  The  new 
generation  will  certainly  teach  their  fathers  golf,  seeing  that  they 
are  the  first  in  England  to  putt  almost  as  soon  as  they  can  toddle. 
I  firmly  believe  that  this  new  generation  will  also  be  able  to  teach 
their  fathers  cricket.  But  the  cricket  of  to-morrow  is  going  to  be 
something  widely  differing  from  the  cricket  of  Grace,  Spofforth, 
Shrewsbury,  and  Ranjitsinhji.  We  do  not  yet  know  how'  far  it 
is  going  to  be  influenced  by  golf. 

The  batsmen  Youth  will  give  us  are  bound  to  develop  new 
strokes  with  w  hich  to  outwit  the  new  swerve  bowling.  Everyone 
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thought  Dr.  W.  G.  Grace  had  shown  us  the  complete  batsman 
until  the  advent  of  Kumar  Shri  Eanjitsinhji,  who  had  absolutely 
fresh  things  to  demonstrate  in  batting.  Bowling  has  gone 
through  certain  recognised  traditions.  There  was  the  under-hand, 
then  the  round-arm,  then  the  over-arm,  and  each  innovation  was 
to  be  the  ruin  of  the  game,  according  to  the  old  stagers,  whereas 
each  proved  to  be  a  marked  advance  to  which  batting  responded 
with  fresh  skill,  until  once  more  the  bat  was  more  than  equal 
to  the  ball.  To-day  we  are  merely  on  the  threshold  of  what  may 
be  termed  swerve  bowling.  Of  course,  Mr.  G.  E.  Palmer  sw^erved 
in  1882,  and  he  has  had  successors.  Still,  it  was  left  for  Youth  ' 
in  South  Africa  to  specialise  on  this  and  to  make  “  googlieometry  ” 
a  department  of  scientific  bowling.  To  cite  Messrs.  Vogler, 
Schwarz,  and  Paulkner  means  to  name  three  of  the  most  puzzling 
bowlers  ever  watched.  But  younger  than  they,  aged  only  twenty, 
in  South  Africa  we  now  hear  for  the  first  time  of  a  left-handed 
googlie  bowler.  He  or  his  successors  will  initiate  an  absolutely 
fresh  attack  on  batsmen.  It  would  be  boldness  to  assert  that 
anyone  has  ever  yet  completely  mastered  the  bowding  of  Vogler. 
Yet  this  famous  bowler  might  be  easy  to  play  compared  to  the 
hitherto  undiscovered  fast  left-handed  swerver — the  cricketer  who 
is  absolutely  bound  to  be  forthcoming.  Imagine  such  a  one  with 
a  strong  wind  behind  him,  and  it  wdll  need  new:  batting  methods 
to  withstand  him. 

The  fault  of  contemporary  batting  is  the  increasing  frequency 
of  the  one  stroke  of  playing  forward  to  the  ball  or  else  of  meeting 
it  with  the  legs — which  is  a  confession  either  of  indifference  or 
that  the  bat  does  not  suffice  to  oppose  the  ball  :  whereas  it  will 
be  remembered  that  the  secret  of  the  batting  of  Dr.  W.  G.  Grace 
lay  in  the  fact  that  he  always  met  the  ball  in  the  centre  of  the  bat.  ' 

You  can  see  an  entire  county  match  without  witnessing  a  dozen 
brilliant  cuts,  perhaps  without  one.  The  concentrated  effort  of 
contemporary  batting  seems  to  be  to  get  completely  in  front  of 
the  wicket  and  thus  to  limit  the  striker’s  capacity  for  attack.  That 
great  judge — himself  once  a  master  of  attractive  batting— Lord 
Harris,  has  recently  written  an  able  plea  for  the  first  principles 
as  against  the  unorthodox  methods  that  so  many  batsmen  have 
adopted  in  recent  years.  Eemembering  that  the  heterodoxy  of 
one  generation  becomes  part  of  the  orthodoxy  of  the  next,  respect¬ 
fully  I  would  venture  to  amend  the  pleadings  of  Lord  Harris. 
Granted  that  modern  batting  is  altogether  too  restricted ;  let  it 
be  expanded  not  according  to  the  old  traditions  of  yesterday,  but 
according  to  the  new  licence  of  to-morrow,  whereby  everything 
will  be  admissible  that  is  found  to  be  of  practical  utility.  For 
instance,  when  we  were  boys  at  school,  a  pull  w’as  censured  as 
much  as  an  unfair  delivery.  Now  it  is  a  licensed  method  of 
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vigorously  punishing  certain  types  of  ball,  a  method  invariably 
greeted  with  applause.  The  point  I  want  to  emphasise  is  that, 
as  swerve  bowling  is  only  in  its  infancy,  so  the  adequate  means 
of  successfully  opposing  the  unknown  type  of  bowling  can  only 
be  effected  by  fresh  developments  of  batting,  not  by  restricting 
Youth  to  what  its  fathers  found  practicable. 

We  may  be  permitted  to  w'onder  on  what  lines  will  be  found 
the  new  A.  P.  Lucas,  the  new  Lionel  Palairet,  the  new  R.  H. 
Spooner ;  whether  the  grace  of  their  beautiful  methods  can  ever 
be  surpassed.  But  autres  temps,  autres  moeurs.  To  a  generation 
bred  up  on  gymnastics  and  Sandow’s  exercises,  to  a  generation 
that  has  practised  golf  as  well  as  cricket  whilst  still  under  the 
tutelage  of  the  nursemaid,  fresh  muscular  developments  may  be 
possible.  The  cry  of  those  watching  contemporary  batting  is 
not  only  for  more  strokes,  but  for  new  strokes.  Prom  such  an 
athletic  upbringing  as  the  new  generation  obtains,  these  may 
well  come.  To-day  every  slight  development,  every  tendency  is 
seized  on,  is  classified,  is  expatiated  upon,  is  eagerly  sought  as 
the  text  for  fresh  theories.  Therefore  some  triviality,  some  slight 
variations  or  variability  may  easily  open  up  a  hitherto  unseen 
vista  of  fresh  batting  prowess.  But  in  this  contemporaneous 
intermediate  state,  catholicity,  not  restriction,  is  imperative.  Y^es. 
may  be  the  answer,  but  on  a  sure  foundation  !  But  how’  are  you 
to  lay  your  sure  foundation  of  coaching  batsmen  against  swerve 
bowling?  The  old  principles  are  all  scattered  by  the  new  methods. 
The  batsmen  of  to-day  are  groping  in  the  dawn  from  which  Y'outh 
will  emerge  into  the  new  day  of  the  great  cricket  of  the  future. 

It  may  be  indicated  that  a  leg-break  bowder  seems  to  attain 
comparative  prominence  far  quicker  and  at  far  less  expenditure 
of  preliminary  work  than  was  the  case  wdth  those  skilled  in  the 
old  orthodox  methods.  This  is  probably  because  the  new  school 
of  bowling  puzzles  at  least  as  much  by  reason  of  its  novelty  as 
by  its  real  command  over  the  ball.  For  instance,  it  has  been 
stated  that  up  to  Easter  of  last  year  Mr.  Bruce  Lockhart  had 
never  bowled  a  leg  break,  whereas  by  Whitsuntide  his  place  in 
the  Cambridge  XI.  was  a  certainty.  Nor  is  it  only  new  cricket 
that  tells.  Nothing  in  the  past  winter  has  been  more  gratifying 
than  the  success  of  the  underhand  bowding  of  Mr.  Simpson 
Hayward  in  South  Africa.  It  is  no  secret  that  his  peculiar  sting 
was  acquired  by  prolonged  practice  wdth  billiard  balls.  Nor  is 
skill  in  bowling  always  to  be  ascribed  to  Youth.  Neither  Mr. 
Simpson  Haywmrd  nor  Mr.  Schwarz,  when  at  Cambridge,  nor 
yet  Mr.  D.  W.  Carr,  for  years  after  he  came  down  from  Oxford, 
showed  any  trace  of  their  subsequent  command  over  the  ball. 
It  is  equally  on  record  that  the  once  famous  William  Clarke  did 
not  appear  for  the  Players  until  his  fortieth  year. 


